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l^htis sailh the Lord of Hosts, Consider 
your ways. Haggai i. 5. 



IJrrRODUCTORT. 

SIT DEA& TOVirC FRIEND, 

You are soon, with the permission of Pro- 
vidence, to enter the pulpit, and to engage in 
the active duties of that profession, which, how- 
ever undervalued by the worldly and the un- 
believing, cannot fail of being regarded by eve- 
ry friend of Christ, as the most truly honour- 
able and imjilrtant under heaven. For this 
profession I trust you have the most essential 
of all qualifications ; I mean unfeigned, vital 
piety. If I had any serious doubt as to this 
point, much as I respect your other endow- 
ments, and favourably as I augur of your capa- 
«jity for the work of publick inbtruclion, I c\iV\VA. . 

B 
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MOt in eenscienee encourage you to take an- 
other step in your present pursuit 

But there is one qualification for the sacred 
office, in which, allow me with paternal free- 
dom to say, you have always appeared to me to 
be defective. Whatever pleasure your friends 
may have felt in contemplating your respectable 
talents, your theological acquisitions, and your 
laudable zeal for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom ; they have been often pained 
to observe that, in what is called knowledge of 
the worlds and in conformity to those habits of 
propriety and delicacy which are commonly es- 
tablished in cultivated society, you manifest a 
deficiency rather remarkable :— a deficiency 
which has often excited surprise in many who 
are acquainted with your good qualities ; and 
which, if allowed to continue, will undoubtedly 
interfere in no small degree with your ministe- 
rial usefulness. Of this fact you are probably 
not sensible ; for if you wei%, such is my im- 
pression of your conscientious desire to be use- 
ful, that I doubt not you would apply yourself 
with immediate and exemplary^iligence to re- 
medy the evil. Nay perhaps you may be un- 
willing to believe that the fact is so, even when 
assured of it But let not self-flattery blind you 
to the truth, however mortifying. There is 
real need of your directing particular attention 
to this point It is not a mere ideal deficiency 
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of which I « speak. What your most partial 
friends generally agree in noticing, must have 
some reality. Recollect, too, that this is a sub 
ject on which none but very intimate friends 
will ever venture to address you. If you were 
to make a blunder in conversation, as to a point 
of orthoepy^ or of history , smy common friend 
might be expected to give you some hint of 
your delinquency. But if you were every day 
to fall into some ofifence against the delicacy of 
polished tnannersy there is not one friend in a 
hundred that would take the liberty to intimate 
it to you. There is something so unpardona- 
bly offensive to most people in suggesting to 
them that they are deficient in good-breeding, 
that very few will venture on the friendly of- 
fice, even with their most intimate friends. It 
is no proof then, that the imputation of which I 
speak is groundless, because you may not have 
heard it^ spoken of by those around you. If 
those who know you best, and love you most, 
are not respectfully listened to on such a sub- 
ject, you cannot expect, from its very nature, 
to hear of ,it from any other quarter. I have 
known, in the course of my life, several excel- 
lent men, whose manners were, in various re- 
spects, so extremely faulty, and even disgusting, 
that they were objects of ridicule, and in some 
instances, almost of scorn, wherever they went. 
Their good qualities, though many and striking, 
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were absolutely lost sight of, on account of the 
prominence of two or three ridiculous foi- 
bles. By means of these their usefulness was 
not only impeded, but in a great measure de- 
stroyed. And all this, because they were un- 
conscious of the evil themselves, or at least of 
the extent of it ; and their friends had not been 
faithful enough to apprise them of that which 
all who conversed with them saw and deplored; 
and which a little attention and resolution, es- 
peeiftlly if applied in early life, might have ef- 
fectually corrected. 

I am aware that many very worthy men en- 
tertain strong prejudices against all formal pre- 
cepts or exhortations on the subject of manners^ 
and are ready to consider them as worse than 
useless. These prejudices arise from various 
sources. 

In some they are the result of Ionorancs. 
Many pious, conscientious men, and even some 
clergymen, are so totally ignorant of the world; 
so unacquainted with the most obvious and 
established proprieties of life; and so little 
aware how greatly a striking defect,, as to this 
point, affects any man's acceptance and useful- 
ness in society, that when they hear the sub- 
ject introduced as a matter of serious discus- 
sion, they consider it as beneath their attention. 
Prejudices arising from such a source are, 
surely, unworthy of respect. As well might 
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we allow the judgiAent of the profoundly il- 
literate man to weigh against learning. He 
despises or undervalues that of which he is not 
a competent judge ; while those who are the 
best judges, that is, who themselves possess the 
. accomplishment in question, and who have had 
the most ample opportunity of witnessing its 
influence and value, have always been found to. 
estimate it most highly. I never met with a 
man of tolerable manners himself, who did^not 
consider the subject as very importanf|' and 
worthy of the diligent attention of every one 
who desired to be acceptable and useful to his 
fellow men. 

The prejudices of others against every at- 
tempt to regulate and polish clerical manners, 
seem to arise from that eccentricity, or, as I 
would rather call it, that afpectaiion op sin- 
gularity, which prompts them to delight in 
those manners which are strange and peculiar, 
and to look with a sort of contempt on all rules 
of behaviour. There are persons, and even 
ministers of the gospel, who love to be singu- 
lar; who take pleasure and pride in being 
thought above the ordinary laws of social inter- 
course : who, of course, violate those laws with- 
out ceremony ; and make no scruple of indulg- 
ing in what they know to be considered as rough, 
ofiensive manners. The miserable vanity of 
being thought independent, of setting at de^-* 

2b 
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anee publicli: sentiment, makes them entirely 
undervalue, for themselves, every code of rules 
of which the object is to make them act like 
civilized people. And, not content with this, 
they endeavour to pour ridicule on every at- 
tempt either to form or enforce such a sys- 
tem in regard to others. When weak or wick- 
ed men allow themselves to take this ground, it 
is little to be wondered at, and will probably 
dolit4e mischief: but when good men permit 
thenglftlves to assume so absurd a position, they 
know not what they do. The consequences 
cannot fail to be injurious, and sometimes to a 
deplorable extent. 

But a still larger class, I suspect, are preju- 
diced against all such discussion as that to which 
I would request your attention, from an entire 

MISAPPREHENSION OP THE OBJECT AIMED AT 

IN SUCH DISCUSSION. Many have seen so 
much of the affectation and folly of false 
pretensions to politeness ; and heard so much 
of the hollow, insincere system of artificial 
manners inculcated by Lord Chesierjieldj 
and others, of the same school, who have some- 
times appeared willing to sacrifice every substan- 
tial quality at the shrine of ** the graces ;" — that 
they have conceived a disgust at every thing 
like rules or precepts on the subject of manners. 
And whenever they hear the subject mentioned, 
tbej take for granted that the object aimed at is 
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that courtly j)olish, that graceful and puncti- 
lious adjustment of smiles, bows, dress, and 
minute attentions, which form so large a part 
of the Chesterfieldian code. Nothing, my dear 
young friend, is more remote from my purpose 
than the adoption of this exceptionable, and, in 
some of its parts, profligate system. For, al* 
though it certainly embraces many precepts and 
suggestions which are worthy of the attention 
of every man who wishes to be acceptablof^in 
well-bred society ; it also embraces much, tnry 
much which no christian can regard but with 
Tinmingled abhorrence. It has been, indeed^ 
not unjustly said, by some one, that the " Let- 
ters to his Son," of that far-famed nobleman, 
inculcate <^ the morals of a prostitute, and the 
manners of a dancing- master." This is all true ; 
and no one reprobates the spirit, and many of the 
details, of tho<?e ^'Letters" more heartily than he 
who now addresses you. Still, however, let us 
not indulge in prejudice against a whole subject, 
because it has been weakly or wickedly treated. 
Let us not imagine that it is unworthy of our 
serious regard, because perverted and corrupt 
vieVsrs of it have been sometimes taken. No 
man in his senses considers the use of our daily 
food as improper or unnecessary, because the 
votaries of sensual indulgence, have ransacked 
all the stores of ingenious refinement, to pam- 
per the appetite, and gratify the palate, and 
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have sometimes employed the most shameful 
means to accomplish their object 

Let kne entreat you^ then, to recollect, that 
when I earnestly recommend to you the culti- 
vation of proper clerical manners, it is by ho 
means my purpose to recommend those starch- 
ed, artificial, formal manners, which display 
constant efifort and constraint ; or those osten- 
iatioui^ splendid, and gracefully refined manners 
wUch are formed upon mere worldly principles ; 
whiffth qualify their possessor to make a distin- 
guished figure m a ball-room, or at the levee of 
a great man, and which mainifest that he has 
studied Chesterfield more than his bible. So 
far from this is my aim, that I am persuaded, 
many persons who pass for well-bred, and even 
highly bred, in such scenes, are among the most 
disgusting and troublesome, and, of course, 
among the worst-bred people in the world. But 
my object is to recommend those manners which 
become the christian gentleman ; which 
naturally flow from the meekness, gentleness, 
purity, and benevolence of our holy Religion ; 
and which both the precepts and examples of 
the Bible equally recommend. 

There are others, who, whenever we speak of 
appropriate clerical manners, consider us as 
designing to recommend that habitual restraint, 
and sanctimoniousness of demeanor, which ap- 
proaches to a sort of professional dissimula^ 
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iton. They suppose that, in the formation of 
clerical character, there are certain glosses and 
concealments which clerical policy requires to 
be studied, and which are intended to deep^i 
and extend their impression on the popular 
mind. And, therefore, whenever they hear of 
precepts and advices to candidates for the min- 
istry, in relation to this - subject, they regard 
them as making a part of an attempt to initiate 
them into the mysteries of their profession, by 
which their reign over the minds of men may 
be more effectually maintained. This seems to 
be the prevailing opinion of infidels ; and also 
of all those professed friends to the cbrisiiaa 
ministry, who, being in a great measure regards 
less of spiritual living, and holy example them* 
selves, are apt to refer to affectation, and evea 
to hypocrisy, every thing which would estab* 
lish a system of deportment more retiring, se* 
rious, and self-denied, than their own'. Such 
artificial manners, it must be owned, have not 
been uncommon among ecclesiastics in certain 
parts and ages of the world. But they will be re- 
garded with unmingled abhorrence by every ho- 
nest man, to say nothing of christian principle. I 
can only say, that I neither plead nor wish forany 
thing of this kind. My object is by no means to 
help you to weave a " professional cloak," for 
the purpose of covering mental imbecility, cor- 
rupt practice, or sinister design. It is not to 
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recommend a buckram dress, for the purpose 
•f repelling familiarity, or inspiring with awe. 
But» simply, to help you to appear^ what you 
ought to be^ — a pious, benevolent, amiable 
man ; respectfully attentive to the welfare and 
comfort of all around you ; and seeking, ha- 
bitually and supremely, to promote the best in- 
terest of mankind. 

By good manners^ then, I beg you will un- 
derstand me to mean, those manners which 
christian purity and benevolence recommend, 
and which, where those graces reign, they will 
eYer be found substantially to produce. Dr. 
fFitherspooUf m his ^^ Letters on Education,'^ 
while strongly urging the utility and impor- 
tance of polished manners, remarks, that **true 
religion is not only consistent with, but neces- 
sary to, the perfection of true politeness ;" and 
fortifies his opinion by *^ a noble sentiment," as 
he calls it, of the Prince of Contiy viz. that 
^ worldly politeness is no more than an imita- 
tion or imperfect copy of christian charity, be- 
ing the pretence, or outward appearance, of that 
deference to the judgment, and attention to the 
interest of others, which a true christian has as 
the rule of his life, and the disposition of his 
heart." And, truly, we have only need to se^ 
an example of that una£fected kindness, Qflfabili- 
ty, respectfulness, gentleness, and attention to 
iiie feelings and comfort of all around us, which 
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real religion at once demands and inspires, uni- 
ted with the gravity, dignity, and prudence be* 
coming those who remember that for every 
word and action they must give an account ;— 
we have only, I say, to see this happy union of 
qualities fairly exemplified in human deport- 
ment, to be convinced that nothing can be more 
nobly beautiful or attractive, in the view of 
every thinking beholder, than the undissembled 
expression of pure christian feeling: and, of 
course, that to be an humble and assiduous imi- 
tator of Christ, is the shortest way for a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, or any other man, to exhibit 
the most perfect manners of which our nature 
is capable. 

So much for the general principle. Cultivate 
the christian temper, and you will always, in 
precisely the same proportion, lay the best and 
the only true foundation for the manners which 
I recommend. But if you wish to reduce this 
great principle to practice, two things are to be 
remembered. 

The jfirst is, that, as the growth of christian 
principle, in the individual heart, is a gradual 
process ; as it is by no means a spontaneous af- 
fair, — but requires the most assiduous and labo- 
rious culture ; so the drawing out of that prin- 
cfple into all the practical duties of life, is far 
from being an easy task. It requires unceasing 
self-denial, prayer, and watchfulness ; and em* 
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braces at l^ge class of duties, which cannot be 
expected to be developed in all their relations 
and aspects, without being made the object of 
diligent and daily attention. Our pride, our 
vanity, our selfishness, our envy, our irascible 
feelings, our indolence, and indeed every cor- 
ruption of our nature, are all so many obstacles 
to the faithful discharge of these duties. It 
happens, moreover, that the application of chris- 
tian principle to the various departments of so- 
cial intercourse, in all their interesting and de- 
licate details ; in other words, the code of what 
may be called Christian morals, has been less 
happily illustrated and enforced by books than 
any other part of christian truth or duty. In 
its' leading outlines, indeed, it has been often 
and well exhibited : but the task of minutely 
filling up what the Scriptures have so divinely 
sketched, has never yet, unless I greatly mis- 
take, been satisfactorily performed. And yet, 
perhaps, there is no subject which, on a variety 
of accounts, requires to be exhibited in more 
minute detail, or urged with more constant re- 
iteration, than this. Still no popular, adequate 
treatise on this subject, so far as I know, is to 
be found. And, of course, those who desire to 
attain excellence in this department of duty, 
hav6 the greater need to study it carefully for 
themselves, and to embrace every opportunity 
of becoming more and more at heme yi its rci- 
rruhluoiia. 
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The second consideration which deserves our 
notice is, that many of those delicate proprieties 
of behavioul^y which the laws of social inter* 
course demand, though founded, in general, 
on christian principle, may be consider- 
ed as, in part, the result of conventional agree- 
ment among well-bred people. Of course, 
to be adequately acquainted with them, requires 
no small knowledge of the world, as well as 
knowledge of the Bible, and of other good 
books. That young man will find himself egre- 
giously deceived, who imagines that he can 
gain in his study all the information that is nei^ 
cessary on this subject. This would be just as 
unreasonable as to find any one expecting tQ at* 
tain eminence as a military commander, without 
ever seeing a field of battle. You must be ac- 
quainted with the actual world. You must see 
and study man as he is. You must become ac- 
quainted with the rules which regulate social 
intercourse, as exemplified in polished christian 
society. You must even become acquainted 
with " the world which lieth in wickedness,'' 
and know something of the laws which govern 
the intercourse of those who make no profession 
of religion, that you may know how to under- 
stand and treat them ; how to meet them on 
their own ground, and to adopt the best me- 
thods of conciliating and gaining them. You 
must not; hr a moment, suppose Ihs.^ w\\^\, i*^ 
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CAn bey to a man engaged in an employment so 
elevated and momentous as that of a minister 
of thfk gospel ? Is it not a matter^ perhaps you 
will inquire, rather too small to engage the at- 
tention of one, whose time and talents ought to 
be occupied about much more exalted things ? 
That a clergyman ought not, and, consistently 
with his usefulness, cannot, have manners either 
glaringly ridiculous, or grossly offensive, you 
will say, you allow : but where is the great advan- 
tage of pushing the cultivation of the exterior 
beyond this negative character ? I have often 
heard suggestions . of this kind; but am delib* 
eratelj of the opinion that they are found- 
ed in false and narrow views of human nature^ 
and of human society. 

For, in the first place, with respect to large 
mumbers of those with whom clergymen, as well 
as others, are called to associate, they lookquite 
as much, if not more, to manners, than to solid 
worth. They are poor judges of talents, learn- 
ing, prudence, and even piety ; but of easy, 
mild, respectful, auiiable manners, every one 
is a judge; and, of course, every one is capable 
of being favourably impressed by them. Can 
there be, then, a more obvious dictate, both of 
policy and duty, than to cultivate that which to 
multitudes is more attractive than real merit ; 
which secures; to merit a hearing, and an influ- 
ence which it would not otherwise obtain ; and 



which will be liJi^Iy^ in many cases, to open a 
door to usefulness, which without it, would, in 
all probability, have continued impenetrably 
closed? In repeated instances, have I^'Juiown 
men of weak minds, and of small information, 
but of remarkably fascinating manners, carry all 
before them, in oipcles of society, into which 
men of far higher qualifications, both intellec- 
tual and moral, but defective in the attractions 
of manner, were scarcely able to obtain admit- 
tance. A soft, insinuating address has, a thou- 
sand times, rendered its possessor triumphant, 
when, upon every principle of truth and justice^ 
he ought to have failed. 

But, in the second place, it is not only true 
that, in very large portions of society, a well 
regulated manner is every thing ; atoning, for 
the want both of virtue and knowledge, and fre- 
quently superseding the highest worth ; but it 
has more influence, even with the most discern- 
ing and virtuous, than is commonly imagined. 
To every human being, that which is intrinsi- 
cally excellent, appears doubly attractive when 
presented in a pleasing manner. Truth, even 
to those who know it to be truth, finds a more 
cordial welcome; and duty, even among its 
most sincere and enlightened friends, commands 
a more ready obedience, when they are clothed 
in an attractive garb, and speak in alluring ac- 
cents. That the very same ^words, which, 
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when uttered by some, are intolerably offensive^ 
when spoken in the mild respectful manner of 
others^ are welcome and even delightful : that 
the VCTy same action, which, performed by 
some, is censured, when performed by others, 
ofy perhaps, less talent or virtue, is lauded to 
excess ; are among the m(9st notoiious facts 
ID human life ; and that not in tho circles of the 
ignorant and unprincipled only ; but also in 
those of the most estimable portions of man- 
kind. 

How is it possible, then, for a thinking man 
to consider the subject on wiiich I address you 
as unworthy of his regard, or as even of sn.all 
importance? To adopt this opinion, is equally 
to oppose reason and experience, and to set at 
naught some of the most previous means of 
gaining access to the human heart. 

Let me entreat you to rtmember, too, that 
those who bear the office to which you aspire, 
stand more peculiarly in need of the aid which. 
polished and attractive manners furnish, than 
uhy other class of men. To ihem the use of 
"carnal weapons" is Interdicted. They nei- 
ther have, nor ought to have, as mini«iters, any 
other influence in society, than tnat which arises 
from the sacredness of their office, the excel- 
lence of their character, ami the attraction of 
their manners. It is their great business to win 
men to the love of the truth and ol duty by 
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moral meansj and aipong^others, byj^cxhibitin 
in their own temper and lives, the meek, lowly, 
amiable, and benevolent spirit of the religion 
which they inculcate. If they fail of doing 
this, they fail in one of the most important 
means of professional success. And yet it is 
plain that every minister must essentially fail 
here who does not succeed in setting forth, in hie 
own person, a style of manners afi;ipted to con- 
ciliate the respect and good will of all vvboai he 
approaches. 

And when I recollect how extremely impor- 
tant the Jlrst steps of a young minister are ; at 
how early and inexperienced an age he frequent- 
ly enters on his publick work ; how much de- 
pends on the character of his habits and man- 
ners when he is least sensible of the fact ; and 
how completely he may prostrate his dignity, 
and foreclose his usefulness, by a few ridiculous 
foibles, or inadvertent habits, of the existence 
of which it would be sometimes difficult to 
convince him : — I say, when I recollect all 
these things, I am astonished that candidates 
for the ministry think so little of this matter, 
and are so little concerned to form a style of 
manners, which may be conducive, at once, to 
their comfort and usefulness. 

Allow me, further, my dear young Friend, 
to remark, that if you wish to succeed in 
forming such manners as it is the object of 
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these pages to recommend, jrou must BcaiN 
XARLY and LABOUR PATIENTLY ; Otherwise, 
you will never make the attainment. As the 
discipline of the temper and feelings ought to 
be commenced with the earliest dawn of rea."son, 
and is the work of a lifetime ; so the discipline 
of the manners, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, depending as it does for success on 
** ruling our spirits," should be begun as early 
as possible ; the sooner th^ better. Say not, 
it is too soon for you to begin to "jou/ on the 
tlergyman^'*^ when you are only in the second 
year of your theological studies. Let me tell 
you, my friend, if you begin now, and labour 
in ihis species of culture with the utmost assi- 
duity, I shall consider you as doing great things 
if you succeed in forming even tolerable cleric- 
al manners by the time you are ready to enter 
the pulpit* . It is, as I have ah'eady said, a gra- 
dual work. In the conflict with your old ha- 
bits, and your unhallowed feelings, you will 
have many a painful struggle, and will proba- 
bly suffer many a discouraging ('efcat It will 
be much if you ultimately gain the victory. 
If you are so happy, you will find it to be no 
easy conquest. But, when gained, it will be 
the most glorious and the most precious of all 
victories — a vie ory over YouRShLF. 

You will perceive that my counsel extends 
beyond the time that you propose to spend in 
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the Theological Seminary, and, indeed, will 
apply, in some of its parts, to the whole of your 
clerical life, should it be ever so long This 
was expressly intended. It occurred to me 
that a little manual, addressed to One of those 
who bear to me the relation of Pupils, adapt- 
ed to promote his benefif, not only while he 
continues in the Institution of which 1 am an 
officer, but when he shall have taken his leave 
of it, nay as long as he lives ; might, at the 
same time, if given through the medium of 
the press, be of some use to others, to whom I 
have had, and may yet have, the honour and 
the pleasure to stand in the same relation ; not ' 
merely in the beginning, but throughout the 
whole of their course. And if the following 
pages should be blessed, in the smallest degree, 
to your advantage, or that of any other indivi- 
dual, in preparing for a profession which I love, 
1 shall consider myself as abundantly re- 
warded. 

I will only add, that in preparing this little 
system of advices, I have by no means forgotten 
how small my title is to assume the oHice 6t 
teacher on such a subject. It is a maxim in 
physical science, thai, a stream can never, in or- 
dinary circumstances, rise iiiglier than its foun- 
tain. If I thought this niaxini applie.i as rigid- 
ly in intellectual and moral culture, 1 should 
lay down my pen in despair : ©r irather, I should 
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not have dared to take it up for the purpose of 
discussing a subject at once so delicate and dif- 
ficult. But it does not Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see pupils rising far higher than 
their instructors in knowledge and practical 
wisdom. This thought comforts and animates 
me in the undertaking. My office having placed 
me in the wa}^ of perceiving how greatly a body 
of precepts and suggestions on this subject is . 
needed : having never seen any thing which 
appeared to me to approach toward answering 
the purpose in view; knowing that all that 
many ingenuous youth need, to put them on 
the right track, is a collection of hints, for set- 
ting their own minds at work ; and hoping that 
what is **sown in weakness," may be " raised 
in power," I venture to make the attempt which 
the title of these Letters announces. May gur 
common Master accept and bless it ! 
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See that ye walk circumspectly y 'not as 
JbolSf but as wise. Ephes. v. 15. 

OEJ^ERAL CHARACTERISTICKS OF CLERICAL 

MAjyj^ERS. 

Mt dear tottivg Friend, 

In pursuing the subject introdupad to your 
view in the preceding Letter, a question pre- 
sents itself, which seems to require some dis- 
cussion, before we proceed to the details which 
are intended to occupy the following pages. 
The question is this — Is there any thing jd^cw- 
liar in the style of manners proper for a min- 
ister of the gospel ? Ought the manners of a 
clergyman perceptibl}^ to differ from those of a 
well-bred man of a secular profession ? I think 
they ought". That is to say, I am clearly of 
the opinion that they ought to bear a stamp, in 
a variety of particulars, characteristick of the 
hallowed spirit and sacred office with which 
they are connected. All other professional 
men, indeed, would be the better for hav ing the 
same sort of manners that I am about to recom- 
mend to ministers of the gospel j but wilU r^- 
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spect to the litter, they are so indispensably 
nectssitry to the complete attainment of all 
tliose advantages which manners can impart to 
their possessor, that tlicy may be said, without 
imjjiopriety, to he peculiarly clerical in their 
nature. 

If I were to attempt to exhibit the peculiar- 
ity in question, I should say it mav be express- 
ed in [six words — Dignity^ Gentlejie^s^ Con* 
dcscensionf *dff ability^ Reserve^ and Un\for' 
mily. 

1. Dignity. By this I mean that happy mix- 
ture of gravity and elevation in human de- 
portment, which evinces a mind habitually 
thoughtful, serious, and set on high things. An 
air and manner opposed to levity ; opposed to 
that propensity to jesting^ which is so oftea 
manifested by some who bear the sacred office ; 
opposed to what \s grovelling ; opposed^ in 
short, tp every species of lightness or volatili" 
/y, which, however tolerated in young persons 
of secular professions, is barely tolerated, even 
in them, and certainly adds nothing to their 
respoctab!) ; in the view of any one : but which 
in nil islers of the gospel, it peculiarly unseem- 
ly, and never fails lo lower the estimation in 
which they an- held h, all discerning people. 
I have often thought, my young friend, that 
yoif were b\ far too ready to give way to your 
risiblf feelings. Every public man, and espe- 
ciaUj^ every clergyman, ought to cultivate that 
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habitual sedatencss, and command of his coun- 
tenance, which will prevent his being the sport 
of every ludicrous occurrence, or merry-an- 
drew, who may happen to be presented to his 
view. 

The dignity of which I sp^k also requires 
its po^sessor to avoid those companies^ in 
which language, and scenes, are likely to be ex- 
hibited, which ought not to be even witnessed 
by a minister of the gospel. If any thing of 
this kind be expected in a company before it 
assembles, a minister ought to decline making 
one of its number : — And if, after he has join- 
ed it,, there be any indication of the approach 
of such scenes, he ought to take an early op- 
portunity of escaping before they actually make 
their appearance. Even dining^ or tea parties, 
in which any thing like the reign of levity, and 
especially of revelry, is anticipated, ought to 
be invariably shunned b\ an ambassjudor of 
Christ. '* hat you will not allow yourself to 
be present at pla^-'is in which cards or dancing 
ore made a part of the professed and prominent 
enter. ainment, I take fur granted. But 1 will 
go further. Whes. you are invited even to 
what are called family parties, and you 
find either pards or dancing about to be intro- 
duced, though it be on the >mal]est scale, and 
in the most domes tick way, make a point of 
withdrawing. It is^ on all accounts, bellet Vo 
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be absent. When a clergyman allows himself 
to be found in the midst of exhibitions of this 
nature, though he take no part in them, yet, if 
he have a proper sense of christian and minis- 
terial duty, he will be more or less embarrassed; 
and, if he attempt to be faithful in reproof or 
< remonstrance, may, perhaps, do more harm 
than good. Many a minister of Christ, in these 
circumstances, has been involved in conflicts, 
in the course of which his feelings have been 
lacerated, his dignity lowered, and his comfort 
wounded in no small degree. Lay it down as 
,^^ a fixed pijinciple, that you cannot possibly be 
in light, frivolous companv, or where frivolous 
engagements are going on, even if there be no 
other mischief, without having your dignity 
impaired. If the gravity and respectability of 
your character do not prevent every thing un- 
seemly, or approaching to it, from occurring, it 
is no place for you. How much hotter is it^ 
with a wise caution, to avoid, as far as possible, 
all such embarrassing places and companies ! 
The prudent manforeseeth the evil^ and hid- 
eth himself. 

The dignity of which I speak should also 
prevent ministers, however youthful, from en- 
gaging in many of those recreations^ which may 
not be unsuitable for others, but in which one 
who is officially bound to be grave^ ought not 
io indulge. If you happen to be thrown into 
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young company, and any of the litfle playM 
which are frequently resorted to, by youth of 
both sexes, for pasting away time, happen 
to be introduced, it will be By^o me^s 
proper that you take any p«rt in tSljeon. How- 
ever admiiiible such plays may be^iir children, 
or for those who are just rising above the age of 
children, a minister, or a candidate for the holj 
ministry ought to be more gravely and appro^ 
priately employed. 

Again ; the dignity of manner which I wish 
to inculcate, may be impaired by various little 
iofelicities of deportment into which those who 
are not prudently and delicaiely on their guards 
may be betrayed. I have known worthy men, 
who had so little knowledge of human nature, 
and so little sense of propriety, that they 
suffered themselves to be involved in angrj 
contention with osthrs, with stage-drivers, 
with boat-men, and other coarse and vulgar men, 
with whom they were brought in contact. Care- 
fully avoid every thing of this sort. Rather suffer 
wrong, than run the risk of apublick conflict with 
those who are generall) rude and foul-mouthed, 
and too often altogether lawless. It is unbecom- 
ing enough for any grave man to be involved in 
such controversies ; but for a clergyman, it is 
peculiarly unbecoming. I might not always 
estimate his talents; but I should certainly 
always estimate his personal dignity by ob- 
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aierving the degree ot care . and vigilance with 
which he avoided rencounters of this kind. 

Further ; when I^spoak of dignified manners 
in a minifl|er of the gospel, I refer to that cha- 
racter of dej^itfneiit which is opposed to little- 
nf*9,not to siy meanness, in his dealings. There 
is often found, in this respect, in some minis- 
ters, otherwise men of great excellence, a strik- 
ing want of just taste and delicacy. They can 
higgle and chaffer about a cent with almost as 
much pertinacity as might be expected from a 
beggar. They can resort to as many petty arts 
for gaining a favourable bargain, even in the 
smallest affair, as if d« xterity in dealing were 
their trade. And, even with the poorest indi- 
viduals with whom they deal, they are ready to 
contend about a trifle with the most determined 
obstinacy. In short, I have known men of the 
sacred profession, m whom the rage for little 
savings, in all their pecuniary transactions, ap- 
peared to be a besetting infirmity, and to follow 
them through their wh'le course, and on seme 
occasions led tb^m to exhibit themselves in a 
point of light altogether unworthy of their office. 
In making these remarks, I have no design to 
censure that habitual, and even rigid economy, 
which miLsty of necessity, and certainly ought 
to be practised, by those whose circumstances 
are narrow, and who have no means of enlarg- 
ing them 'j and this is probably the case with 
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a majority of thole who devote themselves 
to the service of the church. In all such, a con- 
stant care to gu^ird against unnecessary expen- 
diture is not only allowable, but \%^ ^ubtless, 
a christian duty. But theni \4 a iHde differ- 
ence between this, and conducting pecuniary 
expenditures, when we resolve to incur them, 
in a pitiful manner; a manner which indicates 
a mind inordinately set on the most paltry gains 
and savings. I remember once to have receiv- 
ed t very unfavourable impression of a clergy- 
man, some time since deceased, on observing 
that he employed a considerable portion of pre- 
cious time, and expended no small share of in- 
genuity, in recovering from a particular friend 
five centSy when he had just received from that 
fricad what was of more than ten times that 
amount in value. 

Again ; the dignity which I recommend, 
is opposed to all those arts in social intercourse, 
which, though not really crooked or disingenu- 
ous; yet approach the confines of what is so, 
and may, possibly, be liable, with some, to that 
imputation. Make it a sacred point never to 
engage in any covert or qnestion*able course of 
action. Let both your speech and your con- 
duct be always so perfectly fair, candid and ho- 
nourable, that the more they are scrutinized, the 
more perfectly correct and creditable they will 
Appear. Never venture, in any case, er for the 
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purpose of gratifying any person whatever, to 
do or say that which, if it should become fully 
kqpwn to the publick, would place your charac- 
ter in an ywkward point of light Even, if dis- 
closed, it h^ ^rf far from fixing the charge 
of dishonesty upon you : yet if it may expose 
you to the charge of littleness, of imprudence, 
of "paltry management, or of undignified inter- 
ference in the affairs of others, you will furnish 
matter of regret to every serious friend of cle- 
rxcsA character, 

I will only add, that another characteristick 
znd advantage of dignity in manners, is, that, 
when properly exercised, it tends to repress 
the risings, and repel the approaches of imperti- 
nence. I have known many men in whose, pre- 
.sence it was impossible to take any improper 
liberty.'' Not because they were haughty, over- 
bearing, or sanctimonious ; but because there 
was such a mixture of gravity, respectfulness, 
and benevolence in their whole air and manner, 
that the impertinent, the frivolous, and, of 
course, the profane, were abashed in approach- 
ing them. " Tnere is something defective," says 
the eloquent 2>r Jaj/^ "especially in a minister^ 
unless hi.s character produces an atmosphere 
around him, which is felt as soon as entered. It 
is not enough for him to have courage to re- 
prove certain things; ho should have dignity 
enough to prevent them : and he will^ if the 
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christian be commensurate with the preacher^ 
and if he <walk worthy of Ood, who hath 
called us into his kingdom and glory. ' ''* 

2. Gentleness. By this you will readily per« 
ceive to be meant, that habitual mildness of dis«- 
position, and softness of manner, which careful* 
ly guard against every thing* in speech or be- 
haviour, adapted unnecessarily to offend or to 
give uneasiness. It is opposed to every kind 
of harshness or undue severity, and forms a de- 
portment calculated to conciliate and attract all 
to whom it b manifested. You, doubtless, rV 
member that this disposition, and the corres- 
ponding expression of it, are represented in 
Scripture as among the fruits of the Spirit 7%e 
unsdom that is from above, says the Apostle 
James ^ is gentle. And the Apostle Pauly 
speaking particularly of ministers, saja — The 
servant of the Lord must not strivtf but be 
gentle unto all men, patient, in meekness in" 
structing those that qffpose themselves. 

I am aware* indeed, that gentleness has beea 
confounded by many with something very dif- 
ferent, and by no means laudaHe. It has been 
considered and despised, as that tame, passive 
spirit, which knows not how to deny the most 
unreasonable request, or to resist the most un- 
just encroachment. There cannot, however^ 

* Life of WmUr, p. 1^99. 

F 
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be a greater mistake. Some of the firmest men 
in the maintenance of their own principles that 
I have ever seen, were remarkable for the mild- 
ness and gentleness of their manners. Perhaps 
. it may even be said, that those who have been 
most distinguished for the exercise of courage, as 
amoral quality, have been, at the same time, the 
most signs^ examples of bland and accommoda- 
ting deportment. " True gentleness,'' says one, 
'< is to be carefully distinguished from the mean 
spirit of cowards, and the fawning assent of 
sycophants. It renounces no just right from 
fear; it gives up no important truth from flat- 
tery. It is. indeed, not only consistent with a 
firm mind, but it necessarily requires a manly, 
spirit, and a fixed principle, in orHer to give it 
any real value. It stands opposed to harshness 
and srvfirity, to pride and arrogance, to violence 
and oppfession. It is properly the manifesta- 
tion of that part of charity which makes us un- 
willing to give pain to. any of our brethren* 
Compassion prompts us to relieve their wants : 
forbearance prevents us from retaliating their 
injuries : meekness restrains our angry pas- 
sions : candour our severe judgments: but gen- 
tleness corrects whatever is ofiensive in our 
manners ; and by a constant train of humane 
attentions, studies to alleviate the burden of hu- 
man misery.'' 

A conscientious man, who is habitually in- 
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tent on doing good, will find occasion almost ^^ 
every hour that he spends in company, for the 
exercise of this invaluable spirit, and the de- 
portment to which it prompts. The occasions 
are extremely lew in the walks of social inter- 
course, in which a blunt, rough, or authori- 
tative manner, is either proper or profit- 
able. Whereas, by a soft answer we may 
turn away wrath ; by a mild, respectful ad- 
dress, we may at once reprove impertinence, 
disarm violence, and even put brutality to shame. 
By making a point of nccosting all whom we 
approach with tones as well as expressions of a 
kindly and conciliatory character, we may of- 
ten open a way for the reception of truth into 
minds which might have been otherwist* invin- 
cibly closed against it. Learn, then, the happy 
art of conversing with gentleness, of giving 
your commands with gentleness, of arguing 
with gentleness, of contending with gentleness, 
of even reproving with gentleness ; that is, of 
guarding against every thing harsh, passionate, 
or boisterous in your mode of .administering 
reproof. Nay, do not think it strange if I go 
further still, and recommend that you cultivate 
gentleness in all >our actions and movements ; 
in walking, in changing your place in the par- 
lour, in opening and shutting doors, and in all 
similar actions. There is more dignity in this 
mode of conducting our movements than in any 
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i* other. There is also more safety; for a very 
large part of the casualties by which our persons 
ere injured, are, doubtless, induced by the want 
of gentleness. Can it be considered as becom* 
ing to see a grave divine skipping about with 
the impetuosity of a boy ; slamming doors as if 
in a passion \ jerking chairs and other linovea* 
bles which he may have occasion to handle, as 
if snatching them from robbers ; or passing 
along the streets with that kind of military auv 
and rapid step which might be expected in one 
who was walking for a wager ? 

3. Cofulescension. If you live to be a minister^ 
a large part of your social and profcrssional in- 
tercourse will be with those who, according to 
popular language, are your inferiors. To the 
poor, the deserted, the friendless, the afflicted ; 
«-4o these, if you possess the spirit of Chri. t^ 
your attentions will be incessant and unwearied* 
It is, therefore, of peculiar importance that you 
acquire the art of treating such persons in a 
manner best adapted to sooth their feelings, in- 
ipire their confidence, and win their affections. 
This can only be done by habits of conde- 
scension; thsit is, laying aside every thing like 
an air of haughtiness or superiority, and ad« 
dressing them in the tones and language of be- 
nevolent respect Guard against reminding 
them continually, by your looks and expressions^ 
that you consider them as beneath you. Gro to 
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their dwellings as a friend and comforter. Lis- 
ten with patient attention to their complaints 
and requests. Manifest —what you ought un- 
doubtedly to feel — a readiness to serve them to 
the utmost of your power. Remember that 
your Master, while upon earth, was peculiarly 
attentive to the indigent and the miserable; and 
that the most tender and condescending lan- 
guage that ever escaped from his lips, was ad- 
dressed to such persons, or had a reference to 
them. . 

^ Let me entreat you not only to manifest quite 
as much alacrity in finding out the hovel of 
poverty, and the couch of suffering, as the 
mansion of the rich, and the table of feasting; 
but also, whei) you have found the abode of 
penury and affliction, to enter it in the kindliest 
manner ; to accost every member of the hum- 
ble circle with christian respect and sympathy ; 
to seat yourself by the bed-side of the sick and 
dying with affectionate benevolence ;. to pour 
the light of insiriiction, and the oil of consola- 
tion into their minds with tenderness and pa- 
ti*'ice ; and to accommodate yourself, as your 
Master would have d -ne, to all their wants, 
and ignorance, and darkness, and doubts, and 
trials. Receive their civilities with thanks. 
A"c» pt o( th(-ir homdiest fare with cordiality. 
And study to couvinc* them, by every proper 

6 
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methodi that you heartily wish them well, and 
are ready to do them good. Need I say, that 
such things are grateful to them to a degree 
sot easily expressed ? One of the most excel- 
lent ministers I ever knew ; a man of refine- 
ment and polish, as Well as of ardent piety, ex- 
ceeded most of my cierjcal acquaintance in his 
incessant attentions to the poor. He would go 
to the houses of the meanest and poorest, with 
an ease and freedom truly exemplary ; would 
seat himself on a broken stool or block of wood, 
and appear to enjoy himself as if he were in 
the most convenient parlour ; and would, with 
a singular felicity of manner, place those whom 
he addressed just as much at ease, as if they 
were conversing with an equal. It was in re- 
ference to him that a poor, but eminently pious 
old woman said — ** 0, sir, you cannot think 
bow kind and good he is. He's not a bit of a 
gentleman. He comes in, and sits down in 
my poor place here, just as if he had been 
used to being with the like of me all hisjdays.'' 
Though I knew the venerable man to be a real 
and uncommonly well-bred gentleman, I was 
particularly struck with the old woman's aig" 
nificant language — " He's not a hit of a oek- 
TLEMAM ;'^ and thought it one of the iiighest 
compliments she could pay him. She had, no 
doubt, been accustomed to associate, in her own 
mind^ that title with manners of the supercili- 
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ous and revolting kind. An association to 
which, I am sorry to say^ the manners of many^ 
who woald be thought real gentlemen, give too 
much countenance. 

4. Affability. This quality of manners ■ is 
allied to the last mentioned characteristick, but 
still it is not the same. An affable man, is one 
who may be approached and accosted without 
embarrassment or difficulty. One who has the 
happy talent of conversing pleasantly and cour- 
teously, and of placing every one in conver- 
sation with him perfectly at his ease. The op- 
posites of this quality are coldness, haughtiness, 
habits of taciturnity, arising from whatever 
cause, and, in short, every thing in manner 
that is- adapted to repel, or to prevent freedom 
and comfort of approach. On the other hand, 
the dispositions which lead to affability of maa- 
ner, are good nature, benevolence, and that 
habitual kindness of feeling, which rejoices in 
the welfare of all, and especially of those who 
look to us for instruction, counsel, or any other 
benefit. 

Now it is manifest that all classes of men, 
and especially of those who are commonly 
called professional men, would find great ad- 
vantage in cultivating the affability of which 
I speak In fact its advantages in concili- 
ating publick favour, and in facilitating social 
intercourse, are incalculable. But to the min- 
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* ister of the Gospel, the importance of this so- 
cial quality is peculiar. A physician, or at 
lawyer may be remarkably deficient in affability, 
and yet his professional reputation and even 
usefulness may sustain no material draw-back 
on this account But when a minister of the 
gospel is thus deficient, it may be maintained 
that his usefuhiess cannot fail of being, in all 
cases, proportionably diminished. He is not 
pnly called to visit «*from house to house ;'' 
to address all class? s of persons on the most 
important of all subjects ; and to study to gain 
access to the minds of the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the ig- 
norant ; but all descriptions of persons are in 
the habit of resorting to him, in private as well 

* as in publick, for counsel and aid. The per- 
plexed, the doubting, the timid, the feeble- 

» minded, the tempted, the desponding, are 

all, it may be, in succession, seeking in him 
' a counsellor and guide* How unhappy when 
his pers(3nal manners are such as to repel and 
discoura«;e ! How unhnppy, nay in some cases, 
how fatal to the eternal interests of men, when, 
instead of a manner which invites confidence, 
and inspires freedom of communication, the 
ambassador of Christ, by his repulsive mode 
of address, as it were " breaks the bruised * 
reed," *' quenches the smoking flax,'' or so 
completely chills and discourages-the anxious In- 
(juirer, as to deter him from ever making a se- 
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ond visit ! It is manifest, then, that by a re- 
narkable deficiency in the quality under con- 
:iideratioii, ministers will not only lose much 
in regard to publick favour and acceptance ; 
but, what is infinitely more important, by this 
deficiency y they may be the means of repelling 
from the church of God many a soul who was 
on the road to salvation, and who, but for this 
cause, might, humanly speaking, have reached 
the blessed goal. 

Say not, that an afiable man, like a poet, 
must be born, but cannot be made. That con- 
stitutional temperament lias, in many cases, 
much to do with this thing, is not denied. 
But it is utterly denied that the faculty of 
which I speak is beyond the reach of success- 
ful' cultivation. Only lay to heart the impor- 
tanee of the attainment, and stri\c and pray 
to be enabled to make it, and yuur labour will 
not be in vain. But there may be a mistake 
here. In attempting to be affable, be not fawn- 
ing. In endeavouring to invite freedom and 
confidence, do not break down the barriers of 
the most perfect mutual respect. For, in order 
to form a complete finish in clerical manners, 
there must be a proper attention to that respect 
which is due to the man, and his olHce, as well 
as that which is due to those witn whom he con- 
verses. 

5. Reserve, by which I mean, not the oppo- 
site of /ranAfness ; but a manner standing o\i" 
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posed to excessive and unseasonable communis 
cativeness. This is in no respect incopsistent 
with any thing which has been already recom* 
mended. The most attractive affability is not 
only quite reconcileable with a delicate and 
wise reserve ; but really requires it^ and can-* 
not be of the best character without % There 
are many subjects on which a minister of the 
Gospel ought nut to. allow himself^ in ordinary 
cases, to talk with freedom, if at all ; and, of 
course, concerning which, when they are in- 
troduced, he ought generally to exercise a 
strict reserve. Every wise man will see at 
once the reasons, and the importance of this 
counsel ; especially in reference to one who 
bears so many interestmg relations to those 
around him as a minister of religion He ought 
certainly to be affable. But if by this he shojuld 
understand to be meant, that he ought to talk 
freely, at all times, to all classes of people, and 
on all subjects, which the idle, the meddling, 
the impertinent, or the malignant may choo3e 
to introduce, he would soon find to his cost 
that he had tu.tally misapprehended the mat-- 
ter. Affability is good — is iniportant ; but in, 
cessant and indiscriminate talkativeness, will 
soQii reduce in publick esteem, and entaugle in 
real difficulties, the official man who allows himr 
self to indulge it. 

There are many points concerning which 
every man who wishes to hold a respectably 
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standing in society, ought to exercise habitual 
reserve ; but concerning which it is peculiarly 
important that ministers do so. A complete 
catalogue of them cannot*be given ; but good 
sense and prudence will enajle you, for the 
most party to see what ought to be considered 
as belonging to the list. You can be at no loss, 
however, to decide, that — the private affairs 
of your neighbours ; — the characters, plans, 
and conduct of the absent ; — questions which 
impHcate the principles and views of ot/ier re- 
ligious denominations ; — the conflicts of par- 
ty politicians ; — your own private concerns ; 
•^ihe petty scandal of the neighbonrhocd ; — 
what others have communicated^ to yoii^ in 
reference to delicate subjects, whether umipr 
the^ injunction of secresy or not ; — your opi- 
nions concerning the passing events and per- 
sons of the day, unless in very clear anH spe- 
cial cases; — on all these and similar subjects, 
if you are wise you will exercise much reserve ; 
— nay you will seldom allow yourself to con- 
verse at all, even when all around you are chat- 
tering about them. You ^can seldom do any 
good by talking on such subjects. ** Let the 
dead bury their dead.'' Your time and breath 
ought to be devoted to the discussion of subjects 
by which you will be likely to benefit youtself 
and others, and by which you will not be liable 
to be iinplicated in any difficulty hereafter. 



It is the pai't of wisdom abo to exercise much 
reserve as to the article of giving advice. It 
is not uncommon for your sanguine, precipitate 
men to give advice,* even unasked ; and to give 
it on all occasions, freely , when only slightly 
or indirectly solicited, and when, perhaps, they 
have a very imperfect, and altogether ex-parte 
knowledge of facts. This is never discreet A 
truly benevolent man ought not to be, and will 
not be unwilling to incur the responsibility of 
giving advice, when he sees his way clear tP 
do so, and when there is a probability of good 
being done by it. But to incur this responsi- 
bility, needlessly, with small information oa 
the subject, and when there is but little hope of 
doing good, is both weak and rash. Many a 
man in a publick station has greatly impaired 
his influence by a few instances of such indis- 
cretion. In very many cases solicitations for 
adviee, while ihey are kindly received, and re- 
spectfully treated, ought to be denied altogeth- 
er. In many other cases, all that ought to be 
done is, to state the pros and cons in the most 
impartial and luminous manner that we can, 
and, having dune so, to leave the individual to 
select his own course of c nduct. 

But it is not enougli that a minister himse^ 
exercise this prudent reserve, both in private 
jand publick. If he have a family^ it will be 
necessary to inculcate upon every member of 
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it, as far as possible, the exercise of the same 
caution^ My opinion is, that the wives and 
children of ministers ou^ht seldom to allow 
themselves to speak of the opinions, plans and 
movements of their husbands or fathers. In a 
great majority of cases, perhaps, this may be 
done without the least ill consequence ; but 
when they least apprehend cril from such com- 
munications, it may be most seriously the re- 
sult. Nor can it ever be certainly known w hen 
j^eh evil may arise. It is obvious, therefore, 
that, in this matter, reserv e ought to be unceas- 
ing and vigilant 

6 . Uniformity, The importance of this cha- 
jracteristick of clerical manners, is much greater 
than would, at first view, appear. Few things 
have: a niore unfriendly influence on our accept- 
ance in social intercourse than the opposite of 
what I now recommend. To be at one time 
pointedly respectful and a0ablp, and, at another^ 
to the same individual, so cold and ungracious 
as to surprise and repel : to treat an acquaint- 
ance to-day with a degree of attention and kind- 
ness bordering on excess, and little short of 
farwning ; and to-morrow scarcely to recog- 
nize him at all, or to pass him with the most 
frigid indifference, is a style of deportment, 
which, though sometimes seen iri excellent 
men, is always unhappy, and often in no small 
degree mischievous in its influence on social 
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comfort This apparent caprice arises from 
various sources ; sometimes from an ajctual de- 
fect of eye-sight ; at others from strange and 
fitful anomalies of memory, of which I hare 
inown many examples ; perhaps still more 
frequently from those revolutions in feeling, 
which are occnsiooed by a nervous system lia- 
ble to the alternate extremes of elevation and 
depression ; from occasional fits of absence of 
mind ; and, possibly, now and then, from tn 
affectation of eccentricity, which, however (ia- 
worthy of a man of sense and piety, has aetu- 
ally been manifested by those who claimed to 
possess both: 

Now, though several of these sources of ap- 
parently capricious manners may not at all 
times admit of a perfect remedy ; yet more 
than one of them tnay be couMteracted with 
entire success ; and with respect to all of them^ 
much may be done lo diminish their influence. 
The great secret of correction lies in one word 
— AT!ENTioN. — Try to learn the happy art 
of attending to each case as it arise<«, as being 
always of. more or less importance, if not for its 
own sake, at least in reference to the formation 
of a suitable habit ; and I have no doubt you 
will soon be surprised to perceive the degree 
of success that has attended your efforts. 

But tKere is one method of obviating, to a cer- 
tain extent, the evil under consideration, which^ 
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perhaps, may not so readily occur to every one, 
and especially not to every young man. I re- 
fer to that important point in the manners of all 
publick men, viz. the wisdom of not being 
"over civil," or excessive in your polite attcn^ 
tions to any one. I have known ministers, as 
well as others, who have been really lavish in 
their civilities to a few individuals among their 
friends and neighbours ; so much so as to at- 
tract particular notice ; while others, equally, 
or perhaps more worthy, but less conspicuous 
they have scarcely treated with common deco- 
rum. Their coldness to the latter, would not 
have been so observable, had it not been con- 
trasted with their extreme civility to the for- 
mer. Diversities of this kind ought to be as 
mueh as possible avoided ; and the correction 
ought to be applied to both extremes. It is 
never wise for a minister to be so excessive- 
ly intimate, so inordinately friendly with any 
particular individual, or individuals, among his 
people, as to become a subject of remark, or to 
embarrass him in his intercourse with others. Ne 
quid nimiSf is an invaluable maxim, in its ap- 
plicatioirto clerical intimacies and civilities, as 
well as to a thousand other things. Those which 
are carried to excess, seldom last long, or end 
well. The most truly judicious and generally 
acceptable publick men I have ever known, 
were remarkable for not being extremely civil 

I 
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to any, even to those whom they were known 
roost highly to value ; but for that moderate, yet 
vigilant attention to all, which was by no means 
inconsistent with special friendships, but which 
indicated a desire to be truly useful to all classes 
of persons. 

I hope you will not be disposed to say, that 
the foregoing counsels are adapted to form that 
cold, selfi8h, and calculating style of manners, 
which ought to be avoided, rather than cuiti* 
vated. If it be so, I am egregiously deceived. 
Let me entreat you to go over every item 
again, carefully, and see whether wisdom, pru- 
dence, and the word of God do not sanctioB 
them alL The idea that the manners of any 
one ought to be left to take care of themselves, 
is a miserable delusion. As hng as we are 
bound, every hour, to "consider our ways,*' 
and, " whether we eat or drink or whatever we 
do, to do all to the i^\ory of God,'' it will be 
incumbent upon persons, of all ages and 8ta« 
tions, to endeavour in all things, even the mi- 
nutest, to "order their conversation aright.*' 
But for a minister of the Gospel, who stands 
continually as a *• watchman," and a '** defen- 
der," on ** the walls of Zion ;" and who is act- 
ing every hour, not only for himself, but also for 
the church of God ; — for him to doubt whether 
habitual care as to every word, and look, and 
action, is incumbent on him, is indeed, strange- 
ly to misapprehend his obligations. 



If you ask me, where you shall find a model 
of such clerical manners as I have endeavoured 
to describe ; I answer, No where^ in all its 
parfSj in absolute per/ection. This, however, 
is no more a reason why an attempt should not 
be made to portray and recommend such man- 
ners, than our inability to find a perfect pattern 
of the Christian temper^ in any mere man, is 
a reason why that temper should never be de 
scribed or inculcated. But I have been so hap- 
py as to meet with a few examples of manners 
nearly approximating to those which are reoom* 
mended ih this letter. One of the most vener- 
able and excellent clergymen in tlie United 
States, has remarked, that he thought some of 
the more polished and pious of the ministers 
belonging to the Moravians, or United Bre- 
threUf furnished specimens of manners as wor- 
thy of imitation as any he had ever seen. In 
this opinion, I am inclined to concur. I have 
marked in a few of those worthy men, that hap- 
py union of gravity, dignity, gentleness, and 
unafiected kindness of deportment truly rare^ 
and which it would be delightful to see copied 
by every minister of religion in the land. 
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ftBTTBR XIX. 



Giving no offence in any thing, that 
the ministry be not blamed. 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

OFFE^rSIVE PERSOJ^AL HABITS. 

There are many personal habits, which all 
polished people concur in regarding as offen- 
sive ; and which of course cannot be indulged 
in the presence of such pers9ns, without giving 
them pain. Sometimes, indeed, so much paid, 
that, after a while, the society of those who ha- 
bitually indulge in them, if not avoided alto- 
gether, will be in a degree unwelcome, where- 
ever they go. These habits are painful to well- 
bred persons on various accounts. Some of 
them, because they are offences against personal 
cleanliness ; others, because they make an un- 
comfortable impression, in other respects, on 
the senses of those with whom we converse ; 
and a third class, because they indicate the ab- 
sence of that respect and attention to those 
around us, which every man of correct deport- 
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menl, is expected to pay, and which he never 
omits to pay, without incurring a serious disad- 
yaotage. 

I propose, in the present Letter, to mention 
some of these personal hahits. And let me en- 
treat you not to consider me as unnecessarily \^' 
minute or fastidious in my enumeration. Some 
of the items adverted to, may excite a smile, 
and others a less comfortable emotion ; you may 
rest assured, however, that I shall mention none 
but such as I know to be offensive ; to many 
persons deeply so ; and to have been remarked 
upon with great severity. This is enough for 
a delicate, conscientious man ; who will consi- 
der no correction of un evil habit as. beneath his 
notice, which will give him more ready access^ 
to all companies, and render, perhaps, many of 
his personal efforts to do good much mor(^ ac« 
ceptable and useful. 

1. Among these offensive habits, the first 
that I shall mention, is that, of spitting on tbs 
FLOORS AN9 CARPETS, of the apartments in 
which you are seated. This is a habit with 
which Americans are constantly reproached 
by those Eut opeans who travel among us, or 
who have occasion to remark on our national 
manners. Nay, a late writer in one of their pe- 
riodical works, pronounces, that " the Ameri- 
cans must give up all pretensions to good-breed- 
ing as long as they allow themselves to spit on 

I 
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floors and carpets in company, as is nowconi 
nu^n among them " I do not allow that thi 
charge can be said by any means to be mor 
« commonly'* applicable to the better portioi 
of Americans than of Englishmen. Still I d 
believe the habit in question is more <<com 
mon'* among the plainer classes of our citizens 
than it is among the corresponding classes c 
any nation on earth, of equal culture, in othe 
respects, with ourselves. And, truly, a habi 
80 filthy,«so peculiarly disgusting, and so calcv 
lated to give trouble to every neat house-keeper 
may well be regarded as equally discreditabb 
to the breeding and the benevolence of thorn 
who allow«themselves to practise it 

I have known some persons who, in conse 
quence of their habitually chewing tobacco oi 
some other substance, or smoking, were undei 
a necessity so constant and pressing of discharg 
ing saliva from their mouths, that they were re 
ally a trouble to themselves, as well as to ever} 
body else. They bespattered the clothes anc 
persons of all who were sitting in their imme 
diate vicinity ; defiled the floor or carpet bey one 
endurance ; and thus rendered themselves s 
nuisance in every house which they entered. 
Indeed I have known a few tobacco-chewerSj 
in whom this habit had reached such a degree 
of concentrated virulence, that they rendered 
their immediate neighbourhood intolerable : 
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fanned puddles of tobaeco spittle at their feet, 
io the parlour, or in the pew in church in which 
they were seated ; and, in some instances, eyen 
compelled p>ersons of delicate feelings, especial- 
ly females, to leave the room, or the pew, and 
retire in haste, to avoid sickness of stomach. 
To say that this filthiness is very indecent, is 
f I to speak but half its condemnation. It is un- 
r [ worthy of a gentleman and a christian : and he 
who, after being warned, continues to indqlge 
it, ought to be banished, without scruple, from 
all decent society. 

K it be asked, how those who spit much shall 
manage ; I answer, if possible, let them instant- 
ly discontinue all those practises which lead to 
e- the secretion of an excess uf saliva. This is, in 

or every point of view, the best and most effectu- 

er I SL method of removing all difficulty. But if 
g. I this be not possible, then let such persons, when 
they go into company, make interest with their 
kind entertainers to furnish them with spitting- 
boies ; or let them endeavour to sit near a win- 
dow ; er let them rise and withdraw from the 
nd ^parluicnt as often as it becomes necessary to 

; a I discharge the contents of their mouths ; or let 
3d. I ^^^^ ta've care to have in their pockets extra 
jrs^ 1 l^dkerchiefs, which may be employed to re* 
ree ^^^e the superfluous saliva; — or, if none of 

red ^^^ safeguards, or auxiliaries can be had, let 

le ; I ^na even — stay at home, and thus be sure that 
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they trespass on no premises excepting their 
own. Even there, indeed, they will annoy and 
disgust all who visit them : but, then , this will 
be a penalty incurred voluntarily, and endured 
only as long as each individual can find a suf- 
ficient inducement to sustain it For I have 
certainly known at least one tobacco-chewing 
clergyman of whom a respectable professor of 
religion declared, ^^ that he would most cheer- 
fully pay his board for a week itr more, at a 
tavern, or at any other place, rather than endure 
his company at a single meal, or for one eve- 
ning, in his own dwelling. '^ How melancholy, 
that a minister of religion, instead of being a 
pattern of neatness and purity, and possessing 
such manners as to render his company attrac : 
tive to all classes of people ; should allow him- 
self, by his personal habits, to drive all cleanly 
and delicate persons from his presence ! 

Imagine not, however^ th^t it is merely 
against this miserable extreme of the filtby ha- 
bit in question, that I protest. It is against 
evert/ degree of it that I would wa n you. Ra- 
ther than once allow yourself, on any occasion, 
to spit on the floor in company, you ought to 
walk a hundred yards, or more, to find a door 
or window, or submit to almost any ordinary 
Inconvenience. In fact, to go to the root of the 
evil, the habit of spitting much at all, is a 
bad habit ; and any thing which tends to the 
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creation^ and, of course, to the necessity of 
discharging, much saliva, ought to be, by all 
young persons, who are forming their manners, 
carefully avoided. And scarcely any thing, 
let me add, admits of being placed, and kept, 
more fully under the influence of the will,' in 
ordinary circumstances, than this. 

2. Another offensive habit, closely connected 
with the foregoing, against which I would warn 
you, is the excessive use of tobacco, m 
AHY PORM. I do not deny that chewingy snuh 
king, and snuffing tobacco, within certain li- 
mits, may be considered as quite consistent with 
the habits of gentlemen ; because many gentle, 
men practise them ; and some who practise 
more than one, or all of them, even to a degree 
of excess, yet, from, their great personal neat- 
ness, and constant attention to app^^arances, have 
still avoided becoming, in any considerable de- 
gree, offensive to those around them. Such 
instances, however, are rare. At any rate, no- 
thing is more common than the reverse ; and the 
cases are so numerous in which the consumers 
of this I^ateful weed become a source of incon- 
venience to all with whom they associate ; that 
even the ordinary use of it ought to be regarded 
with apprehension, by those who would escape 
the excess to which others have become vie* 
tims. 
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You ought to be aware, my ^young friend, 
that no class of |>ersons are more apt to fall 
into excess in the use of tobacco, in every way, 
than students ; .and no class of students, per 
haps, more remarkably than those who are de- 
voted to the study of Theology, Whether 
their sedentary habits, and especially their ha- 
bits of stated composition, form the peculfar 
temptation by which so many of them are un- 
happily beg;uiled, I know not ; but it has fallen 
to my^ lot to know a very large number of min- 
isters, young and old, who. by excessive smo- 
king, chewing, or snuffing, have deranged the 
tone of their stomachs ; have undermined their 
health ; have seriously injured their voices ; 
have had the fumes of tobacco so thoroughly 
inwrought in their persons and clothing, that it 
became impossible for many delicate people to 
sit near them with impunity ; and have laid 
themselves, after a while, under so absolute a 
necessity of smoking, or chewing, incessantly, 
that they have been obliged to withdraw from 
company, or from the most urgent business, and 
even to break off in the midst of a meal, and re- 
tire to smoke, or else run the risk of a severe 
affection of the stomach. 

In vain do you remind such people, when 
they are young, and when their habits are 
forming, that the use of tobacco is, in most 
cases, unhealthful, and in many, extremely so 
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that if tliey use it at all, they are in danger of 
being betrayed into excess^ in spite of every 
resolution to the contrary. — In vain do you re- 
mind them that many persons, of both sexes, 
cannot bear either the smoke or the perfume 
of tobacco, and, of course, must be driven from 
the room if not from the house, in which this 
offensive practice is going forward ; that, like 
tipplingy one degree of excess in this indul. 
gence, leads to another, until a sort of necessity 
of continuing it is incurred ; that habits of smo- 
king and chewing, especially the former, will 
render them intolerable inmates in many fami- 
lies ; and that by the excessive use of tobacco, 
more particularly in the form of segars, thou- 
sands have been insensibly betrayed intd habits 
of drinkingy and have become confirmed sotSy 
before they were aware of being in the least 
danger : — I say, in vain do you remind many 
young men, and even pious young men, who 
are commencing such habits, of these dangers. 
In vain do you hold up to their view particular 
cases, as examples of all that you say. They 
will not believe you. They are in no danger. 
Others may have insensibly fallen into excess, 
and become offensive ; but they never will. 
Onward they go, with inflexible self-will, ** as 
an ox goeth to the slaughter,'^ resolving to fol. 
low appetite at all hazards, until some of them 
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becomt tliemielves fearful examples of the evils 
against which they were warned ! 

I have already hinted at one of the dangers 
arising from the exorbitant use of tobacco^ 
which very many, even after being put on 
their guard, cannot be persuaded to appreciate. 
I mean the tendency of the aegar to generate 
a fondness for intempera!e drinking. He 
whose mouth and fauces are frequently and 
stronc^ly stimulated by the fumes of tpbacco, is 
apt to be thirsty ; and to such an one, simple 
water is in^'ipid, and scarcely tolerable. Some- 
thing stron<;er is, of course, sought after. And 
hence it so oftvn happens, that habits of dis- 
graceful, and finally of riinous tippling^ grow 
out ( f the excessive use of the segar. 

1 he tiuth is, no m^n, especially no young 
man, ought ever to use tobacco in any 
211 AiE, who can possibly avoid it; that is, who 
does not find himself reduced to the same neces* 
siiy of taking it, as a medicine^ that he is, now 
and then, of taking Digitalis, Opium, or Cch 
iomel ; in vvhich case, instead of allowing him- 
self to contract a fondness for the article, and 
living upon it daily, a wise man will take it, 
as he would the most nauseous medicine, in 
as small quantities, and as seldom, as possible. 
I beseech you, my young Friend, not to dis- 
regard this advice. Rely on it, if you arc so hap- 
py as to escape the thraldom which the odious 
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vegetable in question has imposed upon mil- 
lions, you will rejoice in it as long as you live. 
But you probably will not escape, unless yon 
denounce the use of the article entirely. If 
the most servile rotary of the segar^ the quiil^ 
or the snuff'boxy could take even a cursory 
glance at the ruined health ; the trembling 
nerves ; the impaired mental faculties ; the 
misei^ble tippling habits; the dis^^acefiil sla- 
very ; and the revolting fume, to which Ihey 
have insensibly conducted many an unsuspect- 
ing devotee, he would fly with lurror before 
even the possible appr«>aches of the danger. 

S. Another habit which every friend to the 
honour of religion, and to human happmess 
ought to avoid with the utmost care, is, that of 
indulging in the habitual usk of akdent spi< 

KITS. 

The habit of which I now speak is not that 
of intemperate drinkmg. This is a sin so un- 
questionable and degrading, so destructive of 
heafth,of reputation, and of all that is good, 
that no argument can be necessiry to convince 
a professing christian, and esp cialiy a candi- 
date for the holy ministry i liiat every «pproach 
to it ought to be regarded with abhorrence. 
And 1 have no doubt that every manifest and 
known approach tj it, will bo so regarded by 
ev ry conscientious man. But there arc ap- 
proaches to this sin so remote dind insensible^ 
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that thousands are drawn into them without the 
smallest apprehension of danger ; and it is not^ 
perhaps, until it is too late to apply any human 
remedy, that their fears begin to be excited. 
Happy is he who sees the evil afar off, and is 
wise enough to escape from every measure of 
its influence. 

Let me say, then, that the young man who 
is in the daily habit of taking any portion of 
ardent spirits, especially before breakfast or 
dinner, even if it be ever so small, is in an 
extremely perilous habit, from which there is a 
high degree of probability that he will not es- 
cape with impunity. Nay, one of the most 
enlightened observers our country ever pro- 
duced, the venerable President Dwight^ has 
said, that *^ the man who drinks spirits regu- 
larly, ought to consider himself as having al- 
ready entered the path which leads to habitual 
intemperance. " Nothing is more insidious than 
the love of this stimulus ; nothing more apt 
to gain on the appetite without being at all sus- 
pected by him who is most interested in the 
fact ; no indulgence more frequently found ta 
increase in its endless cravings with every 
day's indulgence. So that many a man deemed 
perfectly sober, by himself, and by all his ac- 
quaintances ; nay many a conscientious man^ 
before he was aware, has found the practise of 
daily taking a small quantity of spirits^ gra- 
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dually extending its claims and iti power, 
until he was no longer able to resist, and be. 
came the slare of gross inten^perance. 

My firm persuasion is, that, in general? 
no one who is in health, and v\ ho is under 
forty years of age, ought ever, as a system, to 
drink any thing stronger than water. It is the 
most natural, the most salubrious, and, in ail 
respects^ the best drink. The cases of the most 
robust and ruddy health that I have ever seen, 
have been those of persons who drank nothing 
but water. Among the old Romans, in the 
purest and sim{j)1est periods of thcar republick, 
DO young man was allowed to drink any kind 
of stron^r drink, until ho had att.iined t. e age 
of thirty years, An»i if I *• iil ' ptcvaii upon 
eVery young man to act rigidl} upon this plan, 
putting every thing out of view excepiing his bo- 
dily health, and his inteie^t for the present life, 
I should consider myself as gaining a most de- 
sirable object 

He who drinks nothing but water, has but 
little temptation to drink at all more frequently 
than he ought. Yet it is very possible to take 
too frequently, and too much, even of .this sim- 
ple beverage. I have known some individnals, 
chiefly students, who unhappily contracted the 
habit of requiring something to moisten their 
lips every half hour, or oftener ; and even in the 
pulpit, they could ntverget through a discourse 
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of the ordinary length, without taking repeated 
sips of water. This is not only a habit trouble- 
some to others, as well as ourselves ; but it is 
multiplying our wants ; it is rendering the lips 
and fauces mure apt to become parched, on the 
slightest use of them : thus increasing the in- 
convenience which it is intended to remedy ; 
and consiantly spreading a snare before the 
individual, to crave something* less innocent, 
when water of a good quality is not to be pro- 
cured. 

I would say, then, to every one who is form- 
ing his habits in this respect, — Let your plan 
be to (Irink but little of any thing. Even the 
excessive drinking of water may prove in- 
jurious, and has proved so to multitudes. The 
digestion of students is generalfy. feeble at best ; 
but taking much liquid of any kind into the 
stomach, is calculated to render it still more 
feeble. Drink, therefore, as little as pos- 
sible, without being incommoded by impor- 
tunate- thirst Habituate yourself to as few 
wants, in this respect, as possible. Let not 
your first request, when you call at a friend's 
house, be, as the manner of some ever is, to be 
furnished with "something to drink. ^' Such 
a request commonly leads to the offer of every 
tempting article of drink, that may be within 
reach of your entertainer, and may thus cause 
him to lay in your way a most serious, and it 
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may be, a fatal snare. Of all men in tte worlds 
clergymen^ who are very often -in the houses 
of their friends or parishioners, and who are 
constantly in thc^ way of receiving kind of- 
fers of refreshjiient, ou^ht to be men of 
self-denial, especially with regard to all stimu- 
lating drinks. Without a large measure of 
this grace in habitual exercise, they may be 
considered as constantly standing on the brink 
of a precipice. 

My earnest advice, therefore, is, that, for 
the double purpose of guardiitg against person- 
al temptation, and of setting a good example to 
others, you decline the use of ardent spi- 
rits altogether, however pressingly they may 
be urged upon you ; and that you make as lit- 
,tle use of any kind of stimulating drink as 
possible. Discountenance the use of such 
drinks among all with whom you associate. 
Let it be seen that you do'so on principle. And 
let your practise testify that you believe and 
obey your own doctrine. 

4.. Closely connected with the foregoing par- 
ticular, is another habit, against which a minis- 
ter of the Gospt:! ought to be especially on his 
guard. I mean maiiifesting or cherishing an 

B3LCKSSIVE FONDNESS FOR LUXURIOUS £A > I G. 

I shall probably say something hereafter on 
the mischiefs t.f intemperate eating, in rtft^rence 
to the bodily health. My design, at present, 
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is merelj^ to speak of those improprieties of 
fnanner which are apt to grow out of an undue 
estimate of this indulgence. 

When worldly men show, without^eserve, 
that they worship their palates ; when in pub- 
lick houses, and in private families, they are 
continually manifesting their epicurean char- 
acter ; when they are disposed to f^ivetroublelor 
the gratification of their appetite whereyer they 
<„ may be; when they eagerly seize upon the best 

pieces of any article of fooci on the table, thereby 
showing that they prefer the indulgence of their 
own taste, to the graiification of any one else ;— 
I say, when worldly men allow themselves to 
act thus, ail correct judges know that they vio- 
late good manners; but as 'Uhey have their 
portion in this life," they are expt-cted, whe4$ 
unr-strained, to fee^ and rfct with this sujjreme 
regard to appetite, i^ -, even vvith rei^pect to 
manners, luxurious mi n, in concerns of this 
nature, often have influence enough to make a 
sort of ** law for thems Ives.'' 

But, in ministers of the Gospel, or candidates 
for the ministry, nothing of this kind ought 
ever to be seen, or so much as suspected to ex- 
ist Habits of the most marked simplicity and 
moderation, in eating, as well as in drinking, 
ought ever to characterize them. Let nouci 
then, ever have reason t«) accuse you of being 
particularly fond of gratifying your palate, or 
of being particularly nice in what is required 
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for that purpose. Eat whatever is set before 
yon, without a word of question or difficulty. 
And while many eat with a rapidity or agreedi« 
ness which indicates a mind inordinately intent 
on the pleasure of eating ; let every movement, 
on your party indicate that moderation whioh 
becomes a minister of Christ. At a luxurious 
table exercise seif-deniai with peculiar vigilance. 
Let it be seen that you have no alliance with 
the character of a gormand. Eat commonly 
but of one simple dish. Eat slowly ; gently; 
without that smacking of the lips, and that 
noisy motion of the mouth, which are expres- 
sive either of extreme hunger, or vulgarity, or 
both. Eat and drink guardedly j too, lest some 
article passing the wrong way, should embar- 
tUB you before company, and which, in nine 
cases out of ten, results from haste, and want of 
care. And, finally, eat without talking much 
about eating. Nothing is more confthon in 
company, than to hear much said respecting the 
pleasures of the table ; the excellence of par- 
ticular articles of food ; the relish of certain 
kinds of cookery, &c Let nothing of this kind 
ever engage your thoughts, or your tongue. Let 
nothing indicate thai you are a man ** given to 
appetite." Wherever you may je, or what- 
ever may be the subjects uf conversation with 
others 5 let every word and look, on your part, 
evince that you are seeking higher and better 
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objects than those which <^ minister to the 
flesh." And, although it may seldom be pro- 
per or seasonable to administer a direct rebuke 
to those who are fond of such topicks of con* 
versation ; yet it is always both seasonable and 
proper, by abstaining from any participation in 
them, to administer what may sometimes be a 
most powerful rebu&e, to those around you. 
When at your own table, or the tables of others, 
think how your Master, or one of his inspired 
Apostles would act and converse, in similar cir- 
cumstances, and endeavour to make that the 
model of your own conduct 

5. Guard against loud or bois rsRous laitoh- 
TKR in company It is a mat k ot ill-breeding. 
Some persons, of manners otherwise correcty 
greatly offend in this particular. I have knowfi 
a few ministers, of • unyant animal spirits, who 
were in the habit ot Uue;hing with as much un- 
restrained coarseness and noivse as the boatswain 
of a man of war ; insomuch that they were heard 
over a whole house, and even in the street I 
need not add, that, until their worth became 
known by an intimate acquaintance, they ex* 
cited surprise and disgust in all who approach- 
ed thtviu The laughter of a polished mail, and 
especially of a clergyman, however hearty, 
ought never to be obstreporous, and seldom 
audible. 
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6. It is the habit of manj, almost as^soen as 
they are seated in company, to take oat a pen- 
knife, and to begin to pare their .vails ; or, 
if they have been sufficiently pared before, to 
scrape, or polish, or clean them. This is an 
indelicate practice, always carrying with it the 
idea of the want of cleanliness, and no less of a 
want of respect to those in wh'.se presence we 
are seated. It is, indeed, important, if we 
would appear decent, that our nails be kept pro- 
perly pared, and carefully divested of the foul 
matter which is apt to accumulate at the ends 
of %em. But let these operations always be 
perfnnned in private. Why should they be 
performed before company any more than 
washing our hands and face, or cleaning our 
teeth ? It is certain, that to some they are pecu- 
liarly offensive. I once heard a cler|2;yman of 
great eminence, for both piety and talents, say, 
'Uhat he would be nearly as willing to see a 
person pull off his shoes and stockings, and fall 
to cutting his toe nails in company, as constant- 
ly trimming and cleaning those of his hands. '^ 

7. Many persons who are aware of the im* 
propriety of cutting or cleaning their nails be- 
fore company, are apt, w^en sitting in the pre- 
flSQCe of others, either froni embarrassment, or 
from having nothing to do, to be picking at 
THB SKIN OF THKiR HANDS, as if they wcrc 
picking off scales, or were incommoded by 
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some cutaneous disease. This has an ill appear- 
ance. To many persons it is extremely revolt- 
ing ; and nothing is more natural than to as- 
sociate with it the idea of something uncleanly 
or unwholesome. 

8. The practice, by no means un frequent, of 
COMBING THE haia in company, is quite as ex- 
ceptionable. It is an offence against delicacy 
and cleanliness, and ought always to be per- 
formed in private. Yet I have known many 
candidates for the ministry, and even ministers, 
do this without reserve ; and, what is more, 
wiping off what had accumulated on the dftnb 
in the course of the operation, and scattering 
it at their feet. 

9. The practice of tawxing in company, 
ought, as far as possible, to be avoided. It 
looks as if we were weary of our companions. 
And although i\ is often an involuntary act ; yet 
there is no doubt, at the same time, that it may 
be encouraged, so as to occur far more frequent- 
ly than is absolutely necessary, and even es- 
tablished as a habit. Avoid it as much as pos- 
sible even in private ; for if you desire to form 
good habits in company, you must endeavour 
first to establish them in your most secret re- 
tirement And when it does involuntarily oc 
cur in company, hide it as much as you can by 
the delicate use of your handkerchief. 

10. The act of coughing in company is not 
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always a voluntary act : yet nothing is more 
certain than that it may be restrained and mi- 
tigated to a great degree. Many persons, how- 
ever, make no attempt at ihis restraint. They 
cough in the largest circles, wiih a frequency, 
a loudness, and an apparent straining of the 
chest, which cannot fail to give pain to all who 
witness it. Such persons cmght, if consistent 
with duty, to remain at home ; ct if compelled 
to go into company, it ought to be their con- 
stant aim to restrain their cough. By this 
means, while they avoid giving pain to others, 
^they will be benifited themselves ; for nothing 
is more certain than that the irritation of con- 
tinual coughing is quite as injurious to the pa- 
tient himself, as it is annoying to those around 
him. It will readily occur to every person of 
delicacy that peculiar caution in this respect 
ought to be -exercised, while seated at table. 
The practice in which many vulgar people in- 
dulge, of coughing, yawning and sneezing 
over the dishes placed in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, is intolerable, and has driven many 
a delicate individual from tho table. 

11. The practice of picking the teeth, 
while seated at table, is proscribed by all cor- 
rect people. If you cannot avoid it without 
being very uncomfortable, cover your mouth 
with your handkerchief, and let the operation 
be as little conspicuous as possible. As to pickr 
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ing your teeth with tbeybrA? which you employ 
in eating, (which I have sometimes witnessed) 
I presume your own sense of propriety will 
instinctively revolt from it, as peculiarly ofien- 
«ive. 

12. When sitting at table in company, guard 
against lxanino with your elbows on ths 
TABLE. There is a slouching and disrespectilil 
familiarity in this practice, which ought never 
to be indulged by any one who wishes to be 
considered as a man of correct manners. It is 
enough for incorrigible loungers to be leaping^ 
upon every thing which stands within theff/ 
reach. Guard against any assimilation to their 
habits. You ought to be very much at hoTfne^ 
indeed, where any thing of this kind is allow 
able. But the fact is, it ought not to be allowed 
even at your own table, when strangers are 
present. 

13. There are some personal habits so very 
offensive, that it is difficult to speak of them, 
without exciting in many delicate minds, a state 
of feeling almost as painful as that which would 
be produced by witnessing the habits them- 
selves. On this account, I cannot dwell upon 
them in minute detail : and yt^t to pass them 
altogether without notice, would be doing in* 
justice to my design. I shall, therefore, simply 
name, in a cursory manner, a few of those 
which I have in view, and trust to your own 
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diflcemment and good sense to supply the vest 
of the catalogue, as well as to suggest the rea- 
sons why they are prohibited iu all polished 
socitrty. 

Among the habits alluded to, are those of 
audible and uncovered eructation; — picking 
the nose^ and the eara^ not in a guarded and 
delicate mander, with the handkerchief, but 
with the finger, and with full exposure to view; 
— blowing the nose in a loud and disgusting 
manner ; — looking into the handkerchiefs after 
blowing tht> nose, as if apprehensive nf finding 
SMne threatening appearance in the secretiou in- 
q)ected ; — sneezing frequently, without breaking 
either the force tr thv noise of the blast b^ the ap* 
plication of a handkerchief; hoKiing the band- 
kerchief at a distance from tlie mouth, and spit" 
ting into s/, instead of silently and covertly wip- 
ing the saliva from the lips ; — snuffing up the 
nose with an ofiV nsive frequency : — the habit of 
hemmii^g, and clearing the throat very loud- 
ly and fr quently, and in a disgu'^ting manner, 
as if labouring ui>der some organ ick obstruc- 
tion ; — ^these and a number of other similar ha- 
bits, ought c^rrfuliy to be avoided by all who 
wish to attain di sci-nt and acceptable manners. 
It is no excuse f <r ihese habits losay. that some 
of the things alluded to are involuntary acts. 
This is, no doubt, true. But it may, never- 
theless, be asserted, even of those which ^t% 
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most decisively of this class, that, by a little 
delicate attention, they may be very much con- 
trolled and mitigated, and by the discreet use 
of the handkerchief, they may be easily depriv- 
ed of almost every thing offensive in their cha- 
racter. 

14. The mode of sittixg in company,' is a 
point concerning which no httle indecorum is 
often indulged. The offences against proprit^ty 
in this respect are numerous. Manj'i when 
seated, even in large and ceremonious compa- 
nies, are in the habit o{ lifting up one or both 
of their feet ^ and placinj^ them on a neighbour^ 
ing chair Others, if they can get a place on a 
sofa or settee, lay their bodies upon it atfuU 
lengthy in a iiorizoutal posture ; and thus either 
exclude all others from sharing in the seat^ or 
subject them to the danger of encountering their 
soiled shoes. A third class, the moment they 
fix themselves up<'n any kind of sear, appc-ar to 
be searching for something to lean or recline 
upon; and v\hen such an article is found, are 
incessantly hanging and lounging upon it. 
While a fourth d ss, though they fiave only a 
single chair to occupy, thrust out their feet as 
far as possible, arjd throw iht ir persons as near 
to the horiz ntal posture as they can, as if the 
object were to cover^ the largest practicable 
space on the floor, and to subject those who 
have occasion to pass before them to the risk, 
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every moment, of stumbling over their feet I 
have often wondered that persons of the least 
delieacy or reflection should be found indulg- 
ing such habits. If you have any disease of 
the feet or legs, which requires them to be 
placed in a horizontal posture, mention the cir- 
cumstance to the company, and obtain permis- 
sion to use the needed privilege, and all will be 
well. I have only to mention, under this head, 
the incivility of setting with your back to any 
portion of the company with which you may 
be seated. TJais is never proper, unless an 
apartment is so crowded that avoiding it is man- 
ifestly impossible. 

15. The habit of tilting your chair bacic, 
while you are sitting; upon it, so as to rest only 
on its two hinder feet, is, on several accounts, 
improper. It has proved tlie fruitful source of 
many ludicrous, and even dangerous falls back- 
ward, as most persons have had an opportunity 
of observing. And it almost necessarily leads 
to those awkward, constrained, or lounging 
postures of the body, whic!i have been already 
mentioned as oflences against that respectfulness 
of manner which every gentleman is bound ha- 
bitually to maintain. This pr.iictice of tilling 
back the chair in company, has been considered 
and represented in Europe, as one of the peeu- 
liarities of American ill-breeding. 

16. The fact is, we owe it to our bodily 
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healthy as well as to good manners, to learn the 

art of HABITUALLY fITTIMG IN AN ERECT POS- 
TURE. Few things are more inriportant to a 
student If he allow himself, in the privacy of 
his own apartment^ to sit in a leaning, loung- 
ing, half-bent posture, with his elbows on hia 
knees, or with his feet stuck up on a chair, or 
against the side of the fire-place, higher than 
his head, or on a level with it ; he will be 
much more apt to contract a pain in his breast, 
and to find his eye-sight, and his general health 
affected by three hours' study, in such a pos- 
ture, than by five or even six in a more erect 
one. Let your habituaf mode of sitting, even 
in your study, be perfectly erect, with the 
breast rather protruded than bent in ; and, in 
short, very much in that S( If-supported and 
firm manner, in which you would wish to sit 
in the most ceremonious company. This may 
seem, at first ricw to be too formal ; but it will 
become, in a short time, what it is the object 
of this counsel to make it, the most natural pos- 
ture ; and will, without effort on your part, 
confer ali those advantages or] the score of ht alth 
and manners which it is desirable to gain, from 
it Besides ; if now, in your yoUtti, you are 
constantly seeking, as nrtany af^pcar to be, some- 
thing to recline upon ; if you cannot sit ten 
minutes without throwing yourself into the re- 
cumbent, or semi-recumbent postures, to which 
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we see the young and healthy constantly resort- 
ing ; what will you do in the feebleness of old 
age? If you cannot sit otherwise than half- 
bent at twenty-five ; how will you sit at three 
score and ten ? Let the sunken, revolt g fi- 
gures of many aged persons give the answer. 

17. Many persons, the moment they seat 
themselves in company^ and especially when 
they become engaged in conversation, if there 
be a SCREW, knob, or small fixture of any 
kind within their reach, which admits of being 
turned or handled, are incessantly engaged in 
performing this operation, to the annoyance of 
the owner of the house, and often to the incu- 
rable injury of the article thus roughly treated. 
Try to learn the art of sitting still, while you 
are conversing, without pulling and tugging at 
the furniture around you ; without playing with 
any part of your own dress or person ; without 
incessantly stretching and cracking the joints 
of your fingers; without pulling out your watch 
every half minute, and twirling the chain in 
every direction, &c. The truth is, that kind 
of nervous restlessness which leads to things of 
this kind, ought ever to be resisted. He who 
must having something to play with while he 
is conversing, ought to consider himself as call- 
ed upon promptly and firmly to apply a re- 
medy. 

18. Finally ; let me enjoin upon 'you to 

o 
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aroid all slotbklt habits ov whatsoeyee 
XIND9 in your person, in the implements you 
use^ and in the apartments you occupy. The 
offences against this counsel are so numerous 
and diversified, that I cannot pretend to specify 
them. . Good sense, attentive observation, tod 
general habits of neatness, will, I trust, render 
minute details unnecessary. 

It is recorded of the celebrated Mr. Whitt" 
fields that he was characteristically neat in his 
person, and with respect to every thing about 
him. He was accustomed to say, that <* a min- 
ister ought to be without spot" He would not 
allow a paper to be out of its place, or to be put 
up irregularly. He would have every part of 
the furniture of his room in its appropriate sta- 
tion before he retired to rest ; and remarked, 
that he could not be easy, if he thought so 
small an article as his gloves were out of the 
proper place. Such were the feelings of a man 
whose evangelical labours were abundant to a 
degree almost without parallel ; and whose 
heart was peculiarly intent on the great duties 
of his oflSce as an <« ambassador of Christ** 

Let every apartment which you occupy 
either permanently, or for a short time, bea 
the character of neatness. When you qu^ 
your bed in the morning, lay up the bed-cloth( 
decently, so that no visitant need be offends 
by the appearance of things. When you wa 
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your^el/j especially in the house of a friend, do 
it with gentleness and neatness, without wetting 
the carpet or floor, without bespattering the 
wall or furniture in the immediate vicinity of 
the basin — ^that you may as much as possible^ 
diminish the labour of servants. A conscien- 
tious man, in these circumstances, ought ever 
to act on the principle of giving as little trouble 
as may be to those around him ; and, for this 
purpose, in all cases whatsoever, whether at 
home or abroad, to leave as little to clean after 
him as possible. 

On the subject of slovenly habits, and seve- 
ral other points noticed in this letter, I would 
recommend to your perusal the Rev. Dr. Adam 
Clarh^s "Letter to a Methodist Preacher.'^ 
You will perceive that the learned and vener- 
able Author, though belonging to an ecclesias- 
tical Body, rather distinguished for the simpli- 
city and plainness of its members, and certainly 
by no means excessive m its attention to exter- 
nal polish, considers a negligence of cleanliness 
in a minister of the gospel, as not only disgust- 
ing; but as very closely allied to moral delin? 
quency. 
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A word spoken in due season^ how good i$ it ! 

Proy. kv. 93. 



COKFERSATlOJi". 



My mar tows Frievb, 

Those qualities which enable any man t# 
appear well in conversation, are among the 
most precious that can be possessed. To every 
publick man these qualities are peculiarly im* 
portant But to a minister of the gospel, thej 
are above measure valuable. The business of 
his life is to benefit his fellow men. A large 
portion of his time must be passed, and ought 
to be passed, in society ; and he who is best 
qualified to make ail his social intercourse at 
once pleasing and useful, is, of course best qual* 
ified to promote the great ends for which the 
ministry was instituted. 

But while this accomplishment is eertainly 
valuable beyond all price, it evidently engages 
much less of the attention of candidates for the 
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holy ministry than its importance demands. 
Instead of "coveting earnestly this gift ;*' in- 
stead of studying daily to attain it^ and to make 
progress in it, as is done with regard to some 
other things of less value ; this great concern 
is left, pretty much, to take care of itself, or, 
at best, to depend on the exigency of the mo- 
ment, both for exercise and improyement 

Every man, indeed, is not qualified to excel 
in conyersation ; but every man may be inof- 
fensive, if not agreeable : and, as Dean Swift 
has somewhere remarked, there are hundreds 
of men who might not only be agreeable, but 
really shine, who, on account of a few gross 
&ults, which they might easily correct in half 
an hour, are, at present, not even tolerable. 
They pass through life not only without useful- 
ness, but are considered as a nuisance wherever 
they appear.' 

As I propose to make Religious Conversa" 
turn the subject of a separate Letter,! shall con- 
fine myself, at present, to some general princi- 
ples, which, it appears to me, ought to regulate 
all our social intercourse. Most of these prin- 
ciples, indeed, apply equally to all classes of 
persons. Some of them, however, are more 
especially worthy of the attention of those who 
seek or sustain the sacred ofiSce. 

This subject is recommended th our attention, 
nbtonly by common sense, and experience; 

o t 
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but alio by the Word bf God Holy Job ex- 
elaimed — How forcible are right words f A 
word spoken in due season, says the wise man, 
how good is it! Pror. xv. 23. And again, Jl 
word fitly spoken^ is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. Prov. xxv. 11. A^ain, the 
inspired Apostle exhorts — Let no corrupt cotn- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the use of eddying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers^^ 
Ephes. iv. 29. And ajs^in, Let your speech i« 
always with grace seasoned with salt, thai 
«'. ye may know how ye ought to answer every 
man. Coloss. It. 6. 

Allow me, then, to put you on your guardt 
against some of the most common faults in coii«» 
versation, and to recommend some of those ex« 
cellencies, which appear to me particularly 
worthy of your attention. 

1. In the first place, be. upon your guard 
against talking too much in company. H# 
who is very talkative incurs disadvantages o£ 
the most serious kind. He cheapens himself; 
tires his hearers ; and, of course, renders whai 
he has to say, however rich it may be in wia-^ 
dom, much less likely to prove either aeeepta* 
ble or useful, than if he talked less. Spe«k 
seasonably, naiy frequently, if you have oppoi- 
tunity, but never long. Contribute your equit- 
able share to the cei^versation ^ but do not eiff 
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I«w yourself to go beyond these limits. ^'Pay 

your own reckonings' as one has expressed it ; 

ft but do not undertake, at your own expense, 

to treat the whole company. This being one 

of the few cases in which people do not wish 

to be treated ; every one being fully convinced 

that be has wherewithal to pay bis own bill.'' 

This fault is particularly noticed and reproved 

Id Scripture. AfooVs void, says the wise man, 

Uknoum hy the multitude of words. In the 

multitude of ioordsj says the same inspired 

teacher, there wanteth not sin ; but he that 

nfruineth his lips is wise* And again, Be 

that hath knowledgey spareth his words.* 

I have never known a great talker, however 
aolightened and instructive, who did not, at 
length, become wearisome to his company. 
Nor did I ever know one of this character, who, 
^ the multitude of the remarks and opinions 
which he threw out, did not sometimes utter 
^ which he had better have kept to himself; 
^ which, in some instances, became the source 
^'f great subsequent trouble. It is very unwise 
^ a man who bears such a relation to society 
^ t elergyman does ; who is set for the instruc- 
uon and guidance of the people ; who comes in 
MQtact with so many individuals in all classes 
<^ society ; who^e remarks and opinions are im* 

* Beelss. iii. 3. Prov. x. 19. Prev. xvii. 27. 
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portanty and, if he be at all respected, likely to 
be remembered and quoted ; nay, whose judg- 
ment on the current topicks of the day, may 
have no small influence on the minds of some^ 
when he shall have passed off the stage of life ; 
— surely it is unwise for such a man to be 
throwing out his opinions on all subjects, with- 
out due consideration. Surely it is unwise for 
him to speak hastily and rashly. And if he be 
^^full of talk/' he will seldom be, for an hour 
together, wholly free from rash and indiscreet 
speaking. Let every many but especially every 
minister J be sunft to hear^ and slow to speak. 
2. A fault, directly the reverse of that which 
was last mentioned, is tha extreme or si- 
LSNcn IN coMPAKY. I have known some from 
physical temperament ; others from abstraction 
and absence of mind ; and a third class, per- 
haps, from still more exceptionable causes^ 
wrapping themselves up in a chilling reserve ; 
never speaking but when addressed ; and thea 
answering as briefly as possible, and relapsing 
into silence again. This is certainly unhappy 
for one who ought to be, wherever he is, an 
instructor and benefactor. While you avoid 
garrulity, then, sink not down into silence. 
While you guard against monopolizing the con- 
versation, by no means give it up altogether. 
And if you find yourself frequently at a loss for 
tdplcks of conversation, take pains to have 
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something ready for the discharge of thii^ at 
well as every other duty^ by previously medi* 
tating OD what may be adapted to utility in the 
particular company to which you may be intro* 
duced. * 

3. Another practical maxim, of great impor* 
tance .in conversation, is, that you avoib a 

TAIJi BBAailTG, TATTLINO SPIMIT. I haVO 

known some clergymen, who were the greatest 
newsmongers in their neighbourhoods. They 
were among the first to circulate idle stories ; 
to give currency to unconfirmed statements ; 
to trumpet abroad <^harges of the most serious 
^ndy without adequate evidence^ and were 
often, very often, afterwards obliged to ezplaiui 
apologize, and even retract This is a shame* 
ful spirit for any professing christian to indulge; 
but is peculiarly shameful for an ambassador of 
Christ, whose course ought ever to be marked 
by caution, dignity, tenderness for the reputa* 
tion of others, and universal benevolence. 

4. Closely connected with the newsy^ tat* 
fling spirit against which I have warned you^ 
is that which loves to prt into tbb privatb 
GincuMSTANSEs, and even the sscbjbts of 
VAMiLixs, and to make them the subject of 
conversation. There is a littleness, and even 
meanness in this, which all people of elevated 
minds despise ; and which, I hope you will 
sacredly avoid. You will have quite businesi 
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eaough of your own, without meddling with 
ant private afiairs of other people. In truths 
no wiie man will erer desire to become possess- 
ed of the secrets of his neighbour. They will 
always be found a troublesome commodity to 
have in keeping; and even after they have 
been imparted to him, he will much more fre-^ 
quently regret than rejoice that they ever came 
to his knowledge. There are many things of 
which it is much more of a privilege than a 
misfortune to be entirely ignorant. 

5. Be not ready to credit, and in your social 
hours to recognise as true, every ill report 
that malignity or folly may put in circulation. 
^If you have heard ofanyyat^or/^a^ in the neigh- 
bourhood, or even if you know it to be true^ 
be among the last to speak of it, unless plainly 
called in duty to do so. Let others lend them- 
selves to the ignoble work of tale-bearing, or 
be willing to connect their names with the re- 
petition of ill-natured reports ; but let not your 
name be ever mentioned in such unworthy as- 
sociations. If authority for slander, or for con- 
temptible, gossipping stories is to be demanded^ 
let it not be traced to a minister of Christ, who 
ought to have something to do infinitely more 
WMlhy of his calling. I have known ministers 
who were rash, credulous, and withal a little fond 
of news, taking for granted that what were com- 
municated to them as facts were re?illy so; 
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freely speaking of them as facts ; and, iMt only 
so, but proceeding to act on the strength of 
them ; to administer seyere reproofs to the in* 
diyiduals supposed to be guilty ; and even carry 
the subject into the pulpit ; when the whole 
stories which they believed, caught up, repeat- 
ed, and aeted upon, were entirely without foun- 
dation. It is almost incredible how little reli- 
ance can be placed on reports, circulated even 
by good people, and accempanied with all the 
minute circumstances of time and place; and 
how utterly unsafe it is, in many cases, even to 
investigate the truth of them : because frequent* 
ly^ even an investigation cannot be conducted^ 
without repeating the story, and thus giving it 
additional currency. There are busy and wick- ' 
ed tongues enough for this work. The general 
rule for a minister of the Gospel is, to take no 
share in any such conversation, unless it be, as 
£aur as he can, with a good conscience, to mollify 
and repress : and then only to allow himself to 
take it up, when it is no longer possible, con- 
sistently with duty, to maintain silence 

6. In conformity with the foregoing remarks, 
let me riecemmend^that, in company, even with 
your most intimate friends, you avoid the dis- 
cussion of PERSONAL CHARACTER AND CONPUCT 

as much as possible ; and that you prefer dwell- 
ing on those prmcipleSj doctrines^ ^nd Jacts, 
which are always and to all classes in society, 
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interesting and instructive, and the discussion 
of which, moreoTer, is always saft. It was 
a question often repeated by a late distinguished 
Physician and Philanthropist of Philadtlphia^ 
a man as remarkable for the soundness of his 
mindy and the extent of his learning, as for 
Ae benignity of his disposition : — ** Why are 
you so constantly talking about /7«r^on«.^ Why 
not rather talk about things P* The lesson 
eonveyed by thi9 question is replete with prac-^ 
tieal wiadoDi. If conyersation were generally 
modelled upon it, the consequences would be 
happy indeed. 

7. Study the happy art of making all your 
cohrersation useful. Conversation which is 
not religious, may still be highly useful. It 
may inculcate excellent sentiments concerning 
life, manners, education, &c. ; or it may con- 
vey instruction, as to facts, of great value. 
Where you have an opportunity of selecting to- 
picks of conversation yourself, make a point of 
introducing such as shall be adapted to benefit 
as well as gratify, those whom you address. 
And even where you are compelled or induced 
to accept of those which ha\e been introduced 
by others, try to give them an instructive tarn. 
Especially study the happy art of making your 
conversation useful to youno pgofle as often 
as you are thrown into their company. A cler^ 
gyman^ or a candidate for the ministry, who 
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has an enlarged mind, and a good stock of in- 
formation, need not, and ought not, to conrerae 
five minutes in any company without throwing 
out something calculated to be thought of after- 
wards with profit* Nay, if we had the spirit of 
our Master, we should endeavour to make every 
word we utter useful. 

8. Do not disdain to fbbpare tottrself to 
CONVERSE in an intelligent and profitable man- 
ner on whatever may be the popular topicks of 
the day. Whenever any interesting occur- 
rence, renders a particular place, or a particu- 
lar event in history^ an object of general atten* 
tion, if you are not already accurately informed 
concerning the place or event in question, make 
a point of obtaining correct information as 
speedily as you can. You may be publickly ap- 
pealed to for information in the presence of 
those to whom you would be unwilling to ap- 
pear ignorant And even if this should nut be 
the case, you may lose many an opportunity of 
instructing and gratifying those with whom 
you converse. There is some danger, indeed, 
tkat he who has thus taken pains to inform him- 
self in relation to popular topicks, may be 
tempted by vanity to Tnake a display of his 
knowledg' ; but this is no more an argument 
against his gaining the knowledge, and being 
ready to impart it in a. proper manner, and on 
proper occasions, than the proneness of many 
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to pedantiyi i6 an argument against all endea* 
Tours to cuUiyate and store the mind. 

•. One of the most important habits to be 
acquired in oonversation is that of fating 
maiE ATTENTION to the individual virith whom 
jrou are conversing. Nothing is more common 
than the violation of this plain dictate of pro- 
priety. Many are in the constant habit of ei- 
ther entirely withdrawing iheir attention, or, at 
least, bestowing a very small share of it, on the 
person who is speiaking to them. In the midet 
of the most important remarks, which they are 
expected to understand and to answer, they 
plainly manifest, by the vacant countenance, 
by the averted eye, and, sometimes, evea by 
the indecency of humming a tune, in a half- 
smothered manner, that they are thinking of 
nothing less than the speaker or his discourse. 
This is a great breach of decorum ; and as un- 
wise as it is ill-bred. It is impossible to un- 
derstand or answer that which we do not hear ; 
and very pften, by allowing ourselves to indulge 
this absence of mind, we lose many a wise and 
weighty observation ; we suffer many an im- 
portant link in a chain of argument to escape us, 
by which w^ might, had we secured it, been 
largely profited ; and even if what is said to us 
be idtogether erroneous, we can never refute, 
4>r dispose of it in any way, as we ought, if we 
do not attentively listen to it If you think 
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proper to take the time to ait dchtn by 2 ptrsoa, 
and to pretend to listen to him, make a point 
of listening to him really. When yott think tha^ 
the eonversation ought to be broken off, break 
it off ; but, while it continues, attend to what 
is said. Unless yos do this, it is impossible 
to estimate, its value, or to frame a proper reply, 
or to adopt the most wise and delicate method 
of bringing it to a close. Miny a conrersatioit 
has been prolonged to an hour, and, after all, has 
proTed desultory and useless, when it might 
hatre terminated in ten minutes,' and been m«i- 
tually beneficial, had the parties only given td 
each oth^, for that short space of time, their 
undivided attention. I repeat it, then<^-«i{ y ott 
would treat your friends with good maimers ; 
if you would profit by what they say ; if yoli 
would gain the highest possible advantage from 
every conversation ; if you would save time ; 
if you would benevolently impart plessure as 
well as receive it ; if you would reply to what ii 
said to you, in the wisest and most instructive 
manner ; then pay strict and undivided atten« 
tiott to every 'Word that is uttered , as long as 
you think proper to continue any eonvorsa- 
tion. 

10. The foregoing remarks are intended to 
apply where another person is addressing your- 
self individually. The same general principle 
'applies where sn iodividusl is addressing a 
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company of which you form a part. In suci 
case, as long as you continue to occupy you: 

seat, ATTEND TO WHAT IS SAYING. I hav< 

known many persons who, in such circum 
stances — in the midst of an interesting serie 
of remarks addressed to them equally with lh( 
rest of the company, turned aside their heads 
began to whisper to the person who sat next ti 
them, on an entirely new subject ; and thui 
diverted his attention as well as their own fron 
the speaker. This is, undoubtedly, a gross oi 
fence against good manners. It is practicall] 
telling the speaker that you do not think hio 
worth listening to, and is certainly ealculatei 
to embarrass, and even to interrupt him in hi 
remarks. Surely those who are desirous c 
doing to others, as they would that others, i\ 
like circumstances, should do to them, will en 
deavour to avoid such a palpable indecorum. 

11. Another radical maxim of good manners 
in conversation, is to treat what is said b 
OTHERS respectfully. This maxim, as wel 
as the last, is perpetually disregarded. To sa; 
nothing of the practice indulged by many, < 
habitually withdrawing their attention fror 
those with whom they are conversing ; ther 
are others, who testify their want of respect fo 
what is said to them, in conversation, in 
great variety of ways : by a smile of contempt 
by a half-concealed sneer ; by a manifest ur 
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willingness to hear the speaker to the end ; by 
interrupting him ; bj hints that his opinions are 
frivolous ; in a word, by some look^ tone, or 
gesture, not easily specified, or clothed in lan- 
guage, by which we may intimate to another 
that we regard wAat he is saying ai unworthy 
of being seriously considered. In all these 
ways, do proud men, impatient m'.n, obstinate^ 
opinionated, vulgar men, treat with disrespett 
many remarks which are worthy of their no* 
tice, and wound the feelings of many a modesty 
timid speaker. 

If you so far put yourself on a level with 
any one, as to converse with him at all, listen 
respectfully tcf wliat he has to say. It is very 
possible that when he has finished, and before 
he has finished, you may be constrained to think 
very little of his remarks. But do not wound 
his feelings, by giving him to understand, be- 
fore hand, that you expect very little from him 
to the purpose ; or by any thing that shall in- 
dicate sneer or contempt. Do not practically 
tell him, that you have no respect for what he 
is saying. Not only listen to him, but give 
every thought and word which he may utter, 
its Hue weight. Treat him, in short, as you 
wodld wish and expect, in like circumstances, 
to be treated by him. In no other way will 
you be able, when he has done, to answer his 
remarks^ in such a manner as will be likely to 
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h% useful to bimi as well as worthy of your- 

iilf. 

It. In conversation with an individual^ 
LOOK HIM IV THE FACXy and keep your eye 
generally fixed on his, as far as you can with- 
out staring, and looking hioi out of countenance. 
/The power ef the eye, in seconding and enforc- 
ing what is said, is incalculable. Besides, by 
talking to an acquaintance without looking him 
in the face, you forego a great advantage. You 
lose the (4>portiinity of perceiving what impres- 
sion your remarks make upon him ; and of 
deciding by his composure, or his sudden change 
of countenance, whether you are giving bim 
pleasure or pain by your communicatien. 
Many a discerning speaker, by watching the 
countenance of him whom he addressed, has 
been warned by its indications of the delicate 
ground on which he was treading, and prevent- 
ed from making further and perhaps very mis- 
chievous disclosures. 

IS. It is of great importance to a publick 
character, and especially to a clergyman, to 
learn the art of opposite g ERROirEons senti- 
MKHTS expressed in the course of conversation, 
witK firmneSvS, and, at the same time, without 
ofience. No dis4?erning individual can converse 
maoy minutes together, with almost any one, 
without hearing something said, with which he 
cannot entirely agree. New, to oppose such erro- 
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neous opinions i.% in most cases, a duty ; and 
yet to perform this duty seasonably, delicately^ 
and with a proper reference to time, place, and 
company, is one of those things which, more 
than most others, put in requisition our judg* 
ment, taste, good temper, and good breeding. 
Sometimes the best expression of yo^jr disappro- 
iMLtion will be by perfect silence. * In other 
cases, this would be want of fidelity. When 
you find yourself constrained, however, to give 
utterance to your dissent, let it bo^dene mildly, 
respectfully, and in a manner . ^ited to win, 
rather than to revolt, the erroritf^ For eacjsm-* 
pie ; instead of saying, to one who ba^ been 
delivering sentimeats in which you cannot eoii- 
cur — << You seem to me to talk absurdly ;"— 
oit ** Such opinions are grossly en'oneous and 
mischievous ;'* — or, ** A person who can speak 
thus, must have either a weak head, or a bad 
heart." — Rather say-^" I cannot concur in that 
opinion, for the following reasons, &c. ;'^ or, 
** You roust pardon me for entirely dissenting 
from that doctrine ;" — or, *^ Perhaps you have 
not adverted to some of the consequences of the 
opinion which you have just expressed ;" and 
so in other cases. We are never so likely to 
benefit those who broach erroneous opinions in 
our presence, as when we oppose them, without 
acrimony ; with a mild benevolence of man- 
ner ; and with such an exhibition of our rea- 

R 
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•Mi»M ii adapted to convince their judgment^ 
without wounding their pride. 

14. Avoid a haughty and authoritative 
MANNSR in conversation. There are, undoubt- 
edly, many clergymen who allow themselves 
to feel in the parlour, very much as they do in 
the pulpit ; as if it were their prerogative to 
dictate their sentiments ex cathedra ; and as if 
they expected to be heard, not as friends, but as 
auperiotirsi and authorized instructors. Hence 
they have, habitually, something in their man* 
Der in company, which banishes ease, which 
chills confidence, which represses free inquiry, 
and which causes them to be listened to rather 
with constraint and timidity, than with afiec- 
tion. Carefully shun every thing of this kind. 
When you are conversing with friends i|) a 
parlour, you meet them on terms of equality. 
You are to address them, not as a lordly dicta- 
tor, but as a respectful friend : not as having 
authority over their consciences, but as a helper 
of their instruction and their innocent pleasure. 
Avoid, therefore, in such circumstances, all 
harsh, dogmatical expressions and tones. Do 
not think to convince by your ipse dixit, or to 
put down an opponent by your sovereign au- 
thority. This would be proud dictation^ rather 
than conversing; and ought to be carefully 
avoided by one who wishes to succeed, by ad- 
dressing and treating men as rational beings ; 
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by respecting the rights of conscience ; and by 
convincing the understandings of those whom 
he desires to gain. 

15. As far as you can, avoid contbovbrst 
in conversation, especially in mixed companies. 
I say, as far as you can. It is not always pos- 
sible to avoid it. An impudent, rough, or vul- 
gar attack, may compel you to take the stand 
and tone of a polemick, when you least of 
all desire it. When such a case occurs, it ought 
to be studiously met without heat or passion, 
and brought to a close as speedily as possible. 
But many g(K)d mea love controversy ; or, at 
any rate, are easily betrayed into it They 
have so little knowledge of the world, and so 
little discretion, that they are always ready to 
give battle, whenever they see the banner of a 
party raised. And ^ven if they be seated in 
large, mixed companies, and be in danger of 
having all eyes and ears turned to them ; still 
they imagine that no disputable sentiment must 
be allowed to. pass. This is a real infirmity. 
Watch and pray against it without ceasing. 
Never suffer the truth, if you can help it, to be 
trampled under feet in your presence. But 
there are many ways of interposing a mild, 
conciliatory word in its behalf, and doing it 
firmly, without allowing yourself to be drawn 
into a dispute. And in this case, the old me< 
dical maxim, obsta principiisy is of great va- 
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lue. Be on the watch to avoid comtroveny^ 
from the first moment jou perceiye a discre- 
pance of opinion. A slight effort may be suf* 
ficienty in the begianing, to avert the evil, 
which, after going a few steps forward, will be 
utterly unavailing. Before I take leave of this 
item, allow me, with especial earnestness, to 
put you on your guard against being drawn into 
controversy, in company, with aged men and 
yii\h females. Never dream that you will be 
able to convince, or by any means to effect an 
alteration in the opinions of a man who has 
passed the age oithree score, or three scare and 
ten. You do not dispute with such an one en 
equal terms. If his opinions be ever so erro* 
neous, he is probably wedded to them by long 
habit, as well as by strong prejudice. He will 
naturally consider himself as your superior^ 
and take for granted that you cannot instruct 
him. Of course, you will find it difficult to 
use the same freedom and* scope of argument 
with him, that you would with one nearer to 
an equality with yourself in age. Many rf 
the same considerations apply to females. In 
acuteness, wit, sprightliness, and delicate 
raillery, they often prove very powerful oppo- 
nents; while the hands of a male adversary 
are, in a great measure, tied« so that he cannot 
wield with unrestrained freedom many of those 
weapons which he might properly, and with 
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great effect, employ againgt an adversary of his 
own sex. 

16. Closely conneeted with this caufion 
against sliding into unseasonable controversy 
in company y is another ap^ainst losing toitr 
TEMPER in controversy, nhen you happen to be 
either unavoidably dragged, or inadvertently 
betrayed, into it. Perhaps clergymen may be 
said to be peculiarly exposed to this temptation. 
For besides the various other infirmities, which 
they share in common with all good men, they 
are, perhaps, peculiarly liable to feel deeply, 
when their profession or their opinions are at- 
tacked. Always set a double guard, therefore^ 
at this point. Recolle<;t not only the sin of all 
rash and unseasonable an^er ; but how much 
the exhibition of it lowers the dignity of a grave, 
official man ; and also that, in controversy, 
according to an old maxim, ^he who first gets 
angry will generally be considered as having 
the weaker side of the argument. 

17. Endeavour to cultivate an east, at- 
tractive MANNER in conversation. Not that 
I would have you put on the smiiii g, simper, 
ing countenance, which many affect, as giving 
them, what they think, a pleasant, social air. 
This is, to all discerning people, digusting, 
rather than attractive. But by the attractive 
manner which 1 would recommend, I mean, 

that frank, courteous, unaffected, benign man- 

^ R 
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ner, which invites freedom of intercourse, and 
which is adapted to place all who approach us 
at their ease. Such a quality in a clergyman, 
is more precious than rubies, and if properly 
cultirated and employed, may become a bless- 
ing to thousaftds* Of course, the attainment 
and exercise of it ought to be studied. And 
I know of ho means of attaining it more ef- 
fectual, than habitually cultivating that genuine 
christian benevolence, which the spirit and the 
example of the blessed Saviour so powerfully 
retommend. A thousand rules on the sub- 
ject, expressed with all the point and eloquence 
imaginable, and day by day treasured up ia 
the memory, are of small value when compared 
with this successful culture of the moral feel* 
ings, and the heart 

li5. While you cultivate habitual affability, 
good nature, and benevolence in conversation 
be not TOO ready to make promises of ser- 
vice to those with whom you converse. The 
inexperienced and the sanguine, who have na- 
turally an obliging temper, are extremely apt 
to be betrayed into this fault. They feel much 
disposed to oblige ; and they hastily make pro- 
mises, and excite expectations, which they 
cannot fulfil. Be not ready to promise, unless 
you are sure of your ability to perform. Be 
sacredly careful not to disappoint the just ex- 
pectations which you have excited ; aad make 



a pointy instead of doing lem than yoQ say^ ra» 
ther to do more. I have known a number of 
men, and especially yoahg men, in publick 
stations, who were so ready to excite espeeUi* 
tion of the great things they would d*, (or in- 
dividuals, or for publick bodies, and ao remark* 
ably delinquent in accomplisiiing what they ao 
hastily undertook, that, after a whik, n« 
confidence whatever was reposed in tkeir un* 
dertakings. 

19. It is of the utmost importance to one 
whose profession leads him much into soeiety, 
that he bs itot ready to take ovfencs at •▼• 
ery trifle that occurs in the course of conversa- 
tion. It is a real misfortune for any man, and 
especially for a clergyman, when his natural 
temper is jealous and suspicious, and when he 
is ever on the watch for some fancied design to 
offend him, or to wound his feelings. I have 
known men in the sacred office so extremely 
sensitive to everything of this kind, that their 
best friends were obliged to converse with them 
with a degree of caution truly painful. The 
most innocent remark sometimes became mat- 
ter of ofibnce, and where no one else saw the 
remotest purpose of personal application, an 
unfortunate individual was made an offender 
for a word. Guard, I pray you, against this 
unhappy temper with the utmost vigilance. 
Never think of taking offence, until you are 
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'very certain offence was intended. Be sure to 
err rather on the side of forbearance and charity 
than of excessive suspicion. Nay, even if you 
have proof that there was an intention to wound 
your feelings, rather set it down to the score of 
temporary peevishness, than of settled maligni- 
ty ; and be ready to meet the offending indivi- 
dual, on the next occaiaon, with the same sere- 
nity and good will as ever. 

20. Avoid becoming suddenly .A/ND exces. 

SIVELY INTIMATE WITH STRANGERS, at a first 

interview, and especially committing your< 
SELV to them. This is a great mark of precipi- 
tation and weakness Be not ready to trust 
every body. Confidential friendship is a plant 
of slow growth. Many people appear extreme- 
ly plausible, and even fascinating at a first in- 
terview, who are utterly unworthy of your con- 
fidence, and will be speedily discovered to 
be so. 

21. Never, if you can help it, put yourself 
IN THE POWER OP ANY MAN. It is indeed, 
a common maxim, that you ought never to put 
yourself in the power of any but tried friends. 
I would g» further, never do it in any casCy 
unless it be absolutely necessary. For exam- 
ple, if it be impossible for you to proceed 
in a delicate and highly important matter, 
without making a confidant of some one, sub- 
mit to the necessity. Make the best choice 
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you can. But, on no account, let your comma* 
nication go further. It can do no good, and 
may do much harm, in wayi that you nerer 
thought of anticipating. The mott prudent and 
uieful publick men I have ever known, were 
found among those who e^^rcised the meet im* 
penetrable reserve respecting the; delicate con» 
cerns of themselves and others. Who did not 
impart the knowledge of them even to their 
nearest relations. 

22. Remember that a der^man ought ever 
to nAiNTAiN psasovju. piGNiTT in conversa^ 
tioa. This is too often forgotten. Personal 
dignity, in this case, may be impaired^ by levi* 
ty, by buffoonery, by the recital of low, vulgar 
anecdotes, by any thing, in short, which evinces 
the want of that seriousness and self resptctf 
which can never be abandoned with impunity* 
Remember that, though it be not only lawful^ 
but desirable that clergymen should be afiable 
and cheerful ; yet that they can never manifest 
a spirit of habitual levity and jesting, without 
giving pain to all correct persons who observe 
it Dr. Johnson was far from being a preci* 
tian, either in his feelings or manners ; yet when 
he saw a couple of clergymen indulging in con- 
siderable mirth and jollity at a dinner table, be 
said with emotion, << This merriment of parsons 
is very disgusting." And, truly, when minis* 
ters of the gospel, who ought to set an example 
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•f difi;nity as well as piety^ undertake to exhibit 
themselves for the entertainment of company ; 
to recite low, common- place stories ; and not 
only to repeat, but also to act tht-ir narratives^ 
with all the circumstances of comedy and farce 
which belonfi^ to them ; it cannot fail of giving 
pain to every mind of corrisct christian feelings 
and of lowering the ministerial character. 

23. Be not ready to join in noisy laugh- 
TEB against any one who has inadvertently com- 
mitted a blunder, either in speecih or action. 
It gives pain ; and is a mark of very coarse 
breeding. A dignified command of the coun* 
tenance^ is a talent of great value to one in a 
publick station, and adapted to save him from 
many an embarrassing and mortifying occur- 
rence. It is a real infirmity, and, in a minister 
of the gospel an unhappy one, to be ever rea- 
dy to laugh, or to be noted as a great laugher. 

24. It is a great offence against good breed- 
ing to be ever ready to tuun the eyes op a 

COMPANY on a certain INDIVIDUAL, tO whoih 

some remark, cursorily made, is supposed to 
be applicable, and thus, oftentimes, deeply to 
embarrass him. I have often seen this rule, vi- 
olated in the public assembly, as well as in the 
parlour. A remark is made, perhaps, which is 
levelled at the particular denomination or party 
to which an individual present belongs, or at 
some opinion which he holds, or some conduct 
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with which he is known to be chargeable. la 
an instant^ every eye is turned toward him ; 
and perhaps some fairly turn round in their 
seats, to gaze with a' smirk, or a sneer at the . 
supposed delinquent There is something so 
indelicate in this, that a person of truly correct 
feeling will by no means allow himself to prac- 
tise it. 

25. I have long thooght that the practice of 
BfiTAiLiNG ANECDOTES, was One by far too 
much indulged by many clergymen. To be 
able to tell a seasenable, appropriate, short and 
pointed anecdote, now and then, is certainly an 
accomplishment by no means to be despised, 
and very proper to be indulged by a 'clergy- 
man, as well as by any other man. But to 
abound in them ; to be continually resorting 
to them ; to make the repetition of them a fa- 
vourite amusement, and one of our characteris- 
ticks ; is indeed unworthy of a christian min- 
ister. I could name clergymen who have a set 
of anecdotes, which they are constantly retail- 
ing ; some of them very vulgar ; a large por- 
tion of them old and perfectly stale ; not a few 
relating to ludicrous citations and expositions 
of Scripture, and, of course, calculated to make 
the Scriptures ridiculous in the view of ma^y 
people ; and these, perhaps, repeated the .hun- 
dreth time, to the loathing of many who have 
heard.them over and over again. A man must 
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hare t better memory^ and a richer fund, than 
commonly fall to the lot of the retailers of an- 
ecdetesy who does not repeat the items in his 
list, many times over^ to the same individuals. 
But this is not the worst. The persons in 
question, by the constant repetition of ludicrous 
stories, have insensibly cherished in their minds 
a habitual bias to levity, and have come, at 
length, to be expected to be the general jesters 
for their company. 

f 6. This propensity to the incessant retailing 
of anecdotes becomes more highly exceptiona- 
ble, when it leads, as it sometimes does, to the 
recital of those which include the repetition of 
noPANE OR OBSCBNE LANGUAttB. It is in vain 
to say that he who only repeats the story, is 
not the author of the language, and by no means 
expresses his approbation of it If the ear be 
polluted by the words of profaneness and obsce- 
nity, it matters little who first of ail uttered 
them, llie work of mischief is accumukting 
by every repetition ; and the desire of every 
christian ought to be that it be never heard 
again. 

27. Nearly allied to the practise of constant- 
ly retailing common-place, or unseemly anec- 
dotes, is that of habitually repeating old and 
6TALB VBOVERBS. These, from the circumstance 
of their having been repeated so many thousand 
times^ have ceased to interest ; and many of 
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them are truly vulgar, so that to be continually 
repeating tlxem, would be really to subject your- 
self to the charge of habitual vulgarity. The 
truth is, making yourself remarkable for the fre- 
quent repetition of any particular form of speech, 
or proverbial expression, is alike contrary to all 
gopd taste, and good breeding. 

. 28. And this leads me to lay it down as ano- 
ther fundamental principle of conversation^ that 
nothing in the least degree bordering on the 
INDELICATE, OR THE COARSE, ought evcr to es- 
cape, in conversation, from the lips of a nfiinis- 
ter. If you wish to know how far I would car- 
ry this principle, I answer, if there be a 
thought or a word which the most delicate fe- 
male would shrink from uttering in a publick 
company : if there be an anecdote, which the 
most scrupulous matron would be unwilling 
to relate, if all the world were her hearers ; 
then let no clergyman venture to give utterance 
either to the one or the other. His delicacy 
ought to be quite as scrupulous and pure as that 
of the most refined lady. 

29. It is one of the most obvious dictates of 
good manners, kot to inteurupt another 
PERSON WHEN HE IS SPEAKING ; and yet how 
frequently is this plain rule of decorum viola- 
.ted ! To interrupt one in conversation, almost 
always carries with it an offensive character. 
It implies either, that we are not instructed or 
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interested by what he is saying ; that we have 
not patience to hear him to the end, and are 
anxious that he should come to a more speedy 
cidse ; or that we are wiser than he, and more 
competent to give instruction on the subject on 
which he is speaking : neither of which is con- 
sistent with that resf^ct and benevolence which 
we owe to those with whom we converse. Butf 
while you sacredly guard against interrupting 
others in conversation, be not impatient of in- 
terruption yoti7>9e(/l Bear it with calmness, 
and without the least indication of irritated feel- 
ing. Set it down to the score of inadvertence^ 
of nervous excitement, of irascible feeling, of 
constitutional impatience— *-in short of any thing 
rather than a design to give offence, unless you 
are compelled by nnquestionable testimony to 
adopt this unfavourable construction. 

30. Never allow yourselfflatly and offensively 
to CONTRADICT ANY ONE with whom you are 
conversing, provided you mean to remain on 
good term9 with him. It is always a breach of 
good manners, and, to many persons, peculiar- 
ly painful and embarrassing. If you suspect^ 
or even if you are certain^ that a statement 
made is entirely incorrect, instead of saying 
bluntly, *< that is false,'* or ** that is not true ;*' 
—or, " the fact is not as you state it ;** — how 
much more delicate and proper to say — ^< Do 
you not mistake ?''— — "Are you not mism- 
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formed ?'' << I eaanot belp thinking that you 

ire deceired with respect to that matter/'— 
But while you never allow yourself bluntly or 
harshly to contradict others, in conversation ; 
always make a point of bearing it patiently 
when you are contradicted yourse{f. Remem- 
ber that it much oftener arises from coarseness 
of mind, and ignorance of proprietyi than from 
any intention to wound feelings ; and, there- 
fore, ought, in common, to be pitied, rather 
than resented, or made matter of offence. 

31. Guard against th£ indulgevcs of per- 
sonal VANITT in conversation. This is a foi- 
ble, or rather a sin, which so frequently lowers 
the dignity, and interferes with the usefulness 
of men, otherwise of great excellence* that you 
cannot be too careful to fly from its approaches. 
In any man it is revolting ; but in a minister of 
the gospel, or in a candidate for the ministry, 
it is peculiarly offensive and degrading. Let 
not the excessive love of praise get the posses- 
sion of your mind. Despise the petty and un- 
worthy arts of those who are constantly seeking 
to draw it toward themselves. Beware of 
seeming to court observation or attention. Al- 
ways remember that the larger your demands 
on others for their respect and admiration, the 
less they will be disposed to yield you. Ho 
man is so likely to be both honoured and loved 
as he who appears never to think of soliciting 
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or desiring either. Whereas he who insists on 
often dragging into view his own excellence, 
and who is continually blazoning his own tal- 
ents, attainments and virtues, will generally be 
found to lose reputation just in proportion as he 
takes into his own hands the task of awarding it 
to himself. 

32. Vanity, in general, is the parent of ego- 
tism in conversation ; — another foible, against 
which I exhort you to guard. " Let not the 
idea of yourself appesLV to be always present to 
your imagination." Talk not of yourself, your 
plans, your doings, or your affairs, in company, 
if you can easily avoid it., Do not embrace eve- 
ry opportunity of relating something to your 
own advantage, or that of your family, or rela* 
tives. It can scarcely be done in any shape, 
however ingenious, without having an unplea- 
sant appearance, and had, therefore, better be 
omitted altogether. Even speaking of your 
own d^tcis and weaknesses j will be» considered 
by many as an indirect compliment to yourself; 
because it conveys the idea that you feel so se- 
cure in the acknowledged possession of higher 
and nobler qualities, that you can afford to be 
thought defective in those oi minor importance. 

83. Do WOT AFFECT WIT in conversation. 
Wit, like poetry, to be tolerable must be very 
good. Now very few persons are possessed of 
this commodity in its genuine, attractive cha* 
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raeter. The greater part of what is called wit, 
like most of the versifying in our worid, is but 
an humble and vapid imitation of that which it 
wishes to be thought Never attempt ta force 
nature, then, in the one case, any more than 
you would in the other. Few things are more 
Uttdignified and paltry, than to see a man im** 
potently struggling with attempts at wit, when 
the only thing really ludicrous about the matter 
is, the utter failure of the effort The probabi- 
lity is that you have not real wit. If you have, 
it will occasionally disclose itself in spite of 
your efforts to repress it. If you have not, af- 
fecting it, and trying to excite it, will only 
make you an object of ridicule. And, after all, 
it is not a very desirable accomplishment for a 
minister of the gospel It has been commonly 
found to be a snarQ rather than a treasure to 
those who really possessed it 

34. Do not indulge pcdantkt in conversa- 
tion. By this you will understand me to mean 
a formal and unseasonable ostentation of learn- 
ing ; a fault into which men of superficial know- 
ledge, more particularly professional men, are 
extremely apt to fall, and with which some 
clei^men, and especially young clergymen, 
are frequently chargeable. If you have ever 
80 much learning, there is littleness in making 
a parade of it ; and if you have but a small por- 
tion , there is something bordering on dishones- 
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tj ia vaunting it as if you had much. The best 
rule in the world on this subject is, to get as 
much knowledge of every valuable kind as you 
can ; and never to make any further display of 
it than the discharge of your duty necessarily 
^ demands. If you were to hear a ph vaician or 
lawyer holding forth^ in a mixed company, on 
the technicalities and the recondite lore of his 
profession, would you not be disposed to smile? 
And ought you not to guard against exciting a 
smile in others by similar conduct on your own 
part? 

35. Both the spibit and the lanottage of 
VLATTEBT in Conversation, are utterly unwor- 
thy of an ambassador of Christ. In any man it 
is bdse ; but in him who ought to be a pattern 
and a' leader in all that is good, it is pre-emi« 
nently base. Yet there are clergymen who are 
by no means free from this charge. Their opi- 
nions of so many persons and things are either 
openly solicited, or indirectly required ; and 
their tiemptations to gratify the feelings of so 
many different classes of people, are so power- 
ful, that they are not always able to resist them. 
I will not suppose any one who bears the sa- 
cred office, to be so unprincipled as to indulge 
in the hsbii of indiscriminate ^atteri/^ which, 
as it must defeat its own purpose, is as foolish 
and contemptible, as it is wicked. But what I 
warn you against, is that delicate flattery, to 
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which many s^od men are prone ; which fre- 
quently disguises itself under the name of be* 
nevolence ; and of which, perhaps, the poison 
is the more deleterious, because it is so delicate* 
ly and sparingly administered. Nover flatter 
any one. Never make yo ir praise cheap. It 
ia not sinful, indeed, to cpmmend another, 
where commendation is really deserved ; but 
let it be bestowed at a proper time and place ; 
and be conscientious in falling short of what is 
due, rather than going beyond it. Remember 
how inflammable a thing human vanity is ; and 
guard against the risk of kindling it into a 
flame. He that Jlatttreth his neighbour , says 
the wise man, spreadeth a net for his feet. 

36. And as I would warn you against flat- 
tering others ; so I would warn you, with no 
less solemnity, against invitinq coMMr.KDATiov 

iN]> FLATTMRT FROM OTHERS TO Y(»UKS£LF. 

Nothing is more common, than what is most 
expressively called, <* fishing for praise.** 
Sometimes it is almost extorted ; and what is 
it then worth ? Despise the littleness, as well 
as abhor the sin, of this miserable beggary. I 
have known ministers who were in the constant 
habit, immediately aftei* descending from the 
pulpit, if they fell in with a brother clergyman^ 
of asking him his opinion of the sermon which 
he had just heard. Where such inquiries are 
<^Qfi|ied to very intimate friends, they arQ| 
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p%rbMf§f mot !• be wholly blamed ; although, 
•Ten then, they are in a greater or leu degree, 
indications of vanity, and spread a snare for 
the honesty of eur friends, and had better he 
•mitted. But when addressed, as I hare known 
them to be, to strangers as well as friends, there 
is a littleness about them trul> contemptible. 
The same general remark may be applied to 
those cases in which, though there be not a di- 
rect solicitation to praise a discourse ; there is 
evidently a door opened for that purpose. I once 
knew c clergyman, who, so far as I had an op^ 
portunity of observing, never failed of saying, 
to every hearer whom he fell in with, for half 
an hour or an hour after the close of his own 

sermon, sabbath after sabbath " We've had 

a very solemn subject to day." This I have 
heard him repeat and repeat, until it became 
perfectly nauseating ; and have observed him to 
bow and smile with much complacency, when 
his own indirect con.pliment to his sermon, 
drew from one good-natured auditor after an- 
other, a dose of flattery. 

87. Do not SPEAK op your own psrform** 
Avcss AT ALL, after they are brought to a 
close, if you can, consi:»tently with duty avoid 
it. If you appear *a/2*^^e(/ with thein, it will 
be thought vanity. If you profess yourself dis 
satisfied jii^v'iW be considered as an indirect me 
thod Iff inviting praise. If you merely make 
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the general subject oq whick you iiaiya bean 
diseoursingy the subject of conrersat on in eom* 
pany, after wardfy even wit.i the purest motivet^ 
it will be apt to be misconstrued as an ingenious 
device to extort commendation for what you 
ha>e done. Never boast, on the one hand, of 
the length of time, ur the care which you have 
bestowed on your discourses ; or, on the other^ 
of the expedition and ease with which you pre- 
pare them Never allow yuu^^eif to talk at all 
on such subjects, unless >ou are compelled ta 
do it. A tiiousand ether subjects, more likely^ 
in those circumstances, to be useful, lie before 
you.* If a discourse which you have delirered 
be commended in your presence, do not appear 
either to be too much gratified with the coca« 
mendatian, or to despise it. Receive the com^ 
pliment either with renpectful silence,, with 
a slight bow, or with the shortest possible ex- 
pression of thanks ; and, as soon as is consistent 
with courtesy, change the subject. 

99. Some p rsons, under the notion of avoid- 
ing formality and flattery, give way to i ritdh 
BAMiLiARiTT, which they call, indeed, by some 
favourable name ; but which deserves to be se- 
verely reprobated. 1 have often known young 
preachers, when they had become a little fami- 
liar with their companions, in the habit, when 
addressing them, of calling them b> their chris- 
tian names only, or by their surnames only ; 
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and indulging habitually, not merely in the 
freedom, but also in all the coarseness of un- 
bridled raillery. Rely upon it, this ii, in ge- 
neral, not uise. Mutual dignity, and mutual 
respect, are indispen>ahle to the continued ex- 
istence of christian frieiidshjp, in its most pure, 
delicate, and profitable torm. If you wish to 
maintain such friend^llip, be free and uncon- 
strained ; but never indulge in rude and coarse 
familiarity. Those who are worthy of your 
love, will certainly be repelled rather than at- 
tracted by it. 

3f^. When I remind you of the importance 
of maintaining a constant blgabd to tbuth 
in conversation, you mil consider me as en- 
forcing a plain point in ethicks, which no one 
ean dispute. But I wish to go further' than 
this language will be popularly considered as 
importing. 1 mean much m(>re than t))at a 
minister of the gospel ought to avoid downright 
lyings m company, whether the object of the 
lie be to flatter, or to it Jure. It ought to be 
his object, in making every staten cnt, in re- 
peating the most trivial narrative, to guard as 
carefuU}' against nr.isrep resenting, or exaggera- 
ting any fact, as if he v^ere on oath : to give no 
false colouring, no over colouring, and not, 
even in jest, to misstate the smallest circum- 
stance. 1 have had the happiness to be ac- 
quainted with a few men whose habits were of 
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this kind ; and it wai delightful to obserrt 
what weight it imparted to their word; ind 
how CO J pletely they were delivered from all 
those troubli'So/ne explanations ani retractions, 
to which the less scrupulous were constantly 
exposed. 

40. Be strictly attentive to the circumstancet 
of 711C69 PLACK) AND COMPANY in Conversation 
Look round the room, before you introduce 
a particular new topick, and ask yourself, whe- 
ther it is a suitable one for that company ? 
Or, whether t^»ere be any individuals present to 
whom it may bo peculiarly unwelcome or em- 
barrassing? There is an old French proverb, 
the import of which is — *' Be careful never to 
mention a rope in the family of a man who has 
been hanged.'' It is a proverb full of good 
sense, and social delicaay. Yet nothing is more 
common than to see persons of absent or coarse 
minds, violating this rule. They introduce 
subjects, or indulge remarks, calculated to 
wound the feelings of some of the most estima- 
ble individuals present; and this, not for the 
laudable purpose of benefiting the individuals 
in question, or of bearing an honest testimony 
•gainst vice; but from mere inadvertence or 
want of feeling. Think, therefore, before you 
speak, not onlyt^;.^a/ you are about to say, but 
also to whom you are about to address it. Il 
is oaid, thai Bishop Burnet was so apt to wound 
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tibe feelings of those with whom he was con- 
versing, bj an infraction of this rule, from mere 
absence of mind, that some of his best friends 
wer^e afraid of introducing him to distinguished 
strangers, lest he shoulc' embarrass them as well 
as himself by an infirmity, whi^h, if its effects 
had not been son)et.ime» so painful, would hay^ 
be<*n often infinitely ludicrous. Direct parti- 
cular attention to tliis object ; and it will soon 
become as much a fixed habit of your mind to 
advert to the persons addressed in every con- 
yersntion, as to any other circuuisiance attend- 
ing the communication. 

41. When" any persons impart to you a know- 
ledge of farts in confidence^ make a point of be- 
ing DKLJCATKLY FAI » HI^UL TO THE TBUST 

COMMUTED TO YotJ. It uot unfrcquently hap- 
pens that the sick and the dying ; persons in 
difiiculty and distress ; and persons under anxi- 
ety of mind respeciing their etrrnal state, n:ake 
communications in confidence to ministers of 
the gospel ; undrr the impn^ssion that they, 
of allnien, may be most safely trusted. In ev- 
ery such case, prf'servt: ihe most inviolable se- 
cnsy. Hiit (here are many other, cases, in 
which, though no formal ir»junction of secresy 
is expressed^ still it ought by all means to be 
unden^toods hy every delicately prudent mind. 
We all know how frequently, and with what 
strict honour, professional secrets are kept by 
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Lawyers and Phyaicians : and I have longbeen 
of the opinion that habits of more strict reserve 
than have commonly been thought needful, 
ought to be maintained by clergymeni with re- 
gard to all ommunications made to them, as 
such ; whether formally confidential or not; and 
that even after an ordinary conversation on any 
delicate or important su^jrct, it is always best 
to avoid repeating what has been communica- 
ted. No. one can tell how may thi^^gs may oc- 
cur which may render it peculiarly Important 
that he should have kept it to idmxelf. You 
may publish yonr own >ecrets, if you choosi? to 
be weak enough to d<> so; hut you have no ri<j;ht 
to publish those of others. In general, a pub- 
lick man ought to rep^ at very little of what is 
communicated to him. It can do no harm, in 
common cases, to keep it secret, while tlie mis- 
chiefs of disclosing it may be endless. 

49. It is the fault of many to be Lorn, and 
IVEN BoiSTEKOUb, in Conversation. If the 
company be ever so larg:e, the moment they be- 
come a little engaged and animated, the}' speak 
loud enough not only to b< heard in every part 
of the room, but so as to attract aiad tvt^njhrce 
the attention of the whole cunipany ; and that, 
perhaps, when coi^ versing on a subject which 
ought not to be matter of such publick procla- 
mation. There is no little indelicacy in this. 
When you arc publickly addressed, across • 
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deaire that the whole company should hear 
your answer ; let your reply be audible^ but 
not loud. Let mildness and dignity mark er» 
ery word you utter. 

43. Guard against the too frequekt uss ok 
SUPERLATIVES in your social intercourse. Per- 
sons of ardent, impetuous minds, and especial* 
]y the young, are apt to manifest an undue fond- 
ness for the superlative degree in conversation. 
If they praise any persim or thing, they seem 
to think of using no epithets hut those which 
indicate the highest grade of excellence. If 
they commend any one's talentSy they are sure 
to represent them as of <' the highest order/* 
If they would speak well of a sermon^ they 
pronounce it <* incomparably excellent.'* Oa 
the contrary, if they undertake to express an 
unfavourable opinion, the terms, <• contempti- 
ble," *« execrable," << detestable," are the soft- 
est which the}- think of employing In short, 
the more high-vvrouj2;ht their figures, and the 
mor.e intense and ardent their wh le style of 
expression, the fnore interesting they suppose 
their conversauon to be. Let me entreat you 
to guard against the habitual use of this vehe- 
mence and inten^iity of language. It is seldom 
called for. Men of sense and good taste rarely 
permit themselves to employ it. A strict re- 
gard to truth generally forbids it. And with 
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respect to those who are in the habit of em* 
pioying it, both their praise and their blame 
soon becon>e che ^p, and, at length worthless. 
He who wishes his approbation or his censure 
to go for much, must not be Tery lavish of 
either. 

44. Seek all convenient opportunities of 

OOKVERSI.NO WII'U THE EMINENTLY WISE 4.ND 

oooDy and of listening to their conver- 
sation. Especially when you are engaged ia 
investigating an important subject, endeavour, 
if possible, to enjoy the privilege of conversing 
on thai subject with some individual, and even 
with more than one, of profound views, and ex* 
tensive reading. You may often learn more in 
an hour, by conversing with such an one, than 
by the solitary reading or meditation of a month* 
Dr. Franklin^ once told a friend, that some of 
his most 0\ iginal thoughts were suggested by 
the collision of conversation ; and that, too, 
very often, upon subjects foreign to those on 
which he was conversing. And Mr. Fox^ the 
far-famed parliamentary orator, declared in the 
British House of Commons, that he had learned 
more from Mr. j&urA;e'f conversation than from 
all the books he had ever read in his life.* 

45, Finally ; be constantlf and vigi- 
lantly OBSERVANT of the habits in eonversa* 

^ jRtffA'f Introductory Lectures, p. 349« 
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ti^D of those persons who are considered as most 
pleasant and acceptable in this department of 
social I'dt'ercourse. In every community there 
are thoke who are universally allowed to excel 
in colloquial accomplishments. Now it will be 
Tery unwise to be humble imitators of such 
persons; but it will, undoubtedly, be the part 
of wisdom to take notice of the means by 
which they attain success ; and to make such 
use of what you see, as your own particular ta- 
lentSy habits, and character may render proper. 
I doubt whether any man ever aequired muck 
excellemee in this important art, without the 
happy talent of close obs* rvation, and, in this 
way, as well as by his own good sense, making 
himsfjf mas er of the proprieties and delicacies 
which become the social circle* 
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Let your speech be always with grace sea- 
iomd with salt. Coloss. it. 6. 



RELIGIOUS COJTVERSATIOJf. 



DBAR TOWtt FkISITO, 

To be able to introduce the great subject of 
Beligion, in an easy, seasonable, and acceptable 
manner, in the daily intercourse of society, is a 
most precious talent, the uses of which are more 
Variou8,m«re rich, more numerous, and more im- 
portant, than almost any that can be mentioned. 

That this ability, when it exist?« in a high de-^ 
p^y is, in part, a natural talent, cannot be 
doubted. The physical temperament of some 
mea is much more favourable to the ready and 
uneonstrained performance of the duty in ques- 
^on, than that of many others. More stress, 
however, I apprehend, has been sometimes laid 
•n this fact, than there ought to have been. 
Not A few allege that they have << no gift'' of 
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thiikiod, and| therefore, content themselves* 
in th« habitual neglect of the duty. At any 
rate, they rarely attempt it, and think that they 
cannot perform it, even tolerably. But it 
would be just as reasonable to plead, because an 
easy, pleasant, and attractive elocution is natu- 
ral, in a peculiar degree, to some, that there- 
fore others who cannot attain equal excellence 
in this respect, ought not to attempt to speak at 
all. I'he fact is, the power of introducing and 
maintaining religious conversation well, though 
to a certain extent, a natural gift, is yet capable 
of GREAT IMPROVEMENT, nay, it may be said, 
of V.N LIMITED IMPROVEMENT ; and the truc rea- 
son, no doubt, why some persons, of plain ta- 
lents, and with even striking disadvantages of 
physical temperament, yet excel in this happy 
art, is that they have taken more pains to 
CULTIVATE a talent so pRculiarly precious to 
the pious mind, and so manifestly useful in all 
the intercourse of life. To what appear to me 
some of the best means of carrying on this cul- 
tivation, I shall advert before closing the pre- 
sent letter. 

My first object shall be to point out some 
errorSy in relation to this subject, which appear 
to me to be prevalent ; and this will prepare 
the way for a few general counsels for conduct- 
ing religious conversation ; and also for cuitiva- 
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iinf^ a happy talent for the discharge of this part 
of christian and ministerial duty. 

1. It is an error to suppose that religious 
conversation must be introduced on all occa* 
sions, and in all companies, iridiscriminately, 
whether the time, the character of the persons 
present, and the circui!:»tances, favour it or 
not No doubt many who have but little taste 
{t)r such conversation, omit to introduce it, un- 
der the plea that there is *^ no good opportuni 
ty," when it is really otherwise. But there 
can be as little doubt, that there are many oc- 
casions, in which no suitable opening for it is 
presented. On such occasions, to drag forward 
the subject, in a formal manner, and, as it were, 
^*by main force," i< never judicious, and often 
very revolting. It frequently has the appear- 
ance of being done as a kind of official task, 
which is never likely to do good. Be always 
on the watch for opportunities of saying some- 
thing for the honour of your Master, and for 
the welfare of the souls of men ; but do not 
think it your duty to compel people to listen 
to you on this most sacred, important and deli- 
cate of all subjects, when their character, their 
situation and their employment evidently close 
up every suitable avenue of approach. 

2. It is an error to imagine that the same 
methods of introducing and maintaining religi- 
ous conversation, are equally adapted to all per- 
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soDty ami ill oeeaflions. If I am not deceired, 
many adopt the notion that the very same plan 
of approach will answer in all cases, for the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the illiterate, 
the occupant of high officci and the niost un* 
pretending, obscure citizen. This is to set at 
naught all the principles of human nature, and 
to forget that the circumstances of men have 
much effect in modifying their feelings and 
character. If we open the Bible, we shall see 
ample warrant for addressing same persons on 
this subject unceremoniously and directly ; and 
others in a more cautious and circuitous man- 
ner. In this sense, we ou^ht, with the apostle, 
to " become all things to all men, that we may 
gain some ;" not by flattering their prejudices, 
or countenancing their corruptions ; but by 
endeavouring skilfully to adapt our instructions 
and exhortations to their several habits, attain- 
ments, circuinsta*ices, and taste. Those who are 
most intelligent, and whose pride would be most 
apt to be offended by an abrupt address, might 
be approached, and pt rhaps wofl, in an indi- 
rect and gradual manner. There are thousands 
to whom I might safely say — <<Pray, Sir, do 
you cherish the hope that you are a real chris- 
tian V But there are many others, to w'nom if 
I were to address such a question, I should ex- 
pect to be shut out from all opportunity of ap- 
proaching or benefiting them afterwards. Yet 
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the very same people might, by a little addreif^ 
be insensibly draiFvn into d free conyeraation on 
the same subject, and to answer that very ques- 
tion, w'thuut the least ofience. This is one 
of the many cases in which some knowledge .of 
human nature and of the world is essential to a 
wise discharge of duty Nor is it a valid objec- 
tion to this counsel to say, that, if we follow it, 
we may be tempted to defer too muck to human 
rank, and corrupt refinement. There- is, no 
doubt, danger on this quarter, against whieh 
we ought to guard. But the abuse of a things 
is not a legitimate argun^ent against its use. 
Counterfeits do not prove that there is no true 
moneyjfit rather the reverse. 

3. .^M;her very common error^ in religioua 
conversatipn, is lo say too muih. A man 
may be << too full of talk'^. on this, as well as 
on any other subjftct. That is, he may talk so 
much and so long, as to become ^* a weariness^' 
even to his pious hearers, and much more to 
those who are not pious. This is far frorp be- 
ing a rare occurrence ; and it becomes especi- 
ally an evil, when the pious sentiments uttered, 
are all' of the most common-place sort ; and, 
not only so, but deah out in that common-place, 
task like manner, which very seldom makes a 
favourable impression among discerning people. 
Gruard, then, against " exce^sive talkativeness,*' 
even here. Let what you say on this subject 
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be a real '^conrersation.'^ Let one ebjeet of 
your addreas be, to ioduce others to talk, and 
disclose their sentiments amA feelings, that you 
may know how to ans er them Let your 
part of the discussion be as lively, pointed, and 
short as you cati make it Never allow it to 
deg'^nerate into formal, tedious preaching, or 
rather prosing. 

4. Oice more, it is the error of some to im- 
agine that religious conversation is to be carried 
on with a tone Of voice, and an aspect of coun- 
tenance, peculiar to itself. Hence, while these 
persons converse on all i.ther subjects in a sim- 
ple, easy, natural manner, the momint they 
pass to the subject ot religion, their lyLutO^inan- 
ner is ch:)nged. It becomes formal affd artifi- 
cial ; 80 that you would scarcely know them to 
be the same persons who had been a few 
minutes before conversing on ordinary subjects. 
This is a fault as unreasonable as it is repulsive* 
Why should men cease to speak naturally, 
when they come to speak on a subject the most 
interesting and delightful in Uie world? Shun 
this fault with the utmost care. Do not, in- 
deed, allow yourself to fail into the opposite 
extreme. — I mean talking on the suhject of re- 
ligion with levity. But, at the same time, let 
all grimace, all sanctimoniousRess of manner, 
all affected solemnity, all lufty dicution, be 
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carefully aToided. The more simple, 'affable^ 
and entirely inartificial your manner, the more 
you will gratifj ail classes ; nor is this all ; 
the more easy will you always lind it to slide 
insensibly into religious conversation, without 
alarming rhe fears of tlie most thougtitless ; aM 
the more easy to recur to it again, after a little 
interruption from other topicks. 

But, to guard against these errors^ is not all 
that is incumbent upon you in privately con- 
versing with men on their eternal interests. 
My next object, then, shall be to offer a few 
oounsels.^which I would fain hope may not be 
altogether useless. And, 

1. My first counsel is, that you make ▲ 

POIl^i .j^^IMTRODUCING RELIGIOUS CONVERSA* 
TION, WHKNEVER l^U HAVE A G009 OFFOhTU- 
NITT, A]r» THAT tOU ABOUM) IN IT, WHJf;R£- 
EVER TOU GO. 

It is melancholy to think how many hours 
n^inisters ^pend in company, without saying a 
word to recommend eit- er the st-rvice or kmg- 
dom of their Ma>ter. Nay, S(jmi- of these hours 
are spent in the company of the tiuly pious, 
with whom there is no uhs'Mch to relijcious coa- 
versation ; who expect it ; wh* doire it ; and 
who are disappointed at not finding it intro- 
duced. To be backward in introducing it in 
such company is unpardonable. But this is not 
alL In ©very con^pany and in every situation, 

Y 
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be on the watch for opportunities to speak a 
word for Christ. And when you do not find 
opportunities, by a little address, you may make 
them : and yo'i will often do so, if you have as 
eager, and as incessant a desire to do goody as 
the nfiiser has to turn every thing into the chan- 
nel ^of gain, and the ambitious man to gather 
laurels from all quaiters. I have often been 
struck vith that pas^^agc, in which the Apostle 
fauly when writma: to ihe Hebrews concerning 
ministers, says — '* They watch for souls." Aid> 
truly, the minister who acts on the principles 
of enlightened fidelity, will thus " waich," not 
only in the pulpit, but daily, and in all the 
walks of private intercourse. Let me entreat 
you, then, to lose no good opporturifpfcf con* 
versing on the most precious of all subjects Let 
your conversation, oontinnally be ^* with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that it may minister grace 
to the hearers." You ma} say a thoa>»and use* 
ful things in private coi»versation, which you 
never oould ut?er in the pulpit. You may an- 
swer qu. siions, solve scruphs^ obviate objec- 
tions, ri;prove fiiiits, and cor.iTiunicate know- 
ledge in the parlour, which could by no means 
be brought into the s^nctnury. Ahove all, in 
many cases rf j'.rivalc 'Ji">c»^iirsf' you may come 
near to the hearr ai>d tho conscience, and adapt 
your instructions vo individual f xi^c^ncies, in a 
way altogether iuipiacticable in adaressing a 
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public assembly. It has, therefore, often oc* 
curred to me as a fact equally wonderful and 
humiiiatingf that Christian ministers are not 
commonly more vigilant in availing themselves 
of this advantage, and more unceasing in the 
use of it. That their minds are not found teem* 
ing with good thoughts, pious hints, and in- 
structive, weighty sentimeots, as well as direct 
addresses* wherever they go. 

2. Cultivate the important art of introdu- 
cing CONVERSATION OH THE SUBJECT 07 KR* 
LIOION IN AN' IBAST AND HAPPT MANNER* 

One of the greatest difficulties attending this 
whole subject is to begin well. A formal in- 
troduction of the subject ; an introduction which, 
as it were, announces beforehand the inten* 
Hon of talking piously ; and which, of course, 
excites the fears of those who have no taste for 
such conversation, ought certainly, in ^ordinary 
cases, to be avoided. No less undesirable is 
an abrupt cemmencement of this species of 
conversation, that is, suddenly entering upon it. 
When something very different had been, the 
instant before, the subject of discourse. But 
why should we ever do either of these ? What 
subject can possibly be started, by any indivi- 
dual, or in any company, which a man of good 
sense, and whose heart is filled with pious 
and benevolent emotions, may not soon, and 
without violence, convert into a medium of 
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some uEfeful suggestions on the subject of re1i« 
gion ? The state of the weather ; the prospects 
of the husbtndman ; the news of the day ; an 
ordinary domestick occurrence ; the return of 
spring ; the approach of autumn ; or an accident 
on the road ; — these, or any analogous topicks 
which may be hinted at, furnish ample occasions 
for the introduction of pious sentiments ; inso- 
much that a social circle, might, by a person of 
tolerable address, and of the proper spirit, be 
translated from the region of perfect levity, to 
the region of serious and devout reflection, be- 
jGore they were aware that the transition vi^as in* 
tended. This is a happy art All may learn 
it who will be vigilant enough, and take pains 
enough for the purpose. With a moderate 
knowledge of human nature; a tolerable ad- 
dress ; a little attention to incidents as they 
arise ; and a heart glowing with desire to do 
good, the task is easy. ** Covet earnestly this 
gift ;^' labour without ceasing to make it ; and 
you will not labour in vain, 

3. Let your conversation be adapted to 

THE CHARACTER OF THE COMPANY INTO 
WHICH YOU MAY HAPPEN TO BE THROWN. 

If the company with which you are called to 
converse, be all professors of religion, there 
will, ordinarily, be little difficulty in adapting 
your discourse to them ; for you may speak 
directly and pointedly on any topick which oc- 
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'curs as important. Especially, you may enter 
with freedom into all the refreshing richness of 
conrersation on christian experience. If, on 
the contrary, the company consist altogether of 
gay and worldly people, your utmost ingenuity 
will often be put to the test in leading them on 
to instructire and edifying, as well as pleasant 
discourse. Yet even this may be done, if you 
take them by the right handle. When the 
circle in which you are seated, as will be apt 
iitill more frequently to happen, is made up 
partly of professors of religion, and partly of 
those who are not so, a very happy use may be 
made of ihe former^ as a medium of conveying 
instruction to the latter. As it is oftentimes 
one of the mv)st effectual modes of addressing 
parents^ io Ao it through the medium of their 
thildren^ so we may frequently speak to the 
Worldly and thoughtless most impressively 
through the medium of the pious, who are seat* 
ed in their presence. In short, study diligent- 
ly the different tastes and habits of the aged and 
the young, the polished and the rough, the 
learned and the illiterate, the fashionable and 
the plain, in whose society you may find your* 
self; and endeavour to have <^a word in sea* 
son," a set of topicks, and a mode of treating 
them, adapted to their several characters. 

4. Guard against giving your remarks on re. 
ligion^ in the social circle, an aib ov dicta- 
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TiON AV9 AUTHOBiTT. This cautioB, which 
was mentioned before in reference to common 
conversation, is no less important in reference 
to the subject of religion. Ministers, from the 
circumstance of their being so much accustom- 
ed te speak with authority, from the pulpit, are 
apt, spontaneously, and even insensibly, to fall 
into a similar manner of speaking in private ; 
to be impatient of contradiction ; and to feel» 
when their opinions are in any measure contro* 
verted, as if their o£Scial dignity were invad* 
ed. Let no spirit or feeling of this kind in- 
trude into your social intercourser The more 
entirely you can divest yourself of it, and sit 
down with your friends and associates on terms 
of perfect equality, as a friend and brother, who 
claims no authority over their consciences, but 
is actuated supremely by a regard to their tem- 
poral and eternal interest^ the more easy and 
affectionate will your conversation be, and the 
more likely will you be to make a favourable 
impression on their minds. 

5. In conducting religious conversation, as 

MUCH AS POSSIBLE AVOID THEOLOGICAL CON- 

TKOVERSY. I before cautioned you against the 
habit of falling into controversy on any sui^ 
Ject in company. But I would now warn you 
that religious controverdy, when you are con- 
versing with persons with a view to their spi- 
ritual benefit^ is peculiarly undesirable, and 
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ought to be aroided as much ai possible. I 
sajy as much as possible ; for there are doubt* 
less cases in which it is not possible to avoid it, 
witjiout shrinking from the defence of the truth. 
You will sometimes fall in with persons, who, 
from a love of disputation, trom ill manners, 
from enmity to the truth, or from a desire to 
put your in^nuity to the test, will compel you 
either to be silent, or to defend your opinions. 
When you meet with such persons, you must 
manage them in the best way you can. Do 
not, ko we vert even with such, allow a dispute 
to be much protracted. Draw it to a close as 
soon as practicable. Carry it on, while it lasts, 
with all the << meekness and gentleness of 
Christ " And let them see that you take no 
personal offence at having' your opinions ques* 
tioned ; but simply desire to defend what yeu 
deem truth, and to guard them from injurious 
error. 

But in all cases in which controversy can 
properly be avoided, by all means decline en- 
gaging in it Tiieological disputes, in the 
social circle, are seldom profitable, and often 
highly mischievous. They sour the temper ; 
but commonly leave each party confirmed in 
his original opinion. In your ordinary religi- 
0U.S conversation, then, keep as clear of what are 
called disputed points in theology, as possible, 
consistently with conveying sound And useful 
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instruction in divine truth. When you are 
compelled to touch on them, let it be under a 
practical rather than a polemical aspect, and in 
terms as little adapted to give offence as possible. 
When you perceive the most distant symptom 
of approaching controversyi take measures to 
avert the impending storm. This may com- 
monly be done by a few kind words, or by 
giving a practical turn to the argument. It 
may be easy to prevent the evil ; but by 
no means so easy to cure it when we have 
once fallen under its power. 

6. You will sometimes fall in company with 

tNFIDBLS, WHO TOTALLY REJECT RCYELATIOV. 

Conversation with them is always a delicate, 
and often a difficult task. Make a point of 
treating them respectfully, as long as they 
maintain decorum on their part ; and even if 
they scoff and blaspheme, do not suffer yourself 
to be so far borne away by irascible feeling, 
as to address them in opprobrious language. 
As long as their deportment admits of your 
continuing to arsjue with them, do it in the 
spirit of meckueiS and bcnevolepcs. In ad- 
dressing them ^fo not permit youjself to call 
them by bard names, or to impute to them 
base motivfti. Endtavour to ctmvince them 
that you are actuated, not by a spirit of per- 
sonal resentment, or wounded pride ; but by a 
regard te the cause of God, and their own eteraal 
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welfare. In arguin^^ with them, hawever, do 
not merely stand on the defensive ; but show 
them, on the plan of Butler^s '* Analogy,'* and 
similar books, that most of the objections which 
they urge against Revelation, lie with equal 
force against natural religion, which they com- 
monly profess to believe. I have seldom seen 
an unbeliever who was able to stand five 
minutes before the argumentum ad hominem 
plan of treatment Above all, in addressing 
them, while you appeal to their understamiings, 

never fail, in a mild and respectful manner, to 

appeal to their consciences and their hearts. 

All my experience tells me that nothing is so 

likely to impress them as this. 
7. In conversing with persons of a Divra- 

BENT UELtGIOUS PENOMINATION FROM TOTTR 

owv, there is need of much vigilance both As to 

thema^/erand manner of your conversation. 

In all such conversations, guard against either 

manifesting or feeling a proselyting spirit. Bo 

much more anxious to see them Christiansjih^n 

to see them Preahyteriayis. Dwell, therefore, 

much more on the fundamental and precious 

points of our common Christianity, than on tho 

peculiarities of either their, or your sect. 

While they se.e that you are deeply serious, 

and anxious to promote their eternal welfare, 

let them perceive that yeu are not anxious to 

irtn them to your party. Agree with them 
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as far aa you ean. Treat them with pointed 
respect and attention ; if they appear pious, 
with as much affection as if they belonged to 
your particular denomination ; and even if they 
make overtures for joining your own churchi 
do not be ready to catch at their proposal. 
Manifest no eagerness to receive tht^m. On 
the contrary, rather show, in all their extent , 
the difficulties which lie in the way of transfer* 
ing their relif^ious connexion. However un- 
worthily, in relation to this subject, persons of 
other sects may treat you or yours, never allow 
yourself to imitate their pernicious example. 

8. The introduction of religious conversation 
among entire sTaANOsus, is often very desi- 
rable and important ; and yet, frequently, re- 
quires no little address. I said that it is often 
very desirable and important ; for more than 
once have I known a minister to be in company 

a whole afternoon, or longer, with a circle of 
strangers, several of whom, though unknown 

to him, were earnestly desirous of hearing him 

engage in rel gious conversation ; and were 

not a little disappointed to find the interview 

at an end, without his having introduced it 

Many a precious oppoituniiy of instructing 

the ignorant, oi directing the perplextd )Btnd 

inquiring, and of co.nforting the sorrowful, 

has been thus lost Guard against all such 

omissions. Never allow yourself lo be half 
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an hpur in company^ even with the most perfeog 
strangers/ without endeavouring to ascertain 
whether any of tiieai have a taste for serious 
eonTersation. There are many ways of a^ 
certaining this, without intrusion or indelicacy. 
A cursory remark, or an apparently ineidental 
inquiry, may, and probably will, elicit enough 
to solve your doubt Many a precious conver. 
sation has resulted from such an exploring re« 
mark or inquiry. Like the discovery of a re* 
freshing spring in a parched and dreary wilder- 
aesi, not unfrequently has a minister of the gos- 
pel, as well as a private christian, met with a 
spiritual feast himself, and been the means of 
imparting a feast to others, when he least of all 
expected such a pleasure ; when, perhaps, he 
Was ready to say within himself, ^< there is no 
fear of God in this place. " 

9. Introducing and conducting religious 
conversation with persons of wealth, amo 
HIGH STATION IN SOCIETY, is 8 peculiarly im- 
portant, and, at the san.e time, a very delicate 
and difficult duty Peculiarly important, lie- 
cause any good impression made on them, will 
be likely to extend itstil more widely ; atid in 
Qiany respects, delicate and difficulty because 
this clas.'i of persons are more in the habit of 
being appruached with deference, and, for va- 
^eus reasons, more apt to be nice, and even 
fastidious, in their feelings, than many others. 
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At the same time, I hare no doubt, that the 
difficulties of this duty have been, by some, 
greatly over-rated ; and that plain, good sense, 
with a heart overflowing with piety and bene- 
Tolence, will be found, humanly sptakiiig, safe 
and adequate guides, in all ordinary cases. My 
advices on this point, shall be short Never, 
on any account, courts or affect the company of 
the wealthy and great Mever take pains to be 
much with them ; and never boast of their ac- 
quaintance. When you are providentially 
thrown in their way, sacredly avoid every thing 
that approaches to a supple, sycophantick spi- 
rit of accommodation to their errort: or vices. 
Never accost them with that timid, embarrassed 
diffidence, which may lead them to suppose that 
you have more veneration for them, than for 
your duty or your God. At the same time, let 
nothing of the unmannerly, the sullen, or the 
morose mark your deportment toward them. 
An old divine was accustomed to say, ^^ Please 
all men in the truth ; but wound not the truth 
to please any." Let them see that christian 
duty is not inconsistent with the most perfect 
politeness. Introduce pious thoughts, and di- 
vine truth tothtir view, in a gentle, and some- 
times in an indirect manner ; and let them see 
that you an: much more intent on doina them 
good, tlian gaining their iavour. When you 
have occasion to oppose them, let it be' done 
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mildly and meekly, but firmly ; with the air 
and manner of one who dislikes to oppose, but 
feels constrained to ^^obey God rather than 
man.*' In a word, I believe that a minister of 
the gospel never appears to more advantaf[;e in 
the view of those who are considered as the 
great ones of this world, and is never likely to 
make a niore deep impression upon them, than 
when he makes them to feel — not by ostenta- 
tion, sanctimoniousness or austerity ; not even 
by importunately soliciting their attention to 
his own views of truth and duty — but by ex- 
hibiting me^ek decision of spiritual character, — 
that they are in the presence of a man, who re- 
gards the authority and favour of God above all 
things, and whose supreme ami habitual object 
is to promote the everla:>ung weliare uf his fel- 
low-men. 

10. Never imagine that it is your duty to 
viuLATX GOOD MANNERS, either in introducing 
or continuing leligious conversation. This is 
never proper, because never necessary. If you 
cannot persuade an individual, by a mild and 
respectful mode of address to listen to you, it is 
better to forbear. An attempt U) force what you 
have to say, on one who steadfastly or profane. 
ly resists yuu, is <^ casting pearls before swine.'' 
And violating the respect which is due to any 
person, under the notion of promoting, in this 
way, his spiritual interest, is, usually, of all de- 
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lusioniy one of the greatest. If you watch for 
the mollia tempora /iindiy you will have an 
opportunity of approaching him, if he be acces- 
sible at all. If you wait, with a proper temper, 
and with humble prayer, for a door to be open- 
ed for doing him goud, you will, probably, not 
wait in vain. 

II. When you are called to converse with 
persons under religious impressions, ad- 
dress yourself to the duty with much serious- 
ness and prayer. Remember that what you 
say, may influence their eternal condition ; and 
therefore, that every word is important ; — im- 
V portant to them, to yourself, and to the church 
of God. Remember, too, that the task of in- 
structing and guiding those who are ** asking 
the way to Zion," is as delicate and difficult 
as it is important. It requires much know- 
ledge of the human heart, and of human na- 
ture, ana much acquaintancf* with the Gospel as 
a practical system. Study to qualify yourself for 
this interesting and momentous duty, by much 
converse with your own heart ; by much inter- 
course with those whose ministry God has emi- 
nently blessed ; by reading the best books 
which tend to throwjight on christian character 
and experience ; and, above all, by humble im- 
portunate prayer for that wisdom which is 
adapted to " win souls," and to ** guide them 
in the way of peace/' He who allows himself 
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to enter on this duty without much considera- 
tion^ and humbly looking io heaven for aid ; 
or to perform it in a slight and careless manner, 
must make a miseraJle estimate both of minis- 
terial fidelity, and of the worth of immortal 
souls. 

13. Before you enter on the duty of convers- 
ing with any one on this most important of all 
subjects, endeavour, if possible, to learn some- 

THIHa OF THE FECnLIAR CHARACTER AND 
TEMPERAMENT OP THE INIJIVIDUAL. There 

are peculiarities of this kir.d, which fi'e.quent- 
ly exert an immediate and important influence 
on relifijious exercises. Some persons have a 
remarkably sanguine temperament, and buoy- 
ant animal spirits, which are apt to impart ar- 
dour to their feelings on all subjects^ and, of 
course, to confer on their rtligious impressions 
the appearance of more decision and intensity 
of character than they really possess. Others 
labour under a constitutional depression of 
mind, which is ever disposed to look on the 
dark side of things:, and sometimes hordes on 
melancholy and even despondency ; and which 
always prevents them from doing justice to the 
evidence in thtir own favour : while a third 
class are affected with some bcdily disease, 
which not unfrequently benumbs or agitates tlie 
mind, and creates no small difficulty in judging 
of its real state. Now irr conversing with an 

A A.' 
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individual who is anxious respecting his eternal 
interest, it is of ^eat importance to know whe- 
ther he is under t«ie special influence of an\ of 
these physical difficulties, or temperamental 
predispositions. For, on the result of this in- 
quiry, the course to be pursued must be in 
some measure modified, i'he undue confidence 
of some ought to be firmly vt'pressed ; and the 
precipitancy of others restrained or cautitiued. 
The backwardness of the timid should be sti- 
mulated, and the tr( mbling npprehensions of 
the melancholy and desponding, if possible, re- 
moved, by affectionate encouragement. The 
wise physician of the body is always careful 
to inquire about the presence of disturbing 
forces iii the mind, and pre scribes accord ingl}^ 
In like manner, the wise physician of the soul 
will endeavour to explore every physical idio- 
syncrasy which distinguishes the spiritual pa- 
tient to whom he may be called, and addt ess 
him in a corresponding manner. If you hive 
not already a particular acquaintance vvith him, 
make such inquiries respecting his habits, life, 
temperament, and other piculiarities, as may 
put you in possession of all the requisite infor- 
mation. And instead of making your conver- 
sation, if such it may be called, to consist chief- 
ly, of continued address on your part^ which 
is the favourite manner of some ; resort much 
more to the plan of afiable and affectionate in- 
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terrogatioHj which will lead the indiyidual, at 
every step, to disclose the state of his own 
mind, and thus furnish you with some of the 
best indications for adapting your addresses to 
his case. 

13 Be careful to give clear doctrinai. 

INSTKUCTIUN CONCERNING THE PLAN OF SAL- 

VA'MON to those who are anxious and inqiiir* 
ing. I have observed it to be the manner of 
so tie in conversing with such personn, to deal 
chit fly in tender and solemn exhortation ; ua- 
dtrthe belief 'that the grand object aimed at' 
ou^ht to be to inipress the conscience and the 
ht'arty rather than to impart doctrinal know- 
ledge. But it ou^ht to be remembered that 
neith'-r the conscience nor the heart can ever 
be ^m/a^/y 'if 11 pressed but through the medium 
of truth.' It is only so far as Gospel truth is 
apprehen led, that any genuine scriptural exer- 
cises with regjard to it can exist. Carefully 
study, then, to impart to every anxious mind 
clear views of tht- fundamental doctrines of the 
Gi>spel. N t that, in conversing with such 
prrsois, you are ever to perplex them with the 
metaphysical refinemt-nts of theology, which 
ought ever to be, as far as possible, avoided. 
Bui the course which I deem of so much im- 
portance is, that you constantly endeavour to 
fill their minds with plain, simple, connected 
Bible truth ; that you dwell on the scriptural 
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character of God ; the nature and requisitions 
of his holy Law ; the pollution, guilt and dan- 
ger of all men in their natural state ; the diyin« 
ity of the Saviour; the efficacy of his atoning 
sacrifice ; the unsearchable riches and freeness 
of his grace ; the work of the Holy Spirit in 
regenerating and sanctifyine: the heart ; and 
the utter helplessness, and, at the same time, 
perfect responsibility and blameworthiness of 
man : — Jusr as far, and no further, than these 
great doctrines are fastened on the conscience^ 
an^l impressed on the heart, may we hope to 
become the instruments of saving benefit to 
those whom we address 

15. Be not too ready to spe\k peace, or 
TO administer consolation to those who are in 
a serious, anxious state of mind. It is, un- 
doubtedly, painful to see any one in distress ; 
and the spiritual physician will be often strong- 
ly tempted by false benevolence, to encourage, 
and administer comfort, where he ought not. 
Beware of this It is infinitely better that 
an anxiousiiiqtiirer after salvation should pass a 
few more weeks or months in a state of deep 
mental solicitude, and even anguish, than, that 
he should be prematurely comforted, and led to 
repose in a false hope, from which he may ne- 
ver awake. Be not afraid, then, to be perfect- 
ly faithful : to lay ope . every wound to the very 
bottom, before you attempt to heal it. Be slow 
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in ttdminifltering comfort, while the least davbt 
remains with regard to the real state of the in- 
dividual. Indeed I have often thought that it 
is very seldom proper for a ministery or' any 
other pious man, in conversing with an ar<xious 
person, to be forward to prunounee afivourable 
judgment with respect to his state. You may 
be deceived in your opinion, and you may be 
the means of deceiving him fatally. It is, in 
common, much safer and better for him to be 
brought to a favourable conclusion concerning 
himself, by that heavenly teaching, which can- 
not deceive ; and which, though sometimes 
more tardy in exhibiting its results than earthly 
wisdom expects and desires, always furnishes 
the safest and best testimony. 

16. Be not hastt in publishing the bxbr- 

CI8ES OR SITUATION OF THOSE WHOM YOU KNOW TO 

Bft ANXIOUSLY INQUIRING. It is 'iccply psinful 
te observe the frequency and injudiQiousaess 
with which this rule is infringed. A person^ 
perhaps, has scarcely become conscious to him* 
self of deep solicitude respecting hh spiritual in* 
terest, and given a hint of it to his minister, or 
to some pious iriend, before it is blazed abroad; 
becomes matter of pubiick speculation ; and 
leads a number of persons immediately to crowd 
around him, and offer their services as his in- 
structors and guides. The consequences of this 

method of proceeding are often extremely un- 

B 2 
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happy. Some are puffed up, by becoming ob- 
jecto of 90 much unexpected attention and eon- 
Ter^tion. Others are revolted, and, perhaps, 
deeply disgusted, at b^^mg addressed by so ma- 
ny on the subject of their exercises, and by 
some, it may be, very injudiciously. While a 
third class, whose impressions are slight and 
transient, are mortified at being held up to view 
as awakened persons, and afterv\ard8 lying un- 
der the odium of having gone back ; and, pos* 
sibly, in some cases, so much mortiiied, as to 
withdraw from those individuals and opportuni* 
ties, which might have been essentially usefuL 
Besides all this, it has often happened, that the 
number of serious persons who have immedi« 
ately clustered aro;ind an individual thus pub- 
lickly announced as under religious impressions, 
has been so great, and their talents, knowledge, 
experience, and capacity for giving sound in- 
struction so extremely various, that they have 
perplexed, confounded, and most unhappily 
retarded, the object of their well-meant atten- 
tion, instead of really helping him. With al- 
most as much propriety might a physician of 
the body, wfien he found a patient ill of a du- 
bious disease, throw open his apartment to ev- 
ery intruder, and invite every medical practi- 
tioner within twenty miles of him, however 
discordant their theories, to come in and pre- 
scribe at pleasure for the sufferer. 
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My advice is, that, when you ascertain that 
any one is becoming seriously thoughtful on the 
subject of religion, you keep it, for a short time., 
to yourself. Indeed, that you thus keep the 
fact, until his exercises begin to assume a defi- 
nite shape and character ; being careful, in the 
meanwhile, to attend to the case with consci- 
entious diligence yourself. When you judge 
the way to be open, communicate a knowledge 
of the situation of the individual to one or two 
of those persons in whose knowledge, piety and 
prudence you have most confidence, and whom 
you know to have the peculiar confidence of 
the individual in question. The case of the spi- 
ritual seed, is a little like that of the natural. 
When we place a seed in the ground, we allow 
it a little time to vegetate under the conceal- 
ment of the soil. He who should go every few 
hours to the spot where it was deposited, and 
drag it forth, in order to see how the process of 
vegetation was going on, would be considered 
as a very unwise husbandman. So he who, in 
reggrd to seed of a much more important and 
delicate nature, will not give it time to shoot 
and grow a little, before it is forced on the 
publick gaze, acts a part, I must think, by no 
means adapted to promote th^ best interests 
either of the individual immediately concerned, 
or of the church. If he would consent to tMtt 
a thtyrt time, the view taken would probably 
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•oon be found much more pleasant and edify- 
ingy or to assume a character which ought not 
to be made publiok at all. 

17. Guard against ounysrsino too mvoh 
AT ONE TiMSf with thi>se who are under seri- 
ous impressions. I am deeply persuaded, that, 
in many cases, the minds of such persons, in 
consequence of being incessantly plied with 
conversation, even though of good quality ^ yet 
from its excess as to quantity ^ have been kept 
in a state of agitation and conflict, longer than 
they would probably otherwise have been* 
And the evil has been, no doubt, increased, as 
I just hinted, when a number of individuals^ 
of different degrees of knowledge, piety, and 
judgment, have undertaken to inculcate, each 
his peculiar views, on the persons in question. 
I aft) confident that although persons in this 
deeply interesting state of mind, ought to be 
frequently instructed and exhorted, by compe- 
tent counsellors ; yet few things are more in- 
jurious to them than to be annoyed by inces- 
sant, common-place conversation. It is an ut- 
ter mistake to suppose that they are benefited 
by being always in society, even of the best 
kind. They need much time ior retirement, 
self-examination and prayer, and ought to be 
referred much to the Word of God, and the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. A few thoughts 
at a time, from a pious friend, clear, seasonable. 
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to be uieful. After receiving these, at suitable 
intervals, they ought to be left much in their 
closets, with their Bibles and their God ; and 
to be frequently told to look rather to ^the Sa- 
viour than to man for help. 

18. Be not too hasty in encouraging those 
of whose 8eriiiu>«ness you have a favourable 
opinion, to go forward and makb a profes- 
siOM of religion. This it undoubtedly often 
done with very undue precipitation Persons 
of very tender age, and others, previously, of 
very equivi»cal character, have been, literally, 
hurried to the Lord's Table in less than a 
week after the commencement of their serious 
thoughtfulness ; without allowing them time 
fully to ^* countthe cost ;" and before they were 
able to put their esercises to such a test as 
might be satisfactory to themselves or others. 
Hence many young persons, of both sexes, in 
a few months, or even weeks, after making 
this solemn profession, have found themselves 
unexpectedly bereft of all comfortable hope ; 
their evidences of christian character gone ; 
their interest in the subject in a great measure 
lost ; and their minds filled with regret that 
they had been so hasty. It was now, however, 
difficult to retreat, and their whole lives, per- 
haps, have been spent in a heartless, and of 
course, a comfortless profession. 
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It is readily graDied that neither scripture 
nor reason fix any precise period, during which 
candidates for church communion are bound 
to wait, in order to put the stability of their 
religious character to the test. And it is equal* 
ly evident, that extraordinary cases ought to 
prescriDe rules for themselv es. But, in general^ 
it is evident that there ought to be a few 
months, at least, of serious and prayerful delib- 
oration, before taking a step so solemn, so mo- 
mentous, so irrevocable ; a step likely to be 
followed with so many interesting consequences 
to those who take it, and to the sacred family 
with which they propose to become connected. 
Let no desire to see the rapid multiplication of 
professors, ever lead you to depart from this 
principle. I have more than once repented 
having given what afterwards appeared to be pre- 
mature encouragement to come to a sacramen- 
tal table ; but never did I repent advising to a 
few month's deliberation and delay, when the 
preparation was doubtful. , 

19. In conversing on the subject of practi- 
cal religion, especially with those who are not 
well informed on the subject, be sPARiva d 

THB USE OF THAT TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 

which many continually employ. I refer to 
number of phrases, of standing use in man 
pious circles, which, although the meaning ii 
tended to be conveyed by them is undoubted 
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correct and important, are yet so remote from 

the language of ordinary social intercourBe, that 
they sound strangely, not to say unintelligi- 
bly, out of the circles to which I allude. Many 
pious ministers and others are in the habit of 
using this language in a manner, and to an ex- 
tent, which I know render their conversation 
not a little revolting to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it, and frequently present a serious 
obstacle in the way of their acceptance and use* 
fulness. 

As it is desirable not to be misunderstood on 
a Bubjeet so important, I think it proper to 
give a specimen of the phrases to which I refer. 
Thus it is by no means uncommon to hear it 
stated, that ^< a great revival has broken 
out'* in such a place ; — that there is ^^ a great 
religious stir** in this or that congregation ; — 
that such an individual, or such a number of 
iadividuals, have been ^^ struck under convic- 
tion;** — that a particular person appears to be 
^*in the pangs of the new birth** — that a per- 
soB whose anxiety on the subject of religion is 
very great, ''has been roughly handled, but 
w likely to be brought through ;** — that such 
another "has been happily brought through'** 
that so many, in a certain place, are " brought 
under conviction,** and so many " have ob- 
tained hopes,** &c. Now, although 1 am con- 
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friend to revivals of religion ; although the 
ideas intended to be expressed by the phrases 
in question, are, in my view, perfectly sound 
and scriptural, and infinitely momentous ; and 
although any one who is capable of ridiculing 
these ideas, <^ knows nothing yet as he ought 
to know ;'' yet I cannot think that the use of 
these phrases, especially in mixed companies, 
is advisable. My objections to them are se- 
veral. Some of them are, in a great measure, if 
not altogether unintelligible to many to whom 
they are addressed- Others are derided as vul* 
ffarcant^ as terms expressive of the appearance 
of a plague or pestilencey rather than of a rich 
hlessiiig, and which rather repel, than instruct 
or conciliate. While a third class are regard- 
ed as a presumptuous invasion of the preroga-- 
tive of Him who alone can kno\y the heart 
and tell the number of those who have become 
rcconcil ci to him. Would it not be better to 
use language which all seriously disposed per- 
sons un-lerstand and approve ? Would it not 
be quite as expressive, and n»ore intelligible to 
many, if you were to say, that **a revival has 
commenced ^^^ or <*a work of divine grace ap- 
pears to have commenced,'^ in such a place : — 
that a particular individual is *^ under strious 
impressions,^^ — or is ''deeply anxious on the 
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subject of religion,^' — or, ** appears to be coii- 
yinced of sin," — or, is " in great distress of 
mind;" — that <^ many appear to be awakened 
from a state of carelessness, and to be more or 
less anxious," and that others << appear, or pro- 
fess, to enjoy the comfort of gospel hope V 

I presume, if you had occasion to interrogate 
an intelligent stranger, who you had reason 
to fear was destitute of piety, in relation to the 
state of his mind, on the subject of religion, 
you would hardly think it wise to begin by 
saying—" Pray, Sir, are you born again ? or 
are you yet carnal?*' Yet, why not, as both 
the principal phrases in this question, are taken 
• from the Bible ; and as you and I fully be- 
lieve these phrases to be expressive of impor- 
tant realities ? Your reason, I suppose, for not 
thinking it wise, would be, that this language 
is very imperfectly, if at all, understood by 
many who are well informed on other subjects; 
and that such persons, because they have fre* 
quently heard it bainlied about by the ignorant 
and fanatical, and cannot enter into its precious 
meaning, are generally revolted by it. 

I am far from agreeing with Mr. Foster , 
the pious and eloquent English Kssayist, in his 
proposal to discard vyhathe calls, the "theolo« 
gical dialect," — the *< technical terms of evan- 
gelical religion." I am afraid that, if these 
terms were dismissed, the things intended by 
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them would soon disappear also. I do not 
wish a siDgle Bible-phrase to be banished either 
from the pulpit or the parlour Yet, I eao ea- 
sily conceive that there are even Bible-phrases, 
which may be advantageously exchanged for 
others, more familiar to those who are ignorant 
of the Bible, and better adapted, until tliey be- 
come enlightened, to convey spiritual ideas to 
their minds. It is, evidently, on this princi- 
ple that ministers, every sabbath, in the pulpit, 
explain Script ire, by using more common lan- 
guage, and that which is better understood, to 
express its heavenly doctrines. But the lan- 
guage which I advise you to avoid, is not, as 
commonly employed^ Bible langtutge at alL 
And I see no advantage, but rather the contra- 
ry, in the use of terms, against which many 
are strongly prejudiced; and which if it do 
not deserve the name of cant, will certain- 
ly, by many, be considered as bearing that 
character. Let your general rule he, in conver- 
sing on the great and precious subjects of revi- 
vals of religion, and christian experience, t( 
employ terms wiiich are warranted by Serif 
ture, and the most enlightened practical writer 
and adapted to make the best impression i 
those whom we address. 

20. Take pains to prepare yoursslf 
conducting religious conversation in an e 
and edifying manner. For this purpose^ 
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familiar with practical books, and especially 
with the lives of eminently pious men. Take 
a few. minutes to premeditate before you expect 
to go into the company of any person or per* 
sons on this important erra;id. Adjust in your 
own mind topicks and thoughts for discourse, 
adapted to the cases of those whom you expect 
to meet Study some variety in this matter, 
tf you go over the same common-place, narrow 
little round of remark, in all companies, for 
thirty or forty years together, you will soon 
entirely cease to interest any one, unless, per- 
haps, a stranger, who happened to hear it for 
the first time. Above all, let every attempt to 
perform the service in question, be preceded by 
humbly asking for Divine help. Remember 
that God << will be inquired of" to grant us his 
aid ; and that <* He will not give his glory to 
aaother." Remember that He can render the 
feeblest sentence that ever escaped the lips of 
simple piety, richly and eternally beneficial : 
while the most able and well conducted conver- 
sation, if administered without imploring a 
blessing upon it, may, and probably will, prove 
useless to all concerned. 

21. If you desire to gam an easy, natural 
and attractive manner of introducing and main- 
taining religious conversation, let the foundation 
of all your efibrts at improvement in this res- 
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pect, be laid in the cultuhs op the heart. 
Study daily to grow in vital pistt. Perhaps 
there is nothing more indispensable to the hap- 
py discharge of the duty under itonsideration 
than that the heart continually phompt and 
speak ; that heart felt emotion and affection 
dictate every word, and tone and look^ while 
engaged in addressing a fellow creature. on the 
most important of all subjects. Truly, without 
active, fervent love to God, and to th^ souls of 
men, Ut will be vain to hope for the attainment 
of this happy art, in any considerable degree. 
But if your heart habitually glow with in- 
terest in this subject; if the ^ Move of Christ 
constrain you ;" if you daily cherish a tender 
concern for the salvation of your perishing fel- 
low mortals ; if your mind be cunsiantly teem- 
ing with desires and plans to do them good ; 
then religious conversation will be as natural as 
to breathe. Then your lips will be opened sea* 
sonably, unaffectedly, and profitably to all 
around ^ou. Then, instead of being at a loss 
what to say ; or being timidly backward to say 
it ; or saying it in an embarrassed, awkward, 
pompous or unnatural manner ; there will 
be a simplicity, a touching tinderness, a pene- 
trating skill, a native gracefulness, an unction 
in your mode of conversing, which no spurious 
fttliii^;i,s can succcKSsfuily imitate. The true 
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reason, I have no doubt, why religious conver* 
sation is so often what it ought not to be, and 
so often useless, is that it is s > seldom the o£f- 
spring of that unaffected, war n spiritual feeling, 
which piety of an elevated character alone can 
pre. 

M. Finally ; it will be a stimulus to dili- 
gence, and an auxiliary to improTement, in the 
precious art of religious conversation, if you 
daily and faithfully call toursblf to am ac- 
omrirT vor th£ manner in which yott have 
PERFORMED THIS suTT. We Stand in need of 
lemething of this kind to quicken us in every 
department of our christian work ; and in none 
more than those which consist in frequently 
reeurring details, rather than in single great acts. 
Never retire from any company, then, without 
, isking yourself, ^* What have I said for the ho- 
nour of my Master, and for promoting the ever- 
lasting welfare of those with whom I convers- 
ed ? What was the teuour of my conversation ? 
What opportunity of recommending religion 
have I neglected to improve ? From what mo^ 
fives did I speak, or keep silence ? In what 
manner did I converse ? With gentleness, mo- 
desty, humility, and yet with affectionate fideli- 
ty ; or with harshness, with formality, with os- 
. tentation, with vanity, and from a desire to avoid 
censure, or to court popular applause ?'' Few 
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thiagSi I believe, would have a more powerful 
tendency to promote watchfulness, diligence, 
and unremitting perseverance in this important 
duty, than the constant inspection and trial of 
ourselves here recommended. 



SETTER VI. 



* I taught you publickly avd from hqusz: 
TO HOUSE, Acts xx. 20. 



VISITIJVG. 



My dsar YotJSQ FaiESTD, 

Ministers are visiters by profession. It is 
a large and essential part of their official duty 
to teach and exhort "from house to house.*' 
Of course, every thing which tends to givethiis 
part of their work a better direction, and a more 
happy influence, is highly important to them, 
and to the cause of religion. Yet I have been 
constrained seriously to doubt, whether any 
thing, in the whole circle of ministerial activi- 
ty is, commonly, less appreciated, or worse, 
managed. Accordingly, that which might be 
made a most powerful instrument for concilia- 
ting the good will, and promoting, in various 
ways, the best interests of those who are com- 
mitted to their charge, many ministers are too 
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apt) from indolencei or want of skill, so to con- 
duct, as to make it of little value, as a source 
either of pleasure or> profit. Allow me, then, 
with the same freedom with which I have of- 
fered you my counsel on other subjects, to sug- 
gest a few.thoughts on this. My own experi- 
ence convinces me that there is need of such 
suggestions, and that they may often do much 
good. For, although I am conscious of not hav- 
ing accomplished, while I was a pastor, all that 
I might and ought to have done, in reference 
to this part of my duty ; yet, if I had known 
as much, at the commencement of my ministry^ 
as I now do, of its importance, and of the means 
of conducting it, I should have pursued, if I do 
not deceive myself, a very different course. 

IshMfirsi sp(ak of those visits which may 
be called Pastoral ; and secondly of those 
which may be style I Social. 

1. By the Pastoral visits of a cU rgyman, I 
mean, those visits, of a formal character, which 
in his clerical capacity, he pays to the families 
and individuals under his pastoral care. Of these 
visits, as distinguished from others, it is desira- 
ble that you should have just and appropriate 
views. In reference to such visits, I offer 
the following advices. 

1, My first advice is, that you by no means 
NEGLECT THEM I nay, that you be constant 
and diligent in making them. If you desire to 
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gain the love and confidence of your people ; if 
you wish to instruct and edify them in a great 
variety of ways which the nature of pulpit ad- 
dress does not admit ; if you deem it important 
to be well acquainted with their situation, 
views, feelings, difficulties and wants ; then vi- 
sit every family belonging to your congregation 

. frequently, systematically, and faithfully. I 
svj frequently. How often, must,- of course, 
depend on the number of families belonging to 
jrour charge, and ou the number of your avo- 
cations. But I should say, in the largest con- 
gregation, at least once a year ; in one of me- 
dium size, at least twice ; and, in all cases in 
which it is practicable, still more frequently. 
In short, the oftener the better, provided your 
visits be conducted in a proper manner. 

2. Attend to this duty systematically. 
Do not leave it to the caprice ur the convenience 
of the moment If you do, but little will be 
accomplished. Company, trifles, languor, pro- 
crastination, and a host of other obstacles, will 
incessantly stand in the way of performing what 

1$ dLiu really wish and resolve to perform. Have 
your fixed days in the week for visiting ; and 
address yourself to it with the same fixedness 
of purpose, and the same inflexible perseverance, 
which you employ in preparation for the pulpit. 
In most situations, a pastor may visit, on an 
average, from twelve to fifteen, or twenty fa- 
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milies in a week ; and, where the population is 
unusually dense, even more. If such an average, 
or any thing like it, were carried through a 
year, what an interesting result would be ob- 
tained ! The truth is, it is almost incredible 
what patient industry will accomplish. If any 
imagine that this is a drudgery to which a man 
of active mind can hardly submit ; and that the 
time would be better employed in enriehing apd 
polishing discourses for the sacred desk ; I eaa 
only say, all Scripture is against them ; all ex- 
perience is against them ; nay, all reason 10 
against them. To say nothing of other consi- 
derations, one of the best auxiliaries in studying 
sermons, of which a minister can avail himseli^ 
is an intimate and deep acquaintance with the 
people of his charge. Ri^ ly on it, he who hopes 
to discharge the duties of the pulpit, ably, ap- 
propriattiiy, seasonably, and to the greatest 
advantage of his fl>>ck, without being much 
among them, entertains a hope which is perfect* 
ly unreasonable, and will certainly be disap- 
pointed. 

3. Let every official visit be PRBCi«:DEO«3ir 
PRAYER. If we believe in the doctrine of a par- 
ticular Providence ; if we b: lieve that the Lord 
whom we serve, and in whose name we go forth, 
has ail hearts, and all events, even the most mi- 
nute, in his hands; is it not manifest that we 
ought to preface every attempt to do good to 
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others, by humble, importunate prayer, that 
both they and we may be so enUghtened, influ- 
eneed, and guided, and that every thing may 
be so ordered, as that our effort may be crowned 
with a blessing ? That minister who does not 
distinctly and earnestly ask for a blessing upon 
all his labours, has no reason to expect that he 
shall receive it. ^ 

4. With a rigorous adherence to system 
in performing this duty, unite HikBiTUAL, fkr- 
SEVERiNG FAITHFULNESS. Let it be your stu- 
dy in the fear of G d, to render your visit, how- 
ever short;, as useful as possible to the indivi- 
dual, or the family of which it is the object. 
For this purpose, consider, before you enter 
their dvvelling, their situation, their character, 
their circumstances, their temptations, their 
wants : and look up to the Giver of all grace 
for wisdom and strength to perfi)rm your duty 
aright. As to the precise manner in which each 
interview shall be conducted, I apprehend 
that no uniform rule can be laid down, which 
will suit all cases equally well. I would only 
say, let a word bf» droppetl in soason to young 
and old ; parents and childft^n ; masters and 
servants ; those who are in the communion of 
the church, and those who arr- not. In short, 
let no time be voluntarily lost in vain conver- 
sation. Let there be as much of heavenly wis- 
dom, of solid instruction, and of solemn- im- - 
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pressive exhortation, as you can possibly crowd 
into the time allowed you ; and, in all cases in 
which circumstances allow of it, close with 
prayer. For the rest, your own piety and 
good sense must direct. 

5. In attcndmg to this duty, guard against ▲ 

90BM.A L, TASK-LIKE MODE OF PERFORMING IT. 

Few things are more repulsive than to see a 
man going from house to house, runnmg over a 
round of common-place expressions, however 
pious 'y not from feeling, but from habit ; put* 
tins: on a constrained, sanctimonious counte- 
nance, and in a measured voice and manner, 
reciting, not what the company, or tlie case be- 
fore him demand ; but what, from the frequen- 
cy of its repetition, falls most readily from his 
lips. Never will the discharge of the duty 
in question, by any man, be cither profitable 
to others, or pleasant to himself, unless, with 
a feeling sense of i's importance, and an anx- 
ious concern fr»r the welfare of souls, he enters 
into the spirit of it, and ap^«lies his mind to 
each case as it arises, with a teiiier interest. 
The physician of tli'' body, if hf- be called to 
fifty patients in r* dn^, examiues the symptoms 
of each, and inquirers into his minutest sensa- 
tions, with the m-st scrupulous exactness If 
he fail to do this, his practice wi!! be without 
success, and his character - iiliDut confidence. 
Let the physician of the 5Jiil :;o at least as vi- 
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gilanty and as anxious to adapt his ministrations 
to each particular case. Let him sit down with 
affectionate simplicity in the family or circle 
which he wishes to benefit ; and, without erect- 
ing any of the barriers of official formality be- 
tween himself and them, endeavour to learn 
the real character, and wants of each, and to 
have "a word in season** for each. An ap- 
propriate word. A word uttered with a coun- 
tenance, tone and general manner expressive of 
that unaffected pious feeling, and deep interest, 
which ought ever to mark the minister of our 
meek and benevolent religion 

6. Be careful to extend the visits in question 

TO TH* POOR AS WELL AS THE RICH. Nay, 

if you make any difference, let it be in favour 
of the former, rather than of the latter. Your 
Master directed special attention to the poor. 
The Gospel is peculiarly adapted to them. And 
they are more apt to receive evangelical atten- 
tions with gratitude than the rich. Of course, 
the probability is, that you will find more fruit 
of your labour among the poor. And, you may 
rely upon it, the rich themselves will never es- 
teem or love you the less, for observing that 
you pay particular attention to the indigent 
and afflicted. 

7. Study to make your visits as instructive 

AND INTBRESTING AS POSSIBLE. Many CXCCl- 

Icnt ministers manage their visits, and espe- 
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cially those in which religion makes a promi- 
nent figure, so unskilfully, that those who have 
not a pious taste, and more particularly the 
younger members of families, not unfrequently 
dislike to see them. This is a difficulty which 
it is certainly worth while to take some pains 
to overcome ; and I know of no way of over- 
coming it, but by taking care that your deport- 
ment be conciliatory, and attractive to all class- 
es of persons ; and that your conversation so 
abound in instruction and entertainment, as to 
make your visits more welcome than those of 
almost any other person. I have known some 
ministers who had this happy talent, in a re* 
markable degree. And it is far more within 
the reach of a man of ordinary powers of mind 
than would, at first view, be imagined. Never 
go to a house, without having, if possible, 
something interesting to communicate ; an ap- 
propriate little tract, for more than one mem- 
ber of the family ; an instructive, pointed an- 
ecdote tc repeat, from one of the periodicals of 
the preceding Week ; some popular, precious* 
onaxims to impress on the minds of the chil- 
dren and youth of the household ; or a notice 
of some recent publication, of a valuable and 
pleasing character. The truth is, were minis- 
ters as intent on winning the hearts of all the 
domestick circles which they enter, as the active 
man of the world is to promote his object 
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wherever he goes, they would enter no dwell- 
ing without being received with that smile of 
pleasure which indicates the most respectful 
and cordial welcome. *'* 

8. In all your visits be particularly at- 

TEITTIVE TO CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

This is implied in the preceding particular ; but 
it is so important as to demand separate, and 
most pointed consideration. I hate often won- 
dered that a duty so obvious, and recommend- 
ed by so many considerations, should be so 
much overlooked by discerning ministers. 

Can any thinking man fail to remember, that 
children are the hope of the church? That 
etilightened attention and labour bestowed on 
them^ is more likely, humanly speaking, to 
be productive of the best fruits, than those 
which are bestowed upon persons of more ad- 
vanced age ? That impressions made in the 
morning of life, are generally among .the.mo!tt 
permanent and ultimately beneficial ? That in- 
structions then given, and sentiments then im- 
bibed, though they may long lie dormant in 
the mind, often rise into life and fruitful ness, 
when he who gave them has gone to his eternal 
rest ? 

Can it be forgotten, also, that all experience 
testifies the importance to a minister himself y 
of paying particular attention to the Youth of 
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iiis eharge ? It forms a bond ol union between 
])im and them which time, instead of severing^ 
will rather 8treng;then. We can scarct ly con- 
«e ceive of a richer gratification in this life, than 
that likely to be enjoyed by a. faithful minister, 
growing old in bib work, when he sees rising 
around him a train of youthful members, whose 
parents he io\ed and edified; whom he baptized 
and blessed fvwhom, in their tender years, he 
watched^over, catechised, instructed, entertain- 
ed and encouraged ; and who, in his declining 
age, gather round him, and honour him as their 
father in Christ. 0, if ministei*s could fully 
anticipate the sweetness of this reward, a regard 
to their own happiness would unite with the 
purest benevolence, in impelling them to un- 
wearied care in watching over the children of 
their charge, and in embracing every opportu- 
nity to enlighten their minds, and to win iheir 
hearts in favour of all that is good. 

Nor is this all. Assiduous attentions to 
children, are among the most direct and sure 
avenues to the hearis of parents. It often hap- 
pens, indeed, that parents are more deeply 
gratified, by kind eflfortwS to promote the welfare 
of their children, and are more lastingly thank- 
ful for them, than for the same kindness be- 
stowed on themselves. Nay, many parents 
who have no piety tliCinselvesj and who would 
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not^ perhaps, be willing to be very closly ques- 
tioDed on the subject in reference to their own 
hearts, will take it well, and even gratefully, 
to have their children carefuly instructed, and 
pointedly questioned on the same subject, and 
that even in their own presence. And, let me 
add, that very striking instances have been 
known in which, inquiries and exhortations 
addressed to children, in the presence of 
their parents, have been to all appearance 
blessed in the happiest manner to the benefit 
of those parents themselves. Indeed, I have 
sometimes doubted whether, in many cases, 
ungodly parents might not be most easily and 
successfully approached through the medium 
of an address to their children, conducted in 
their presence. On the other hand, it frequent- 
ly happens that children will lend a favourable 
ear to their miuister, when their parents, though 
both pious and inti;lligeut, have addressed them 
in vain. 

On all these accounts, then, as well as others 
which might be menlioned, you ought, in all 
your pastoral visitation, to direct the most 
pointed regard to the children and young peo- 
ple of every family. Endeavour to gain their 
attention, to win their hearts, and to take every 
opportunity of puttmg in iheir way those no- 
tices, hints, books, and information of every 

valuable kind, which may tend to promote their 
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best interest. Give them striking texts of 
Scripture to commit to memory. Reward 
them, when they do well, with interesting 
TractSj of which every minister should always 
carry with him a small store. Take notice of 
them when you meet them in the streei. Call 
them by their names with parental kindness* 
Andy to enable you to do this, keep a list, as 
far as you can, of the children and servants of 
every family ; make a business of keeping up 
your acquaintance with them ; and of recogni- 
zing and addressing them on all suitable occa- 
sions. There is no doubt that doing this, and 
especially doing it thoroughly, will require nc 
little additional labour. But I hardly know o 
any species of ministerial labour more pleasan 
in itself, more promising, or more generally re 
warded by the richest fn litH. 

9. What I have inciilentally rccommendec 
with respect U Children, I vvoulii recommen' 
in general, as a concomitant of all your pas^tc 
ral visitation ; viz. that you cahefullt kee 

A RECORD OF ft:RS(iNS AND EVENTS, TO Al 

YOUR MEMORY. Tlie namcs, number, charai 
tcr,situation, and wants of many families, woul 
utterly pass fr(;m your mind, if you did n< 
secure to jour>elf the advantage of such a sy 
tematick series of menioranduuis as I hai 
proposed. In this record, you ous;ht to inse; 
in a very brief form, not only information ** 
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to the points which I have hinted at, but also 
as to every other point important for a pastor 
to know concerning his people. The fact is^ 
that the habit of keeping such a record, will 
cdnstrain a pastor to make inquiries in the 
eourse of his parochial visits, which might not 
otherwise occur to his recollection, but which 
ought never to be forgotten by one who is 
entrusted with the care of souls ; such as, — 
What members of each family are in full com- 
munion with the church? Whether any who 
are not communicants, cherish a hope of an 
interest in the Saviour ? Whether any, not of 
this character, are under serious impressions ? 
Whether any of them are un baptized ? Whe- 
ther they are all furnished with Bibles ? Whe- 
ther they are all able to read ? Whether they 
are all punctuaf in going to the house of God ? 
Whether they make conscience of secret 
prayer ? Whether they are well supplied 
with orthodox and pious Books, adapted to 
promote their instruction and edification? &c. 
These, and various other matters, important to 
be remembered, ought to find a place in the 
record recommended ; and the record, in order 
fully to answer its fjfpper purpose, ought to be 
frequently reviewed, corrected, and modified, 
as new facts arise ; and its contents ought to 
lead to daily and importunate prayer for Di- 
vine direction in attending to them aright. 
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10. Ill some cases, several families may 
ASSEMBLE TOGETHER, at a houso where you have 
appointed to be present This may bring a 
larger number within the influence of the same 
visit, prayer and address ; and it may tend also 
to nourish afiectionate christian feelings between 
the members of the same church. This is a 
plan of visiting especially convenient for young 
ministers, as it will enable them to accomplish 
more of this part of their work in a given time, 
and enable them to bt^ more in their studies* 
There are, however, some disadvantages in- 
curred by this mode of conducting parochial vi- 
sits. A pastor cannot be so entirely unreserve 
edj where several families are together, as he 
may be in the bosom of a single family ; nor 
will the persons present feci so perfectly free in 
their communications to him. The greatest 
advantage will be likely to result from the adop- 
tiofi of this plan, when the families brought to- 
gether are not only acquainted, but intimate 
with 6ach other. 

11. In paying pastoral visits, it is very desi- 
rable, in many ca§es, to be ac«;ompanied by 
AN elder, and sometimes there may be an ad- 
vantage in haviijg with you more than one. 
This practise tends to make the Elders of the 
church better known to the private members; 
and also, at the same time to render the Elders 
themselves better informed concerning the state 
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of the church over which they are called to pre- 
side, and to give them a de|per interest in its 
affairs There can be no doubt, too, that the 
hands of a minister are, in many cases| greatly 
strengtheneu by the presence of one or more o' 
^ those who are appointed to "bear rule" with 
him in the church. And while it strengthens 
his hands, it is certainly adapted to make a 
deeper impression pn the minds of those who 
arc thus officially visited. 

But I am persuaded, that, in a large number 
of cases, it is better ibr a Pastor to visit alone. 
Some families, and some individuals in other 
funilies, can be better approached without the 
presence of an Elder. To many conversations, 
which have for their object the removal of of- 
fences, it is essential to their prospect of success, 
that they be private and confidential. To call 
official witnesses to witkiuess th<^ rebuke and ex- 
postulation, which it may become necess^iry to 
admifhster^ would often be to rouse the feelings 
of wounded pride, and to harden the hwrt. 
Many persons have bowed with penitence and 
thanks to an admonition given in private, who 
would probably hav- received with rage, if not 
with violence, the very same admonition offer- 
ed in publick, or before even a single witness. 
•flf the proper course of proceeding, therefore, 
iii reference to this point, the conscientious and 
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prudent minister must judge in each partic 
case. '* 

12. It will be a very important part of ; 
duty^when you become a minister, to visit 
siOK. Whether you are called to act as a 
tor or a Missionary, in either 4!ase this 'i 
important and delicate duty will frequentlj 
volve upon you.' That the faculty of Sdiscl 
ing it with faithfulness, and at the same 
with prudence and tenderness, is of great vi 
is too evident to be doubted. Dr. Doddr 
somewhere quotes ndugtistine^ as expres 
deep wonder and regret, that ministers sh 
take so much pains to prepare their serm 
and bestow so little apparent thought on ^ 
they say to sick people, and on the best 
thods of conducting their visits. He 
does not feel that the task of admini 
ing instruction and consolation to the 
and the dying, is one calculated to put in 
quisition. all the wisdom, piety, benevole 
and' knowledge of human nature which cai 
devoted to it, knows but little either of 
ture or of grace. It is, indeed, an offic 
awful responsibility to undertake to be, 
may so express it, the pilot of the soul, in ] 
ing *Uhe valley of the shadow of death ;* 
awaken and alarm the unprepared ; to coi 
the perplexed and doubting ; to calm the 
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fatioD of the timid believer ; and to pour the 
oil of consolation into the weutided spirit 

Be always ready to visit the sick. Do not 

wait to be sent for. And visit them as fre« 

queotly as your circumstances will admit If 

^they be numerous at any one time, keep a list 

of them, that none may be overlooked. 

Before each visit, lift a word of prayer to the 
throne of grace, that you may be directed and 
added ip the solemn interview. 

Sometimes the relatives of the sick are un- 
willing that they should be seen and conversed 
with by a clergyman It is, obviously, no part 
of his duty to force his way into a patient's 
chamber. Yet he ought in common to bear tes- 
timony against a repugnance at once so heathen- 
ish and foolish. 

If you do not previously know the character 
of the sick person whodi you visit, make some 
inquiries on this subject, and as to his history, 
and opinions, and the state of his min4r But, 
besides this, commence your- conversation with 
him, (after a few kind interrogatories respect- 
ing his bodily feelings, &c.) with queries and 
suggestions, which may tend to draw from him- 
self the degree of his knowledge, and his views, 
hopes, &c. 

•Let your manner of address by the bed-side 
of the sick be studiously mild and tender. Let 
nothing be said calculated to jar or agitate, ex- 
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cepting what fidelity to the soul renders neces. 
sary. Bt.- plain, simple, and studiously faithful 
in your exhibitions of truth. That is not a 
time for many nice distinctions, or for extend* 
ed reasoning. Neither is it a time for unEuth- 
ful soothing, or for saying *< peace, peace, when 
there is no peace " Where there is evidently 
no well founded hope, guard against driving to 
despair ; but guard, no less sacredly, against 
bolstering up a hope which will be likely to 
**make ashamed.'' Let your conversations 
and visits be short. The effort of even a few mi- 
nutes,in speaking,or in listening to a speaker, is 
often very oppressive to the sick. Do not, or- 
dinarily, allow yourself to be seated by the bed- 
side of one who is really ill, longer than a quar- 
ter of an hour at any one time, unless the case 
be very peculiar, or you have very conclusive 
evidence that your presence is not burdensome. 
Let your prayers in the apartment of the sick, 
be tender, — sympathetick, — appropriate from 
beginning to end, — short, — and as much calcu- 
lated as possible to lix, calm^ and enlighten the 
mind of the sufferer, and to direct his medita- 
tions. It is very injudicious to make prayers 
in a sick chamber, as they often are, poindess, 
tedious, gen(;ral, inapplicable in the greater part 
of their structure, or I ud and harsh in their 
manner. Many topicks proper for social pray- 
er, on other occasions, ouc:ht to be left outhere; 
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aud every tone adapted to the stillness and sym- 
pathy of a sick chamber. 

In many cases, it is desirable to converse 
with the sick alone. In ihis situation, they 
wiU sometimes be more free and confidential 
with you ; and you will often feel at liberty to 
converse more faithfully and unreservedly with 
them. But every thing of this kind ought to 
be avoided in those cases in which you might 
be exposed to the charge of tampering with the 
mind of the patient, in reference to the disposi- 
tion of his property, or with regard to any other 
worldly or delicate concern. 

One of the most judicious and excellent cler- 
gymen that I ever knew, once informed me 
that he was accustomed to make a point of visit- 
ing the Females of his congregation, as soon as 
propriety admitted, after the births of their chil- 
dren ; and that he generally found them, on 
such occasions, in a state of greater tenderness 
of moral feeling, more ready to listen to serious 
remarks, arid more deeply sensible of parental 
responsibility, than usual. 

Not only continue to visit the sick, as far as 
you may be able, during the whole course of 
their confinement ; but if they recover, conti- 

KUE TO VISIT THEM WHILK CONVALKSCEKT, 

and afterwards. This may be the happy means 
of fastening on their minds serious impressions 
which might otherwise have vanished with their 
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disease. If they die, visit their surviving rela- 
tives, with respectful attention, more than once 
afterward. The occasion may prove a favoura- 
ble one for promoting their spiritual interest. 

13. Be very attentive in visiting famijies^ 
which, by the loss of friends or property, or , 
by any other dispensation of Providence, ar£ 
IN DKPREssED CIRCUMSTANCES. Such families 
are very apt to be neglected by their former ac- 
quaintances ; and they are no less apt to be very 
sensitive to such neglect, and deeply wounded 
by it Instead of diminishing the frequency of 
your visits to families in this situation, rather 
increase it. And be especially careful to im- 
prove the opportunity which visits in such cases 
afford to recommend Religion. The minds af 
men are seldom more open to religious impres- 
sions, than when humbled and softened by ca- 
lamity. 

II. But besides visits which are strictly of- 
ficial in their character, and in which minis- 
ters ought to abound ; they will often find it 
advantageous, and indeed necessary, to pay 
some which are mekelt social, and frirnd- 
LY. Let these by no means be neglected. 
Their uses are more numerous and valuable than 
can be recited in a short compass. Yet in re- 
ference to them also, there are some cautions 
and counsels which arc worthy of your notice. 
1 . And, in the first place, let even your short- 



est sooial visits be made with prayer. One 
of the most eminent private christians I ever 
knew, I had good reason to believe^ never went 
out to make the slightest call on a friend, with- 
out spending, at least a minute or two, in prayer 
for a blessing on the visit. And why is not 
this always proper ?% lie who controls and di- 
rects all things may, for aught we know, make 
the most common visit, from which we expect- 
ed no special result, pr«)ductive of rich and per- 
manent blessings, either to ourselves or to 
others. And is it not worth while to ask for 
such a blessing ? To do this, in all cases, will, 
V know, by some, be accounted drudgery ; but 
it will not be so regarded by the spiritual man. 
2. Do not make your social visits so nume- 

&OUS AS TO INTERFERE WITH THOSE WHICH 

ARE MORE IMPORTANT. Pastoral visits are, 
is general, far more useful, and ought to occu- 
py a large portion of the time which a minister 
can spare from his other official avocations. It 
would be unhappy, therefore, to allow mere so- 
cial calls, to be so multiplied as materially to in- 
terfere with those of a more serious and valua- 
ble kind, and especially to shut them out alto- 
gether. Let the latter, then, be the main ob- 
jects of your attention ; but, at the same time, 
embrace every opportunity which the occur- 
rences of each day may alOTord, to " drop in'' at 
the house of one and another of your parishion- 
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ersy if it be only for five minutes, for the purpose 
of mutaal salutations and frii'ndiy inquiries. 
Visits of this transient and unceremonious kind 
may often be piid, when there is no time for 
those of a more formal and extended character ; 
and they are adapted in various ways to attack 
your people to your person^ and to extend your 
influence among them They will be apt to 
consider your pastoial visits as an official mat- 
ter ; but your social calls, as a more immediate 
expression of friendly feeling, and, therefore, 
in this respect, peculiarly gratifying. If you 
could possibly find time enough to pay one J9CW* 
toralf and one social visit, every year, to each 
family in your congregation, you would execute 
a plan approaching as nearly to what appears 
to me desirable in this respect, as one minister 
in a hundred is likely to accomplish. Where 
a congregation is large and scattered, even this 
is beyond the power of many ministers. 

3. Do not make your social calls too fr£« 

QUBNT IN PARTICULAR PAMILIKS. Nothing 

is more common than for mmisters to select a 
few families in their respective charges, the so- 
ciety of which they find peculiarly agreeable, 
and in which, on this account, they visit very 
frequently. They are seen, perhaps, goir)g 
to those houses ten or a dozen timea^ where 
Ihey go to others once. This is not, in com- 
mon, judicious. For, although ministers, l|ke 
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other men, will have, and ought to be allowed 
to have, th( ir particular friends ; yet, to a cer- 
tain extent, they ought to deny themselves 
the gratification of this feeling, ibr the sake of 
promoting their usefulness among all classes of 
those committed to their care. And this re- 
mark will apply the more strongly, if the par- 
ticular friends in question happen to be among 
the most wealthy and polished of their con- 
gregations. It has an ill aspect, which no prc- 
fererjce or explanation can fully remove, when 
ministers are found every week, or oftener, in 
the houses of such individuals, while, perhaps, 
for a year together, they are not found in the 
dwellings of many others equally worthy, and, 
perhaps, far more devoted to the cause of Christ. 
But there is another consideration worthy of 
notice here. By visiting very frequently in 
particular families, rely on it, you will not raise 
ycur>elf in the estimation even of those families 
themselves, but rather the reverse. There is such 
a thing as rendering your visits cheap by too fre- 
quent repetition. However they may love your 
company, they will venerate you the more, as a 
Gospel minister, for seeing you withdrawing 
your attention, in part, from themselves, to be- 
stow it on others, especially on the poor, the af- 
flicted, and the friendless. Besides, when a 
clergyman is seen lounging about almost daily, 
in particular families, it cannot fail of being 
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coDsidered as ominous of neglect in his aiudy^ 
as well as in other departments of official duty. 
Indeed, I hold it to be disreputable for a cler- 
gyman, at any time, and in any families, to be 
in the habit of making long and lounging visits. 
They exhibit him as an idle man ; — a misera- 
ble character- for one who has been set to 
^^ watch for souU as he who must give an ac- 
count." 

d. While you indulge, in a 7noderatej and 
well-regulated TnanneVf the feelings and habits 
of private friendship among the people of your 
charge, let it be manifest that, even in your 
social visits, you are quite as able to find 

THE HOVEL op TJIE POOREST AND MFANEST, 

as the mansion of the most wealthy. And 
if you make a social call at the lattc^r more Ire- 
quently than at the formri, let it be seen that 
your object is, not to soKcii favours for your- 
self, but to obtain aid for the indigent, the sick, 
and the forsaken. It has an ill aspect ii.deed, 
whp.n a minister of ihe Gospel is found begging 
for his own emolument, or even indirectly 
endeavouring to attract presents to himself; but 
it is an honour nether than a discredit to him, 
when he often appears as a beggar for others ; 
as the advocate of the poor, the almoner of the 
widow and the orphan. 

5. The LENGTH OF youH VISITS is a poiilt 
W(?ll worth v of notice. It mav be readilv 
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grantedy indeed, that in rererence (o this point 
DO rules either absolute or universal can be laid 
down. Long and short are relative terms ; and 
are often understood very differently in the coun- 
try, and in large towns. But this is one of 
the cases in which it is better to err on the side 
of excessive brevity than excessive length. It 
appears to me, then, that, on ordinary occa- 
sions, instead of spending four or five hours in 
one visit, it is preferable to divide that time in- 
to four, five, or even more visits, especially if 
they be merely of the social kind ; — and in po- 
pulous places, several visits of the social kind, 
may be easily despatched within an hour. Here, 
as in preaching, it is better to rise and take your 
leave, while all are interested, and wishing you 
to stay longer, than to hang on until conversa- 
tion flags ; until some members of the circle be- 
come impatient at their detention ; and, per- 
haps, all begin to wish you gone. 

Nor ought you to suppose that this is a matter 
which will claim your atlei.tion only by and by, 
when you become a minister. It is worthy of 
your attention now. While you are a student, 
you should aim to form such habits, in refer- 
ence to this, as well as other subjects, as 
will be suitable to go with you through life. , 
Let me say, then, that now, and at all times, 
if you wish your visits to be welcome, make 
THKM SHORT. He who sits several hour** 
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deed, an old French proverb, which says, "tliat 
it is never any interruption for one literary 
nian to visit another.'' I protest against the 
Unqualified application of this proverb, as a 
dreadful nuisance. Lor i Bacon was accus- 
tomed, with emphasis, to say, << Temporis 
^ures afnici.^' Cotton Mather, and after him 
Dr. JVattSy caused to be inscribed in large let- 
ters over his study door, these words-, " Be 
8UORT." When an acquaintance, who was ra- 
tiier prone to be tedious, called once on the ve« 
nerable Dr. Doddridge, and said, after seat- 
ing himsiilf, <' I hope, Sir, I d6 not interrupt 
you/' — that excellent and laborious Divine 
Tseplied, with characteristick frankness, << To 
be sure you doJ*^ Clergymen, if those of no 
other station do so, ought to sympathize with 
one another on this point. And, I will add, 
if no others venture to adopt so candid a prac- 
tice, they ought to learn and adopt the impor- 
tarit art of hinting when they are particularly 
busy, and thus abridging interviews which are 
not likely to be very useful. This appears to 
me a matter in which the conscience of a good 
man must be deeply engaged. He whose time 
is much occupied in visiting the sick and the 
dying, in instructing the ignorant, counselling 
the anxious, and preparing for the Pulpit those 
discourses with which the welfare of multitudes 
may be connected ; — surely cannot feel at liber- 
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ty IVequeiilly to waste, or to allow others 
waste for him, hours, or even moments, in t 
mere chit chat of ceremonious visits. 

A strict attention to this point will he 
great importance to you during yourconnexi 
with the Theological Seminary. Where a hi 
dred young men are assrmbled for the purpc 
of Biblical and Theological study, the greai 
part of them under the same roof, if there 
any intercourse between them at all, the utnn 
"vigilance, on all hands, will be requisite to p; 
vent it from degenerating into an inconi 
nience, and a burden Those who are not 1 
bitual and systematick students t/ieVnselvcSf c 
hardly ever be made to appreciate the imp 
tance of allowing others to be so. Hence 
small portion of thoir time is spent in unnec 
sary, and often perfectly useless, calls at 1 
rooms of others ; thus committing the doul 
sin, of squandering their own time, and c 
croaching on that of their neighbours, whi( 
but for them, might be very profitably spen 

Set yourself, mildly and delicately, but fir 
ly, . in opposition to these encroachmen 
Cause it to be distinctly understood, that y 
wish to enjoy certain definite hours for unb. 
ken study; and if then; be any with whom t 
understanding is not sufficient, I would delib 
ately advise that you lock your door^ and 
terly disregard all knocks, until the portion 
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time devoted to studj sliall have closed. Nor 
ought any to complain of your resorting to 
such means. You may thereby ineommode or 
disappoint an individual now and then ; but 
the sum of evil will be greatly diminished. 
6. Be careful, in visiting in private families, 

NOT TO MAKE YOUR CALLS AT UNSEASONA- 
BLE HOURS. The law of custom has proscribed 
certain hours for visiting as unseasonable f and 
the law of domestick convenience entirely co- 
incides with that of custom. In all well regu- 
lated families, there are certain hours set apart 
for particular family duties and arrangements. 
To these onjects are commonly devoted three 
or four hours immediately following breakfast, 
and the same number immediately following 
dinner. To call, during these hours, (I refer 
now to populous towns, rather than to retir- 
ed country places,) especially on the female 
members of a family, is generally, agreed by a 
sort of conventional understanding, to be an 
impropriety, unless in special cases, or among 
intimate friends. This is so extensively known, 
that it might seem unnecessary to mention it, 
did not some liberally educated young men, as 
well as others, so frequently appear to lose 
sight of it Make the case your own. Sup- 
pose any one to call on your family at three 
o^clock in the afternoon, and to sit until nine 
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or ten in me evening, and to require all this 
time to be attended by "one or more individuals 
of the family circle ; — what would be the con- 
sequence? You have only to.ima&;ine calls oi 
this kind made frequentJy, and to what pasfi 
would domestick order and arrans^emeiits be 
brought ? It would be utterly wrong, indeed, 
on the one hand, to apply a principle of this 
kind «o rigidly as to preclude the performance 
of an'obvious duty. But, on the other hand, 
it would be, to say the least, qtiite as improper 
to subject a family, from lime to time, to a verj 
great inconvenience, for the purpose of averlinj 
from yourself a small one. Endeavour then 
as far as possible, to make your calls at thos 
seasons which are commonly set apart, in oi 
derly families, to social purposes ; by whic 
all understand to be meant tlie latter part c 
the fcrenoon, and the eveninjo^. You will h 
at such seasons, a far more welcome visitant 
and your visits will, of course, be much mor 
likely to be pleasant to yourself, and useful t 
others. 

7. If your lot should be cast in a populoi 
town, you will have frequent invitations to a 
tend DiMNG PARTIES. In some lar2;e cities ii 
vitations of this kind are received, if not ft 
every day, at least several times in each weel 
Let me advise you to be very sparing in yoi 
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attendance on such parties. The tendency oi* 
frequent luxurious feasting is, to injure the 
liealth ; to dissipate the mind ; to indispose 
£br theological 9tudy ; to undermine all spirit- 
uality ; to lower the tone of ministerial fidelity 
and influence ; aQd in various ways to ensnare 
those who indulge in it I have seldom known 
any minister who abounded in this practice, 
nvithout incurring serious disadvantage in con- 
sequence of it ; and in some case§ the results 
have been of the most deplorable kind, if I 
wei*e to lay down a rule on this subject, I would 
say, however numerous the invitations which 
you may receive, never as a habit, ac<'*^pt of 
more than one in a fortnight^ or even three 
weeks. By this means your health 'will be 
better ;^-your head clearer ; — your feelings 
more in harmony wilh yo':r profession ; and 
the impression left on the minds of those who 
invite you, more respectful and salutary. 
8. Be careful, also, that ydur conversation 

ANB DEPORTMENT AT DINING PARTIES, !>e ex- 
emplary, and even edifying It would be on 
many occasions, indeed, quite unseasonable to 
make at the dinner table a formal address on 
any point of theology, or of practical religion. 
How far or in what cases, the subject may be 
directly introduced at all, y\ here the company 
is mixed, must he decided by good sense, and 
a knowledge of the world, under the guidance 
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of a prevailing taste for spiritual things. I hav< 
known quite as much mischief arise, on somi 
occasions, from an ill-judged and ill-managei 
introduction of this subject, as, on other occa 
sions, from a palpable and improper neglect o 
it Wisdom is profitable to ^direct Humbl; 
seek direction in each case, and you will b 
led, substantially, in the right way. But ther« 
are apme rules which a minister of the Gospel 
when seated with a dining party, may and ough 
to observe, in all casesy and which can neve 
give the smallest offence, when the compan; 
18, — as we may reasonably take for granied i 
always will be when he is present — a decent on< 
Allow me to hint at a few of them. Some c 
th'.'Se which I shall mention, havo been parti; 
brought into view bei'i.re ; bui 1 choose to pre 
sent them in a group in this place. 

Never indulge, at the dining table, in lou 
la Iking f or boislerous mirth, Tiiis is, i 
most cases, a mark of vulgarity, or of some 
thing worse. And if it occur toward the clos 
of dinner, it may excite a suspicion, in thos 
who have not observed your strictly temperat 
drinking, — that you are animated by wine. 

Do not allow yourself to talk much of th 
excellence of particular articles of /body c 
kinds of cookery^ or of the qualities of differer 
wines. It is unworthy of a minister of th 
Gospel to manifest, or to feel, a disposition t 
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attend to matters of this kind. Do not even 
praise, in a pointed or CDnspicuous way, any 
article before you on the table. Give no occa- 
sion to any one to remark, as has often been 
sarcastically done, that *^ the parson is very 
fond of ^ood eating and drinking." If you en- 
joy an article of food or drink, do it pretty 
much in silence ; or if a strong commendation 
of what you are eating, be pointedly adiltessed 
to you by another, assent to it, moderately, if 
you can consistently with candour ; but not 
w^th^that warmth and repetition which evince 
particular engagement of mind. 

While you forbear to converse in a style 
which savours of the epicure and the wine-bib- 
ber; be careful to embrace every opportunity 
to throw out good sentiments^ and pious hints. 
If you see no favouraole opr:ning to sp^ak di- 
rectly on the most precious of all subjects, there 
are many others^ which you may introduce in 
all companies, without oflfence, and with much 
Utility. Such, foi* example, as literature — edu- 
cation — new books — humane and benevolent 
institutions — plans of usefulness — striking an- 
ecdotes, adopted to impress good and seasona- 
ble' sentiments — in short, any thiug which may 
tend to benefit those around you, and to show 
that your own mind is running on something 
better than mere animal indulgence. 
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Do not harangue at dinner tables. It is uq 
pleasant to hear a minister of the gospel, espe- 
cially a young one, address those around a con- 
vivial board, in a |)reaching, authoritative man- 
ner, it is unsuitable to a festive oceasiou, and 
revolting to delicate minds. Converse in a 
low, modest, respectful tone, with those who 
are seated near you, and seldom elevate your 
voicejp as tD be heard by the whole company, 
unless you are questioned, or otherwise address- 
ed, by some one at a remote end of the table ; 
and, even then, let your manner be studiously 
mild, unostentatious, and remote from dogma* 
tism. 

Avoid with special care all controversy 9 es- 
pecially religious controversy, on such occa- 
sions. It is peculiarly inappropriate at convi- 
vial meetings. You must be very hard pushed 
indeed, not to be able, with a very small mea- 
sure of address and delicacy, to put aside every 
thing of tills kind, without giving oflence. 

Instead of eating more than usual at a table 
where there is a great variety of delicacies, ra- 
ther eat less. Eating, even a little, of various 
attractive dishes, is more burdensome to most 
stomachs than an equal quantity of a single plain 
dish. A person of studious habits can rarely go 
far in indulgences of this kind with impunity, 
and ought, of course, where there is much temp- 
tation, to set a double guard on his appetite- 
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Sesidea, it has a much better appearance, for 
one who is known, in common, to live plainly 
(ai most cler^men do, and as all ought to do) 
to manifest no particular disposition for extra 
indulgence when many delicacies are before 
Lim. 

Be careful always to set an example of sirict- 
/j^temperate drinking^ when dining in compa- 
ny. Instead of taking more strong drink than 
common on such occasions, rather take less. A 
man, as I have said in a former letter, under 
^orty years of age^ if he be- in good health, 
ought to drink nothing but water. For the 
present, then, as I know you to be in good 
health, I wonld say, touch no kind of strong 
drink, however plentifully it may be flowing 
around you. And even, at any age^ be ad- 
monished not to take more than one glass of 
wine, or at most two glasses^ at the same din- 
ner. The example of a minister is so unspeak- 
ably important, that you ought to be continual- 
ly on the watch to shun the very appearance of 
evil. And the wide spreading desolation occa- 
sioned by stimulating drinks, is such, as that 
every clergymen ought to consider himself as 
peculiarly called upon to act, as a kind of offi- 
cial conservator of the publick virtue in relation 
to this point. 

Never sit long at the dinner table, after the 
doth is removed. Not only because a clergy- 
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man is to be supposed not to have time to waste 
in this manner ; but also for the purpose of 
liearing a kind of practical testimony against the 
habit of << tarrying long at the nine" after din- 
ner. 

9. In all your visits, as far as possible^ 
AV()iD Givi.NG 1 ROUBLE. Against this rule 
perhaps none are n^ore apt to offend than inftc- 
perienc€*d young men, who have no families ol 
their own, and whose attention has never been 
practically drawn to the different ways and de- 
grees in which a. single troublesome visiter may. 
break in on the order, and impair the comfort 
of a family. 

While you consult your own comfort, then, 
to a reasonable extent, wherever you go, re- 
member that the comfort of others is to be quite 
as carefully consulted. This is to. be done by 
making as few demands on their time and atten- 
tion as may be ; by encroaching as little as you 
can on the ordinary routine of their movements ; 
by having as few wants and peculiarities as pos- 
sible ; by never calling upon them, unless in a 
case of necessity, to prepare a meal for you at 
an unseasonable time, and after their own is 
completed ; by eating and drinking whatever 
is set before you, without exciting the suspi- 
cion that you are not suited; and by endeavour- 
ing, in every variety of method, incapable oi 
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being specified, to accommodate yourself to the 
liabits and comforts of those whom you visit. 

Every one knows that, when he goes to a 
tavern^ the more good things he oalls for, and 
the more fclly he puts in requisition all the 
luxunes, resources, and servants of the house, 
the more pleasure he gives. But you will ne- 
Ter, I trust, feel yourself at liberty to act upon 
this principle, when you avail yourself of the 
hospitality of your friends. 

When you are an inmate, then, in a friend's 
family, for a single day, or longer, be careful, 
as fiur as possible, to conform, in every minute 
particular, to the stated order of the family. 
Allow no part of it to be set aside for your sake. 
Ascertain the usual hours for taking their seve- 
ral meals, and never detain them a single mo* 
ment, if you can pcssibiy avoid it Make a 
point of being within at an early hour in the 
evening, so as not to interfere with the usual 
time for domestick worship, and retiring to 
rest. Employ the servants as little as possible 
in waiting upon you, and in going on errands 
for your accommodation. In short, study to 
accommodate all your movements to the ordi- 
nary habits and convenience of the family to 
which you are indebted for its hospitality. Chris- 
tian benevolence demands that you pursue this 
course. It is only "doing to others as you 

would that they should do unto you/' A re- 
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gard to your own interest, also, demands it of 
you. . For it cannot be doubted that ttiose who 
find you a very troublesome ^uest, will be glad 
of your departure, and not very anxious that 
you should repeat your visit. 

10. Be cartful in receiving, as wexl as 
IN PAYING VISITS. When you have a house of 
your own, be hospitable. Your duty as a ch#b- 
tian, and as a minister, will demand* it Re* 
ceive and treat your friends with unaffected be- 
nevolence and kindness. Entertain them com- 
fortably, but always /?/«/«/y. "Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares." But remember 
that what is called hospitality may be carried 
too far. When a minister of the gospel, under 
the notion of complying with this duty, <* keeps 
open house, '^ and allows his dwelling to be made 
a tavern^ he does injustice to his family, and 
criminally consumes his own time. For to ev- 
ery guest some tirnt must be devoted, and to 
some, much time. I have known some cler- 
gymen in populous towns, a large portion of 
whose time was employed in this manner, to 
the utter destruction of their studies ; and whose 
households were thereby kept in a course of 
constant toil and confusion. As to the question 
how far you ought to go, in this respect, I can 
lay down no general rule. Christian wisdom 
must direct vou. 
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11. When you visit large towns, do not 

CALCULATE ON GOING TO LODGE AT THE 

HOUSE OF THE MINISTER witli whom you may 
happen to be acquainted. Peculiar intimacy 
may indeed render this strictly proper ; but ne- 
ver do it, without being decisively y and even 
pt^essingly invited Your case, it is true, is 
but one;yeX if two or thfee such cases occur ev- 
ery week, it iseas\ to see what the consequence 
must be to those ministers w^ho live in populous 
places. A little reflection will show how you 
ought to act. 

12. My last counsel on this subject is, that 
you never enter any house, to pay the shortest 

visit, WITHOUT LJEAVING SOME TESTIMONY IN 

FAVOUR OF RELIGION. Evtn where there is no 
time, or good 'ipening for direct address, or 
even inquiry, concerning the spiritual interests 
of those whom you address ; you may still 
speak a word for yourMasier, and leave a hint, 
• — if it be but a hint — to his honour behind 
you. A single sentence expressive of trust in 
God, or some other pious sentiment ; — a refe- 
rence to his all -governing Providence, and the 
dependence of all creatures on his power ; — a 
suggestion re^ptctlng the uncertainty of all 
%vprldly possessions, the stability and infinite 
"Value of heavenly treasures, and the blessed- 
ness uf those who have a well-founded hope 
3n Christ ; — an allusion to the superior import- 
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ance of spiritual health, where disease oC body 
is complained of ; — a mild and friendly check 
of anxiety, where an inordinate share of it is 
ezpressedi by directing the thoughts of the 
anxious to the adorable government of God ;— - 
a sentence or two of this kind, uttered, not with 
formality, but with mild and afieetionate sim- 
plicity, may be ^^a word in season," a means 
of incalculable benefit to those to whom it is 
addressed. Many a time has a short sentence, 
spoken in the fear of God, and from a tender 
lore to souls, though, perhaps, soon forgotten 
by the speaker, proved an instrument of eter- 
nal benefit to some individual or family, where 
such a result was least expected. 
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And let us consider one another^ to provoke 
unto love, and to good works. Hbb. x. 24. 



HABITS IJ^ THE SEJ^IJfARY QEJ^ERALLY. 



My dkar toung Frievd, 

You are no longpr a schoolboy, nor even a 
College student. Having become a many you 
will be expected to put away childish things. 
Having taken your place m a Theological Semi- 
nary, as a candidate for the holy Ministry, you 
thereby give a solemn pledge that every thing 
weak, irregular and disorderly ; every thing 
calculated to retard your own progress, or to 
offend others, shall be carefully avoided. Ma- 
ny, inilecii, curry this idea so far as to imagine 
tliat, in a Theological institution, there can be 
no need for regulation i»r discipline at all. They 
imagine that all candidates for the sacred office 
will, of course, have so much gravity, prudence, 
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sense of decorum, and fixed religious principle, 
as to render all specifick measures for maintain- 
ing order altogether unnecessary. And hence 
it iS| that such persons consider a system ot 
rulesi intended to control the personal deport- 
ment of such students, as altogether superfluous, 
if not an unworthy reflection on their cha- 
racter. 

Such persons, however, take a hasty and nar- 
row view of the subject. Their impressions 
are not derived from experience. They forget 
that the greater part of an associated band of 
Theological studetiis have just left College f 
and that there they have been accustomed to a 
certain set of habits appropriate to institutions 
in which the regular and the disorderly are 
mingled together, and in which puerility, and 
as much disregard of rule as can be ventured 
upon, are apt to be indulged by many. There 
students who profess to be pious, are, as a mat- 
ter of course, subjected to the same regulations 
which bind the most licentious and unruly. 
Accordingly they become habituated to that 
constant pressure of College authority, which, 
being found necessary for others, is extended to 
them. 

With these habits they enter a Theological 
Seminary ; in which the same rigour of inspec- 
tion, and the same strictness of regulation, in 
detail, are considered as unnecessary, and even 
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as improper. In such circumstances, no won- 
der that their first impressions are those of un- 
limited liberty . No wonder that, in a iew in- 
stances, they are fi)und to need a monitor, to re- 
mind them, that, although their personal hahits, 
and their application to study, ought now to be 
left more to their own s nsti of duty than for- 
merly, rule and order are still indispensa- 
ble. And some are evidently more slow than 
others in accommodating^ their habits to the new 
system under which they are placed 

But, truly, if young men ot from twenty to 
twenty -five years of age ; all professors of reli- 
g;ion ; all considered, in a judgment ofcharity,a3 
pious ; all candidates fo "the holy ministry ; and 
all supposc»d to be under the influence of those 
pure principles, and elevated views which cor- 
respond with that sacred oflBce . — I say, if among 
such a body of young men, there be any indi- 
viduals who stand in need of that minute in- 
spection and regulation which are necessary in 
Colleges ; a Theological Seminary is no place 
for them J nor the Gospel MinLstry an office 
which ihey ought ever to seek. The longer I 
have the opportunity of observing and reflect- 
ing on this matter, the more fully I am persua- 
ded, that tlu. petty details of Acadendck or Col- 
legiate control cannot be considered as applica- 
ble to Theological Seminaries ; and ti^at tlie 

theological student, who, while in the enjoy- 
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ment of health, needs to be frequently remind- 
ed of any prominent delinquency, in reference 
to the mild rules under which he has volunta- 
rily placed himself, .|tnd wMch he has solemnly 
promised to obey, ought to be dismissed from 
the Institution. Ho shows either a Want of 
principle^ or a wnnt of cotislderation and c^>- 
cumspectioriy which afibrd a melancholy prog- 
nostick of usefulness as a minister. If there be 
a society on earth, tl»e character of whieh may 
be -supposed to supersede the necessity of a very 
extended code of personal regulation, surely 
it is a band of the sous of the church, avssembled 
to put themselves under training fur the minis- 
try of reconciliation. 

But still, a <legree of rejj;ulation is indispen- 
sable. The fact is, that if a hundred Clergy- 
men of the maturest age, and of the most emi- 
nent piety and wisdom, could be supposed to 
be brought together, and placed in the situation 
in which you and your companions are placed, 
they would not only need a system of rules, 
but also a system of measures for enforcing 
them. Tlic best of men difier in their natural 
temper, in their tastes, habits, and general cast 
of character. What one feels to be no incon- 
venience to him, is intolcr.ible to another. 
What an individual might do without sin or 
mischief, if done by half a dozen, or a dozen, 
might be extensively mischievous. A strict 
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attention to some rules, then, even in the soci- 
ety of the most pious and exemplary, is altoge- 
ther necessary. I should not, therefore, consi- 
der my system of advice;^ by any means com- 
plete, as to its parts, if I did not ofiVr you a few 
counsels in reference to your general deport- 
ment in the Seminarv. And in ihis.as in other 
cases^ it is pleasing to rcfliict, that every good 
habit which you form here, will be likely to 
exert a favourable influence on your character 
as long as you live. 

1. Ponder often and deeply in your mind 

rrHB ADVANTAGES WHICH MAY BE DERIVES 

2R0M SUCH AN INSTITUTION Many members 
of this, and of other Thooiogioal Seminaries, I 
liave no doubt, entirely fail ol receiving much 
of the benefit which they might receive, and 
certainly ought to receive, from their not tak- 
ing just and adequate views of the advantages 
>vithin their reach ; and> of cou/se, not habitu- 
ally aiming to improve them to the utmost. 
No one will be likely to attain that which he 
does not contemplate or seek. It is certain 
that the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in founding the Seminary of which 
you are a member, formed large expectations 
of the benefits likely to result from it to their 
rising ministry, and, through them, to the 
Church over which they preside. In bringing 
together large numbers of theological students, 
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under the same roof, and the same teachers, 
and placing them in circumstances calculated to 
awaken every intellectual power: to kindle 
into a flame every holy affection ; and to bind 
everyone to his fellows by indissoluble ties; 
they fully expected to see a race of ministers 
rising up superiour, as a body, to those who 
had not enjoyed the same advantages : — men 
of more prof )und, extensive and accurate know- 
ledge ; of more ardent piety ; of more united 
views and plans ; and prepared to act together 
in promoting the Redeemer's kingdom, with 
more harmony, zeal and efficiency, than those 
who had not been placed in a similar relation 
to each other. And, truly, when we contem- 
plate what the society ol such an Institution 
might be, and ought to be ; what pure and ex- 
ahed friendships might be expected to reign 
among a hundred candidates for ihe sacred 
office, all engaged together in the pursuit of the 
best species of knowledge ; what holy emula- 
tion in study ; what mutual and delightful ai( 
in the investigation of truth ; what a bright an 
steady flame of piety ; what unceasing stimi 
lants to love and good works ; what prepar 
tion to go forth as a band of brethren, united 
every effort, and carrying light and blessi 
wherever they go ; — we shall readily concli 
that the venerable Assembly did not ex|? 
more than was reasonable. And, certainly 
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far as any have failed of attaining these rich 
advantages, and realizing all these expectations, 
it has been their own fault. For I can scarcely 
conceive of a society better adapted to promote 
the richest growth in knowledge, to nurture 
the most elevated piety, and to cement the 
firmest and most sauctilied union of hearts, than 
that which is assembled at a Theoloi^ical Semi* 
nary. And one great reason, I have no doubt^ 
why it has proved to many who have been con- 
nected with it, both less pleasant, and less be- 
neficial than it ought to have been, is, that they 
have neither duly appreciated the advantages 
which were within their reach, nor aimed, with 
suitable diligence, or with a proper spirit, to 
avail themselves of these advantages. In vain 
are the richest treasures strewed around us, if 
we have neither the skill nor the disposition to 
make theui our own. 

If, then, you wish to gain the whole benefit 
which you ought to gain, fi'om your connexion 
with this Institution, lake large views of the 
advantages which may justly be sought and ex- 
pected in such a society, and with a steady aim,' 
and indefatigable perseverance, pursue the at- 
tainment of them. The opportunity which you 
have of contemplating different grades ofta* 
knty among your companions in study — some 
of them above, and others below your own, 

ought to teach you equally to avoid arrogance 
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and despondency ; and to operate as a constant 
stimulus to diligence. From all the varieties 
o( taste temper^ and /lflr^^7,y, displayed among 
your associates, you ought to be constantly en- 
deavouring to draw lessons of practical wisdom. 
In such an interesting society, your knowledge 
of the ivorld, and of the human hearty ought 
to be every hour increasing. From daily in- 
tercourse with companions from almost every 
part of the United States, you ought to aim at 
deriving, while stationary, some of the advan- 
tages of extensive travelling. By witnessing 
different grades and species of eloquence in 
others, you ought to be dniiy gaining materials 
for exciting, correcting and improving your 
own. By the gentle and christian attrition of 
,mind against mind, if it }>e managed properly, 
both light and heat, of the most salutary kind, 
ought to be continually stricken out. In social 
study, you enjoy the means of awakening and 
stimulatijigyour powers to their best efforts, and 
of correcting and extending all your knowledge. 
Here the choicest bosom friendships ought to 
be formed, to cheer, aid and bless the whole of 
your subsequent life. Here, every one, by ob- 
serving the foibles and mistakes of others^ 
ought to learn to correct his own. And here 
the flame of pietj^, kindling Irom heart to heart, 
ought to burn with a brighter and a purer flame 
from day to day. 
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Now, resolve, in the Lord's name and 
strength, that you will endeavour to keep all 
these advanta^s habitually in your own view, 
and to pursup them with undeviating aim, and 
unwearied diligence ; and that you will con* 
stantly endeav )ur also, to hold them up to the 
view of others, by all proper met hods, but es- 
pecially by the lustre of your example. Re- 
solve, if you stand alone in the resolution, 
, among all your brethren, that you will n^^ver 
cease your efforts, in your pr'»per sphere, to 
promote, to the utmost, faithful study ; pro- 
found and impartial discussion ; christian regu- 
larity and order; the mutual correction of er- 
rors ; deep, lively piety ; gentle, benign, fra- 
ternal deportment ; and fervent brotherly love 
among all with whom you are connected ;— 
that you will labour without ceasing, and sa- 
, crifice every subordinate interest for the sake of 
attaining these great objects. A single student, 
jn good earnest in adopting such a resolution ; 
habitually animated with a corresponding spirit ; 
and making, all who approached him to/eelf 
continually, the purity of his motives, and the 
elevation of his aims, might diffuse an influence 
over a whole institution, of which no <»ne could 
estimate the value. Try to be such an indivi- 
dual ; and your conipanions in study will have 
reason to remember you with gratitude as long 
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sA they live, and the future generations of the 
Seminary will rise up and call you blessed. 
t. Let me advise you lo pay constant and 

STRICT ATTENTION TO THE LAWS OF THE 

Seminary. You are bound, as an honest man, 
to do this : for when you entered it, you for- 
mally a n^ <^ solemnly promised, in a reliance 
on divine grace, that you would 'faithfully and 
diligently attend on all the instructions of the 
Seminary ; that you would conscientiously and 
vigilantly observe all thr rules and regulations 
specified in the plan for its instruction and go- 
vernment, so far as the same relate to the stu- 
dents : and that you would obey all the lawful 
requisitions, and readily yield to all the whole- 
some admonitions of the Professors and Direc- 
tors of the Seminary, while you should conti- 
nue a member of it.'^ 

Now, it cannot be doubted, that this promise, 
or rather oflM, (for it partakes more of the lat- 
ter character than of the former) lays you under 
solemn obligations, not only to make yourself 
acquainted, in minute detail, with all the laws 
and regulations of the Seminary, but also to 
conform to them with a scrupulous exactness. 
These laws, as you know, aie all publickly read 
before the assembled students, twice in the 
year. But the whole nnniber of stu.lenis are 
never actually present on these occasions ; and 



some of those who are absent, perhaps, may for- 
get or neglect to attend to the subject afterwards. 
I would advise you to keep a copy of all ihe 
laws and rules in question, in your room ; to 
review them more than once in the course of 
each session ; and to examine, in the fear of 
God, how far your habits have been in all res- 
pects, in conformity with them. For, be as« 
sured, your punctual obedience to every one 
of them, in every tittle, is nut only expected 
and required, but is important to the best inte- 
rests of the Institution. You cannct infringe 
the least of them, without more or less injury 
to yourself, or the Seminary, or both. Never 
ask, then, "Where will be the harm of a single 
infraction, on my part, of this or that law?'*— 
But rather ask, when you are tempted to such 
infraction — " What would bo the consequence 
if n!»t only I, but all my fellow studMits were 
to take the same course ?" This is the test to 
which every student of delicate moral feeling, 
will bring every such qiustion. 

3. Cultivate the habit of passing from one 

PART TO ANOTHEK OF THE FUBLICK EDIFICE 
WITH GENTLENESS, AND WITHOUT NOISE. Ail 

the movements of a theological student should 
be grave, sedate, and (i.anly. No running, 
noisy talking, whi>^tling, singing, loud talking, 
or boisterous laughter, should ever be heard in 
passing to and from the different rooms. That 
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which would excite no attention, and produce no 
incon^renience, when indulged by tliree or four 
persons under one roof ; becomes an intolerable 
nuisance, when practised without restraint, in 
the same edifice, by three or four score. There 
is a strong propensity in youn^ men of buoyant 
spirits, however excelh^nt their intentions, to 
forget themsMves in reference to this point, and 
to infringe that dignity which they, no doubt, 
mean to observe. Hence the. importance of begin- 
ning early in life, to check this propensity, 
and to form that habit of gravity and gentle- 
ness in all your movements, which will diffuse 
a charm over your manners in every situa* 
tion. 

4. Cherish A spiiar op perfect order in 
ALL TOUR ENGAGEMENTS, as a member of the 
Seminary. As you are bound to meet three 
different professors in the course of each week, 
and have diffeicnt studies assigned for every 
d^, some degree of system in study becomes 
absolutely necessary. You carnot possibly 
proceed without it. But it is manifest that 
some are much more successful than others in 
reducing their minds to that rigidly systematick 
and orderly character, at wliicl he who is pre- 
paring for publick life ou^hi always to aim. 
My object is to prevail on you to pay partieU' 
lar attention lo this point ; and to endeavour 
here to form habits in this respect, which may 
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axert a happy influence on your whole life. 
You cannot too early begin to be a man of per- 
fect system. Let the stricttfst order pervade 
all your engagements and habits. Have a time 
and place, as far as. possible, for every thing ; 
and let every thing be done in its proper time 
and place. Let regular hours be assigned for 
devotion, for study, for exercise, for visiting, 
for sleep, and for miscellaneous avocations ; 
and let no ordinary occurrence break in on those 
hours. Habits df this kind will be of greater 
advantage than you can easily anticipate. You 
will be able to accomplish far more by this me- 
thod, than you possibly could otherwise. You 
will not be subjected to that incessant hurry 
and distraction which are generally observable 
in those who act without system. You will be 
delivered in a great measure from those mo- 
ments of listlessness, which are apt to arise 
when we have not made up our minds what to 
begin next. In fact, if the plan of a Theologi- 
cal Semirary should produce no other advantage 
to a diligent and wise student, it will undoubt- 
edly tend to bege* the habit of which I speak. 
And I will add, that he who cannot bring his 
mind to submit to such a plan ; who frequent- 
ly yields to the infraction of it ; or who flies 
from it for relief ; — has great reason to fear, 
either, that he la&ours under a constitutional in- 
firmity of mind, which demands his immedi- 
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ate and decisive attention ; or that he is giving 
way to the eccentricities of waywardness or 
caprice, under the delusive idea tiiat they are 
the workings of genius. He who disdains to 
submit to perfect system' in his pursuits, may 
succeed very tolerably as an occasional writer 
of poetical trifles, for a monthly journal ; but 
as a profound, diligent and faithful minister of 
the Gospuly he can never succeed. 

5. Be particularly punctual in attending 

ON ALL THE D; VOTIuNAL Oi-RCISES OF THE 

SsMiNART. On this point, it would seem 
scarcely possible, that, among a band of candi- 
dates for the ministry, there should be room 
for counsel ; and especially ihat the regular 
morning and evening prayers in the publick 
edifice, sj^ould ever fail to be attended by any 
individual of the theological brotherhood who 
had health and strength enough to allow him 
ta be present. Such imj)ressions, however, 
will not always be found to be correct. Some 
occasionally absent themselves from morning 
prayers, because, feelings if languor and debil- 
ity, arising, from late study, or some other 
cause, prevent their rising sufficiently early; 
Others are sometimes absent from evening 
prayers, because, owing to the want of strict 
order in their affairs, they are, perhaps, redu- 
ced to the necessity of attending to some busi- 
ness, elsewhere, in haste, at that hour, which 
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might anr] on^ht to have been de^pafchcd be- 
fore. While a thinl class, ;^I hi pe and beiieve 
it has always he*'n a ver}, small o e,; it is to 
be ftareci, allow obst cb s by i.o means insur- 
monnfable, to make ihern frrquoiit delinquents, 
bec;uisf their f:nj:»yir)ent of Mich cxe:ci>es is 
lesK thjjn it ought to be, and, |/crh;ips<, less than 
it once was. 

L t m* eiJinestlj' erjoin upon you to guard 
against every afa)roach to negligence in regard 
to this duty. Tiic more you pray with your 
fellow studeiits, the more you will love them, 
and the m» re d: iiii^htf il will it ht'to vvork with 
them, in di^jiin/ in the mints of knowledge. 
If vou ever, whtn in tolerable heiiith, feel it a 
burden to meet your brcthn^n, when ihey as- 
St mble A the throne of gr ice, H is an awful 
syn^ptom of coldne.-s a:ul backs'iding Nay, 
if vou are not willing to make s n»e siicrifires 
for the suke of attetding, and to ?ake pains be- 
forehand to adjust your affairs f(;r that pnrpv)se, 
you have great reason to fear that your spnitual 
health is not pD-^poring I am always disin ss- 
ed whfn 1 sec a candidate for the ministry 
tbundai t 'n hi-: nt'etidai.ce on publltk prayer 
meetings ; bu' fr^ quL'-tly ah:>erit from those of 
a private^ pr doviesHck nature, which be is 
under, [rrhaps, btrong.T obligations to attt riii ; 
but which, at the same time, present little at- 
traction, excepting to the mind which delights 
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ia communion with God. What inference are 
we almost rompolled lo draw from such a fact? 
Charity herself cannot fail to recognise it 
6. Guard against freqient or long conti- 

KUED ABSBNCES J*ROM A.N Y OF : HE EX£(CiSb.S 

OK THK Institwti'in. There is a very remark- 
able differonce between students as to this 
point. Those who love study, and have i.o 
desire to cheat themselves into indolence, are 
always found at their posts ^ and contrivey 
whenever it is practicable, 19 postpone until 
some season of recess, every business at a dis- 
tance from the Seminary which demands their 
attention. They steadfastly resist all proposals 
to take need loss excursions, and appear to re- 
gret every occurrenco which deiacli s t; e n a 
moment, ei^lier from the siud)^ or the it.cture, 
room. The studit^s of these are solid and un- 
broken; and they i^enerally 'lisclose the happy 
result vvhen the day of examination arrives. 
Their knowh dj];e is connected, systematick^and 
accurate, and tlieir minds daily making progress 
in maturity. But there is another class of 
students, a few of whom have been found in 
this, and I suppose, in every si :iiiar instit'ition, 
who seem to be ever ready to yield to the slight- 
est solicitati >n to quit their books, and go in 
pursuit of some object, either trivial in itself, or 
which might just as well be accomplished at 
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another time. If their minds he active, it it 
only to teem with plans which draw them in a 
diffprcnt direction from that in which thrir ap- 
propriate einploymui.t lies. It is not their de- 
sijcn to ne^h-ct or slij:ht tht^r studies. • On the 
contrary, ihey often conscientiously intend and 
promise to make up for every absei:ce by extra 
diligence in time to come But the season for 
su h diligence never arrives The next week 
or monih brings with it a similar temptation^ 
and they fall before it in a similar manner. Thus 
they spend the larger part of their tnree years 
in the Seminary, in a series of impotent strug- 
gles with irrt^solutiori and interruption ;. and 
when the perio^l comes to an end, whether they 
perceive it or not, others perceive, that all their 
gains are small, ill assorted, and of little prac > 
tical value. They are nesrly as far from being 
prepared to enttr on their publick work as 
when they commenced the course. 

My dear young Friend, fly from this miser- 
able habit as y..u wou id from a pestilence. It 
is not only destructive o all solid intellectual 
improvement ; but it indicates a mvntal cha- 
racter of the most unpromising kind. Cultivate 
habits of steady, unremitting diligence. If 
your health be good, let nothing take you 
away an hour, much less a day, from >our ap- 
propriate work, unless it be a very distinct call 
of Providence. And yuu are not tu consider 
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as such a call, e«<*rv simple opnorfunity of at- 
tempting to vio good. F >r if you Hid^as S'ich op- 
.portuntlies occur every hour, you would ofver 
study at all. Remember, thai, while you iiave 
a place in the S'^miiary, lis siudios oug il to 
form your constant and 7n^m business ; aid 
that evrry day tsj.it you, unnecessftrily^ vvith- 
dra V fron them, you do injustice to \ our-»elf, 
to the institution, and lot he churcii of Ciod. 
7. Take pains to cuLTiVA i: spepial h'^^i.-^.vD. 
SHIPS with S!:ch of your fellow studimts uS may 
appear most lik ly to be j)cciiliarly useful and 
pleasant to you You will, of course, lov * and 
honour all your fellow sJuJi^its ; but th;.* iden of 
being; eq'nlly attached to every indivi«iiial, iif a 
huudicMi com|)anioiii,aui equally i.itiin.itc «vith 
every individual,, would beat o:ic unreisjiia'ile, 
and destructive of all valuibL: inti nacy \ith 
any one. Specid friendshios are warranted 
by the exnmnlc of '.h;' Saviour, arid demi.idcJ 
by some of ih.- be.-t feoln^s of hunan n;iture. 
Nay, it seems :o ^ne not i ripr>bj()l that t.'.ey 
will exist in h'^-i^en. W-iile, therofue, y u 
treat every bro. her with \vhom you are as> cia- 
ted \a stii 'y witii \\\ ifoi-ni resp.ct, and \\ith 
every ma^jiO'Stitio'i wf br therly kin^liie^sj 
you ought to bi alio v. d the priviicoje, and to 
avail vours If of the p iviiege, <jf having, 
amonij; them, p-cslia -y bvLu'cd an(i intimate 
compauiuiis. lias cliuice v\j1j, ul course, be 
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made with a special view to the promotion of 
your own pers inal enjoyment and edification. 
Make the choice with care, with deliberation, 
and with prayer. Let there be a little circle 
of three, four or five of these intimate friends. 
Fr quentlv meet them, at convenient seasons, 
for conversation, on your stu(iies, and especial- 
ly on experimental relif»ion ; and let every in. 
terview be hallowed by prayer. Be inviola- 
bly faithful to these friends. Let one of the 
objects of your intimacy be to correct each 
other's faults. For this purpose, be affection- 
ately unreserved with each other. If these 
peculiar connexions are properly managed, 
they will be the happy n*eans of nurturing 
a spirit of piety ; of making your studies 
more useful ; and of preparing for after life 
some of the richest pleasures of christian and 
ministerial friendship. 
6. Make a point of cul'^'ivating toward 

ALL YOUR companions IN STUDY, A SPIRIT, 
AND A STYLE OF MANNERS CALCULATED TD 

C0N( liiATE THEIR RFGARD. Any man who 
becomes one of a circle of four or five score of 
theological students, will, of course, find some 
of them less suited to his taste than others. The 
manners of one may not entirely please him. 
The natural temper of another may be occa- 
sionally revolting. The captious, cavilling 
spirit of a third, may fender him somewhat un- 
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desirable as a companion. And it may be 
wished that the piety of a fourth were more 
ardent and undoubted. But, though you may 
not feel prepared to be equally intimate with 
all as chosen companions, you may treat, and 
ought to treat all, with respect and kindness, 
as brethren in Christ, into whcse society, ia 
the Providence of God you have been cast, and 
with whom it is your duty to live as amicably 
and pleasantly as possible You are, obviously, 
not bound to entertain a high upinion of alL 
You are not even bound to be confident that' 
all are, of course, truly piods. But you are 
' bound, as long as you are united with them in 
study, and they continue in ^ood and regular 
standing, as members of the Seminary, — to 
treat them all with uniform civility and kind- 
ness. Never allow the least approach to a con- 
temptuous expression or look t escape you. 
Never permit sneer, sarcasm, ridicule, or even 
chilling coldness, to mark your treatment of 
iiny. Cultivate a spint of true benevolence 
toward every one. And if there he any indivi- 
duals by v^'honi you f'.el yourself more pecu- 
liarly repell'd, set a doai le guar I over your 
spirit and deportment toward t/iern Fre- 
quently pray for them. And endeavour, in 
the spirit of the G(»spt'], to contrive something 
for their 'jenefit. In short, whuever others 
may do, let it be your constant aim to render 



the society of tlie Seminary as harmonious, 
friendly and delightful as possible. 

9. Be not too much in society with yoitk 
FELLOW STUDENTS. There is such a ihinjaj as 
persons making themselves cheap even to their 
friends. This is always done, where they ob- 
trude themselves into their society with undue 
frequency, unseasonably, and too long at a time. 
I have known many intimacies, once uncom- 
monly cloii^e, first cooled^iiand, after a while, 
broken off, from causes of this kind. Rely on 
it, that social conneicion which is not mutually 
pleasant, and mutually convenient, cannot last 
long. Carefully ^uard, then, against being too 
much in the society even of your best friends. 
Both you and they need much retirement, and 
'Tght to be left, at proper seasons, to enjoy it. 
,,>et your calls be seasonable, and such as yen 
TOve good reason to think will not interfere with 
their arrangements. Indulge no undue liber- 
ties in your intercourse with them. Those 
friendships are likely to be most pleasant and 
most lasting in which christian dignity and 
respectfulness mark the intercourse on both 
sides'. 

10. Be much in the habit of coNVERSixa 

WITH YOUK FELLOW STUDENTS HESPECTJNO 

TOUR STUDIES.. Those who take exercise in 
company with each other, or who are frequent- 
ly brought together by any cause, are ^onte 
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times at a loss for conversation. Rut why 
should they ever be, when, not to mention 
other topicks, of still more importance, their 
studies perpetually furnish matter for unlimited 
conversation ? Half an hour's discussion, with 
an intelligent companion, may sometimes do 
more to enlarge, and correct your views of a 
particular subject, than many hours, or even 
days of solitary study. There are n^any minds 
which are never excited to their most vigorous 
and productive action, but by conversation. 
Perhaps yours is of this CMSt. However this 
may be, you may meet with some which are ; 
and it will be to your advantage to avail your- 
self of the fact wherever it is found to exist. 
It will readily occur, that you ought to seek the 
conversation of which I speak, as far as conve- 
nient, with those who are best informed, and 
most expert on the subjects which ygu wish to 
discuss. Indeed, that man alone is wise, who, 
in all cases whatsoever, when he desires instruc- 
tion, resorts to the society of those who are 
most competent to confer tiie benefit. 

11. Study to exercise peculiar delicacy and 
respect in conversation with those of your 

FELLOW STUDENTS WITH WHOM YOU MAT DIF- 
FER IN OPINION. It often happens, in a Se- 
minary so largely attended, and so liberal in 
its constitution as ours, that students of S3veral 
different religious denominations are associated 



togetiier in its classes. These of course^ diiTer 
from the students of our own church on a va- 
riety of ' points ; not to say that even the latter 
will often have minor points of difference among 

themjselves. Now young men, whose know- 

• 

ledge of the world is small ; who have not yet 
known much by experience of the evils of con- 
troversy ; and who, in the ardour of their 
youthful feelings, imagine they can soon con- 
vince- or silence an opponent ; — are extremely 
apt to be bringing up these points of difference 
unseasonably, to dwell upon them unduly, and, 
when they suppose that any advantage is gain- 
ed, to indulge in language bordering on fude 
exultiaition. This is a practice not only incon- 
sistent with good breeding, and christian deli- 
cacy, but it also ministers to evil in a variety 
of ways. It often leads to strife, instead of 
profitable discussion. Such continual attrition 
also chafes and alienates the minds of some 
\vhom it were desirable to win, and not unfre- 
quently confirms them in error, or drives them 
still further from the truth. And, moreover, 
all experience proves, that when such a spirit 
finds its way into a circle of theological stu- 
dents, both the ardour and the comfort of vital 
piety seldom fail to decline. In conversing, 
therefore, with a fellow student, betwt en whom 
» and yourself there are points of difference in 
theologic^ opinion, do not be for ever dragging 
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them forward, and dwelling upon them. Ne- 
ver obtrude them upon him. When they are 
brought up, always treat them gravely and re- 
spectfully. Never ridicule either them or their 
advocate. Never impute to him either a weak 
head or a corrupt heart Never indulge in lan- 
guage approaching to acerbity. And when- 
ever you find that the discussion affects him un- 
pleasantly, let it be instantly dropped, and not 
soon revived. 

12. Be especrally on your guard against 
All those unhallowed tempers and ha- 
bits WHICH interfere WITH FRATERNAL IN- 
TERCOURSE, and which areliostile to brotherly- 
love. Many tempers and feelings are apt to 
creep in among companions in study, and even 
among theological students, which cannot fail 
lo exert an influence deeply hostile to that frater- 
nal affection which ought ever to reign among 
them. In this revolting list, pride, vanity, self- 
ishness, egotism, envy, unhallowed emulation, 
jealousy, and suspicion, hold a prominent place. 
Where any one or more of these reign, like the 
^'dead flies in the apothecary's ointment,'' they 
are apt to cause the whole mass to send forth an 
evil << savour." Set a solemn guard over your 
spirit, with resi)ect to these tempers. If 3- ou 
yield to the power of pride, vanity, or jealousy 
in your intercourse with your companions, you 
will, assuredly, repel and alienate them. If 
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on the one hand, he succeeded in gaining dis-. 
tinction among his companions, he became, 
perhaps, proud, supercilious, dictatorial, and, 
it may be, insufferably arrogant If, on the 
other hand, he found his standing with his fel- 
lows less elevated than he was led to anticipate^ 
he became sour, envious, jealous, full of sus- 
picion, ready to misconstrue every word and 
action, and to consider the most innocent re- 
mark as having a hostile aim. Or, perhaps, 
his infirmity of character took the course of 
succumbing to his new circumstances, and ap- 
pearing the flattering, creeping sycophant. 
Now, as society has a wonderful power in ex- 
citing these peccant humours into action, and 
bringing them into view; so the best society, 
— such as that in a theological Seminary ought 
to be, — seems to present one of the best means of 
correcting them. Surely a circle in which cul- 
tivated knowledge, pious principles, and mutu- 
al and fraternal ins^^iection, reign, is one of the 
most favourable on earth for mollifying those 
asperities, rubbing, or pruning off those excres- 
cences, an'.i appl} ing a remedy for all the 
acidities and obliquities, which are .so unfriend- 
ly to social and ctiristian enjoyment. What- 
ever others may dp, then, let me earnestly ad- 
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vise you to avail yourself of this advantage. 
You will never enjoy such another. Carefully 
watch the workings of your own m\tid,XiO>Jcv\»- 
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ward those above you, and those below you, on 
the aeale of talents and influence. And so far 
as you discover either pride or sycophancy ; — 
arrogance or despondency — envy, or a disposi- 
tion meanly to flatter ; — ^never rest till you root 
them out, and banish them from your bosom. 

I Entreat your intimate friends to tell you your 
faults with perfect candour, and reciprocate the 
favour with them. Watch over one another 

' with affectionate fidelity. And when any of 
your defects, infirmities, or mistakes, are dis- 
closed to your view by a hither, receive the 
communication with meek and humble thank- 
fulness. As far as my experience . extends, I 
would say, few things afibrd a worse prognos- 
tick of the spirit, and destiny of a young man, 
than his resenting such a painful and self deny* 
ing efibrt to promote his benefit. In short, 
study daily to make your intercourse with your 
brethren a means of correcting, as far as pos- 
sible, every moral and intellectual fault, and of 
promoting every amiable grace and virtue, 
both in yourself and in your associates. 

14. Let me advise you to be punctual and 

DEVOTED IN YOUR ATTENDANCE ON THE THE- 
OLOGICAL Society, which is connected witli 
the Seminary. It has not a little surprised 
me that the meetings of this Association should 
be often so thinly attended, and so frequently 
marked with languor and wacit of interest 
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you allow yourself to envy the superior talents 
or popularity of any brother, and to sicken at 
his success ; there is, of course, an end of all 
fraternal feeling tQward him. If you permit 
caraal emulation to reign in your breast, or dark 
suspicion to gain the ascendancy in your mind, 
on the ground of some equivocal word or ac- 
/tion, you may bid^adieu to all comfortable inter* 
course with the objects of such feelings. If 
any of your fellow students be manifestly supe- 
rior to yourself in any attain|pent or excellence, 
depend on it, the indulgence of fretfulness and 
envy at the view of it, and giving vent to cor* 
responding expressions, will only serve to di- 
minish your own comfort, and to render your 
inferiority more glaring. how destructive 
of peace, as well as wicked, are all these 
tempers ! How deeply are they capable of poi- 
soning the social intercourse even of the pious ! 
How uncomfortable to those who indulge them ! 
And how humiliating their aspect, in the view 
of the wise and the good, when they become vi- 
sible ! My dear young Friend, abhor such 
tempers. Strive to subdue and banish them. 
Whether you regard your own enjoyment, or 
that of others, put them far away. Rejoice in 
the gifts and accomplishments of your brethren. 
Be always ready to put the most favourable 
construction on their words and actions. If 
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you are tempted at any time to suppose, that 
they do not honour you as much as they ought, 
recollect that ihey are much more likely than 
yourself to have an impartial opinion on this 
point; and; especially, that the most fruitless of 
all methods of gaining honour, among the wise 
and the good,' is to make an an«:;ry, or even a 
querulous demand of it. Be kind, respectful, 
and truly benevolent to every brother. Be 
ever disposed to give honour where it is due, 
without stint or grudging. Study to " please 
every one for his good to edification ;" and 
you may safely leave your own standing among 
your companions to *^Him who judgeth right- 
eously " 

13. Be careful to improve the excellent op- 
portunity which you enjoy in the Seminary, 

for ASCEKTAINING AND CORRECTING YOUR OWN 
FOIBLES, AS WELL AS THOSE OF OTHERS. So- 
litude is a situation by no means favourable for 
detecting our foibles. In fact, many of them 
are not developed, until we go into society, and 
put our social feelings and propensities to the 
test. Many a serious young man, who, in ear- 
ly youth, and in retirement, appeared to be a 
pattern of all that was gentle, frank, generous 
and amiable, has been, unexpectedly, found, 
when brought more extensi\ely into society, 
to disclose very different characteristicks. If, 
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Surely a band of Theological students Slight be 
expected highly to prize a Sdfciety formed for 
the petfecily free and uii.shackled discussion of 
truth, and which might be made every thing 
that the learning, zeal, enterprise, eloquence 
and piety of its members, chose to make lu 
That there is enough of all these among them 
to render it highly interesting and profitable, 
no one who is acquainted with their chafac^er 
can doubt. Why, tlien, one is tempted to ask, 
is there not niore — much mo;'e interest actually 
infused, from week to week, into its discus- 
sions ? I have no doubt the true answer is — 
Partly from indolence, or the want of that en- 
terprise and decision of character, which are so 
indispensable to the accomplishment of much 
in any pursuit : and partly because the mass of 
the students do not take any thing like adequate 
views of what the Society in question might be 
made, and of the immense contributions to their 
improvement which might be drawn from it 
It surely might and ought to be made a source 
of the richest advantage to all its niembers. Let 
me urge you to contribute as much as in you 
lies to the attainment of this advantage* Be 
inflexibly punctual in your attendance upon it. 
When you are appointed to introduce the de- 
bate, prepare for the duty, and endeavour to 
perform it in an able, and interesting manner. 
Surely when such a service occurs only once or 



twice a year, you can afTord to take some pains 
to perforin it well ; especially whea you consi- 
der that every effort of this kind which you 
make, entirely coincides with your main pur* 
qpit Let it be seen that you always take a 
deep interest in the discussions^ by participat- 
ing in them on proper occasions ; by taking 
pains to bring forward suitable questions for 
consideration ; and by labouring to give such 
a direction to every thing, as will render it at 
once attractive and* profitable to your brethren. 
A small portion of such a spirit conscientiously 
kept upy would be far more efficacious than any 
system of fines and penalties, which can an- 
swer little other purpose than to tease and 
alienate. 

15. Prize every opportunity of speaking 

IN THE PRESENCE OF TOUR PrOPESSORS AND 

PSLLOW STUDENTS, and always, with avidity, 
avail yourself ef it. That some of your com* 
panions in study should consider the rule of the 
Seminary which obliges them to speak in pub- 
lick, at staled times, as imposing a burden, ra- 
ther than offering a privilege, is a fact not dif- 
ficult to be accounted for. The want of that 
energy, and diligence, which fit young men 
for high aims, and indefatigable efforts ; and 
the want of that steady fixedness of purpose, 
which resolutely prepares in time for every 
prescribed task, are certainly among the princi- 



])al reasons why so many fsiil of perforiping this 
I service as v\rell as they are really ible to do it ; 
and) of course^ why they, are so reluctant to 
Derform it at all. There are those, indeed,-wbo 
. are almost ready to deride tHb performance of 
this duty, as if they supposed it impossible, in 
the nature of things, to speak well in such cir- 
cumstances. This, however, I take it, is an 
utter delusion. It is often dictated by lazi- 
ness, rather than by enlightened judgment. 
That much practicej even though it be on a 
small scale> is greatly conducive to the disci- 
pline of the voice, and to the attainment of self- 
possession in publick sp^^king, all gt)od judges 
are agreed. And, if I am not deceivied, all that 
is necessary to the production of many excel- 
lent specimens of eloquence in our Oratory, is, 
that diLe preparation be made, and dtie pains 
taken at the time, for the purpose. Let ye 
entreat you no longer to suffer the performance 
of this duty to languish in your hands. Never 
allow your name to appear among the delin- 
quents ; and address yourself to the work with 
the decision ancl diligence of one who highly ap- 
preciates its value. Let that which you speak be 
always perfectly committed to memory. The 
importance of this discipline of the memory 
may not now be seen in all its extent ; but wiJJ 
be found to be great hereafter. 

18. When called upon to criticise the 
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SPEAKING ejf YOUR BUETiiREX, alv\'ays do 
with respectfdlness, delinacy and fratt-rnal ktnc 
hess. In regard to this matter, there arc tw 
extremes. The one is, htbitually to deal i 
the language of excessive and indiscrimina 
praise, in other words, of flattery. The oth< 
is, as generally, to employ the language of s 
tire, sarcasm, or harsh, unnieriled censure; 
endeavour to place every thing C(;mmented o 
in a ludicrous light : and not unfrequently 
turn the person, as well as the discourse of tl 
speaker into ridicule. I hope I need not p' 
you on your guard against either of these e 
tremes. They are bofh unworthy of a gent I 
rj}an ; especially of a gentleman who also la; 
claim to the benevolence and magnanimity of 
christian Let all your criticisms be markt 
by a truly respectful and fraternal spirit. I 
oindid and faithful ; but at the. same time, L 
nign and delicate. In short, with an unfeign< 
spirit of brotherly kindness, let your aim b 
not to gratify either spleen, or mirth, but 
promote the real benefit and honour of him w 
is the object of your remarks. 

17. Whether your place of boarding 
in the publick edifice, or in a private famil 

BE CARJEFUL jF YOUR DKPORTMENT AT YOl 

IfEALs, as well as at other times. It has be 
often observed, that lit th' things frequently ; 
ford as decisive an indication of character 
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greater ; especially wjien it is considered that, 
with respect to the latter, wfe are apt to be on 
our guard ; while, in reference to the. former, 
We daily act without thtaight. Allow me to 
witness a man's deportment, lur a' single week, 
at his meals, and in hi> boarding-house, and I 
will tell you, with almost unerring certainty, 
what kind of a man he is : — whethLT he know, 
any thing about the refinement and dignity of a 
christian gentleman ; or wheiht r Le labm-r un- 
der that coarseness, vulgarity, or levity of cha- 
racter which cannot fail of making an unfavour- 
able impression on the mind of every speciator. 
Let me entreat you to set a sacred guard over 
your tongue, and over your whole deportment, 
in the situations to which I allude. Let your 
mode of conversing, eating, &r. be all such as', 
become a person of a serious, and cultivated 
mind. Let no one ever have occasionJ*from 
your deportnient, to remark, that Theological 
students are not more grave, or more refined 
than others. I once heard of a gentleman, who 
had made his will, and left in it a handsome 
legacy to our Seminary. Soon aflerwaids, 
meeting with one of our students, at a puhJick 
house, where he stopped to dine — a student 
who, it must be acknowledged, was never in 
very good odour among his companions iriK stu- 
dy*; — the gentleman was so disgusted with his 
levity, coarseness, and epicureati feeding at the 
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dinner table, that he remarked — " If this be a 
specimen of the *mudents of that Seminary, I 
cannot, in conscience, encourage it ;'' and, on 
his return home, altered his will. It is thus 
that a single, student (and, truly, the one in 
queiition stood almost alone in his '< bad emi- 
nence") may not only disgrace himself, but, 
what is much more important, dishonour reli* 
gion, and the ii.stitution of which he is a pu- 
pil ! Happy, indeed, would it be for the Se- 
minary, if all its pupils duly recollected how 
much its hoitour is involved in their daily de- 
portment ! 

IS. Carefully guard against injuring the 
Books wiiKJH you .ake out op the pkblick 
LiBif ARiEi>. It has been with me a constant 
matter of wonder, that some students, who, 
aside from their delinquency in this respect, 
appear to be youiig men of strictly honourable 
fcelincr, and pious prmciple, should he capable 
of treatins: books — b.)oks not their own — books 
the property of the Church — books purchased 
at great expense for ihe'ir grattdtoics ncoommO' 
dation — in so cartless a manner as I have some- 
times known them to do. There must, surely, 
be in some, either a want of thought, or a want 
c[ conscience, as to this point. It is of great 
importance that a student acquire good habits 
in reference to his treatment of books as early 
as possible. Pay particular attention to thi5 
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matter. I would say, it is your duty to learn 
to treat all books which you take into your 
hands, with neatness and care ; but it is espe* 
dally your du^y thus to treat all books qbtain- 
ed on loan, eitlier from publick or private libra- 
ries ; — to keep them clean ; to guaid against 
turning down their leaves, holding them over 
the fire, defacing, or otherwise injuring them ; 
and to return them seasonably and carefully. I 
am deliberately of the opinion, Jhat, whenever 
a student has evinced habitual, or fn.-qucnt care- 
lessness on any of these points, he ought to be 
considered as a person unfit to be intrusted 
with books J and to have the shelves of a li- 
irary closed qgainst him, 

19. Carefully avoid pefacing, or injur- 
ing ANY PART OF THE PuBLICK EdiPICE O* " - 

'V' 

ITS PU«NiTURE. There appears to*l)e a physic^ 
al temperament in some young men, whieh 
continually impels them to be cutting, scratch- 
ing, or, in some other way, committing spolia- 
tions on every wainscot, table, chair, or other 
fixture, within, their rearh. Now, that this 
should be doile by silly or unprincipled College 
boys, we no longer wonder, because^ after 
all the ** pledges of their truth and honour," 
that they will abstain from such things, we so 
frequently see it exemplified. But we are not 
prepared to see any thing of this kind clone by 
Theological students, and, happily, we yttry 
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seldom do see it. Yet I have certainly known 
such a phenomenon, in some rare cases, to ex- 
ist, at least in one Theological Seminary. 
Give no countenance, I pray you, to such a prac- 
tice Consider the Seminary, and^every thing 
belonging to it, as the property of the Church. 
Be as careful to preserve every part of it front 
the smallest injury as if it were your own. 
Nay, methinks, a miud of rigid christian deli- 
cacy will Ct insider such property as Jar more 
sacred than his own ; and will be careful to 
repair, to ihe least tittle, every injury which it 
may through him have sustained. 

20 Finally ; at the close of every day, and 
especiallv of every week, call rouRSELP to a 

SOLKMN ACCOUNT POU THE MANNkR IN WHICH 
-.. YOT HAVE SPENT THE PRECEDING DAY OR 

'week. We are so apt to "become listless and 
indolent with respect to details so continually 
recurring, 'hat we need a frequent, nay a stated 
memento of what is incumbent upon us. At 
the close of every day and week, then, let me 
advise yon, in tht- solitude of your apartment, 
to ask yi)urself^ — How have I spent the pre- 
ceding day or week ? How have I fulfilled 
my duty — my engagements — the plan of the 
Institution in which the Head of the Church 
has placed me ? Have I violated any rule, ei- 
ther in its letter or spirit ? Have I been dili- 
gent in study — punctual, to a moment^ in my 
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attendance on every prescribed task — and duly 
attentive to the feelings of all my brethi*en ? 
And if you occupy a room in company with 
another student, let these inquiries be made an 
object of joint attention. You may, by adopting 
this plan, be the means of refreshing each 
other's memory, and stimulating each other's 
conscience ; and thus doubling the benefit, both 
to yourselves, and the Institution of which you 
are members. 
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Give attendance to read in:;, 

1 Tim. iv. 13. 



JTABtrS LV THE STUDY. 



My Aear tounc Friejtp, 

When a young man enters a Theological 
Seminary, he may he supposed to be already 
familiar with study. lie must necessarily have 
made some decent acquisitions in the Greek 
and Latin lanscuasres, and in the branches of 
physical and moral science commonly taught in 
our colleges. Of rourso he may be presumed 
to hai^e some acquaint! nee with mental exer- 
tion and discipline. Yet many, in these cir- 
cumstances, have been so imperf-ctly directed, 
or so negligent of direction, in the earlier parts 
of theircourse, that they need to be put on a new 
track ; and all, perhaps, may be benefited by 
an occasional suggestion nnd stimulus in their 
future efforts. 

\ 
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The following counsels, you may rest assured, 
whaterer may have l^een hitherto your habits^ 
are worthy of your serious consideration,. 

1. One of the most indispensable preUmio^ 
ries to your engaging in profitable study, is that 
you cherish a deep sense of the great extent, 

AND THE INFINITE IMPORTANCE OP THEOLO- 
GICAL s€i£NCE. No man will summon h^s 
whole strength lo any work, and put in requi- 
sition all his diligence and zeal in pursuing it, 
unless he act under the deep impression that it 
is both arduous, and worthy of his best powers. 
That it will require his utmost efforts to ac- 
complish what he ought to aim at ; and that 
the advantages of making the attainment will 
be richly worthy of the labour. Accordingly^ 
I have no doubt that one principal reason why 
so many candidates for the ministry pursue the 
8tudy|of theology in a languid, perfunctory man-' 
Ber, is that they take narrow and altogether in- 
adequate views of the conr.pass, depth, and va- 
lue of this branch of knowledge. They hastily 
adopt the degrading notion, that a careful peru- 
sal of the Bible, togt ther with some approved 
system of divinity, and twenty or thirty other 
volumes, will be sufficient to prepare them for 
the pulpit. No wond- r that, with this senti- 
ment, their studies are lazy and superficial upon 
principle. No wonder that they study but lit- 
tle, and that to that little they bring scarcely 
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any real intellectual effort. It is impossible se- 
riously to undertake the correction of such an 
unworthy and childish estimate of the subject 
as this. He who can, with any intelligence, 
glance over the list of studies prescribed for the 
regular course in this Sominary ; or he who 
can pt ruse such a book as Calvin*s Institutes, 
Edwards on the Will, Butkr^s Analogy, 
Warburton^s Divine Legation of Moses, or 
Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, without 
receiving a deep impression that such a know- 
ledge of Theology, in its various departments 
and relations, as will qualify a man, in any to- 
lerable degree, to be a teacher of thousands, re- 
quires profound, patient, and laborious study ; 
must have either a very weak, or a very per- 
verted understanding. To gain knowledg-e 
enough to be what «;ome call, **a pretty preach- 
er," (a hateful and degrading epithet for an 
ambassador of Christ) is not difficult ; but to 
be a sound, thorough Divine, you may rest as- 
sured, is neither a common, nor an easy attain- 
ment. 

Sit down, then, to your studies, every day, 
under the deep impression that what you have 
to do, demands your best puwers, and your ut- 
most diligence. Take large views of Theology 
and the auxiliary branches of knowledge. 
Cherish an ardent thirst for knowledge. Aim 
high ; net on the scale of honour ; but in the 



attainment of furniture with which to servt 
your Master. Resolye, if Providence permil^ 
to be ^<a workman that shall not need to be 
ashamed.'' Account no labour too great that 
may be necessary for gaining your object 
Then, and oply then, can you hope to study {% 
much purpose. 

2. You will never study Theology to advan- 
tage, UNLESS YOU CHERISH A F£( ULIAR ANB 
DtVOTED ATTACHMENT TO THE OFTICB 

WHICH You.sKEK. You profcss to have cho- 
sen the profession of a minister of the gospel> 
because you deliberately prefer it to every 
other. And in this profession I hope you are 
sincere. But this is not enough. You ought 
not only deliberately to prefer it ; but to culti- 
rate for it, habitually, an ardent leva ; a ruling 
passion ; an attachment oi the fondest and most 
heartfelt kind. If there be a profession in the 
world which is worthy of drawing forth, every 
hour, all the strongest and most elevated affec- 
tions of the soul, the ministry of reconciliation 
is surely that profession. On this subject I can- 
not forbear to transcribe a short passage from a 
sermon by the most able and eloquent Preacher 
now in England, ** How high and awful a 
function is that which proposes to establish ia 
the soul an interior dominion ; to illuminate 
its powers by a celestial light ; and introduce 
it to an intimate, inefiahle and unchanging al- 
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Ktnoe with the Father of Spirits ! • The inb<4 
meat we permit ourselres to think lightly of 
the Christian Ministry, our ri|;ht arm is with- 
dkd $ nothing but imbecility and relazatioa 
remains. For no man ever ekcelled in a pro* 
liession to which he did not feel an attachment 
horderingon enthusiasm : though what in other 
jnrofiBssions is enthusiasm, is, in ours^ the dic- 
tate of sobriety and truth. "* 

If you have not learned, my young friend^ 
the precious art of pursuing your professional 
studies, not only with a deep ^nse of their im* 
portance ; but, as the Italians say, con amore: 
if they do not form the pursuit in which your 
heart delights, for its own sake, and more espe- 
cially for the sake of its blessed end ; your at- 
tainments will be tardy and imperfect. Be it 
your care, then, daily to nurture in your soul 
this attachment, this ardent delight; to enter 
more and more into the sweetness of that know- 
ledge which is to be so nobly employed ; into 
the preciousness of that proiession, the object of 
which is the highest in the universe. Let men 
in secular professions toil for ^Uhe dust of 
wealth," or the " vapour of fame." The pro- 
fession for which you are preparing, carries 
with it, more than any other on this side of 

^ Rev. Robert Hall — Sermon on the Discourager 
menu and . Supports of the Christian Ministry, 
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heaven, its own reward. While it promotes 
the real welfare of men, and the glory of God, 
it purifies, enriches, and elevates the labourer 
himself, making him twice blest ; blest in giv- 
ing, and blest in receiving. Methinks, if you 
have a particle of the spirit of Christ in your 
bosom, it will be more or less kindled into a 
flame of holy pleasure in sitting down to stu- 
dies of such a character. 

3. Strive to acquiue the habit or gloss 

ANB FIXED attention IN STUDY. I kuOW ' 

not a more fatal defect in a student, than the 
want of this habit He who has not learned 
the art T fastening his niind ou a subject, and 
•f holding that subject strictly and firmly be- 
fore if, will never look deeply into any thing; 
will never accomplish any thing which de- 
serves the name of investigation. It is gene- 
rally known, that, to the p<)Ssession of this pow- 
er, Sir Isaac Newton ascribed all his attain- 
ments in science, if you do not already pos- 
sess the precious faculty in question, try to at- 
tain it. If you fail at one time, be not discour- 
aged. Try again and again. It is richly worth 
all the agony of effort that you can possibly 
make for its aoquiremtjnt. Make incessant ef- 
forts, then, until you succeed, to summon your 
powers to concentrated action ; to shut out^ at 
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platBOr^ all extraneous objects ; to go from 
step to step without interruption ; and to keep 
fiist hold of the thread which you first seise un* 

.Ail you trace it to the end. From the moment 
that yoo open a book, or take your pen in hand^ 
giro undiyided attention to what you are about^ 
until, you close tlie ooe^ or lay down the 
other. 

4. Endeayour habitimi.lt to sTimr with 
▲ BBToiTT spimtT. By this I mean that yoa 
endeavour slways to study under the deep im- 
pressiont that the subjects which you aire en- 
gaged in examining, are sacred subjects, and 
the kuowledge which you are labouring to ac- 
quire, is consecrated knowledge i that the great 
and the only proper end of all, is practical use- 
fulness, in promoting the glory of God, and the 
welfare of men ; and that for all your privi- 

1 leges and opportunities, you are hastening to a 
solemn account The motto of an old Spanish 
CathoUck divine — Ocultis ad i&cjjEmm— ought 
to be continually fixed in your mind. Such 
impressions will give you a deeper interest in 
your studies ; will promote diligence in them ; 
will serve to fix that which you acquire more 
firmly in your mind ; and will prevent your 
wasting your time in frivolous pursuits my 
young Friend, if every hour spent in your stu- 
dy, were spent under the practical recollection, 
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that you are not your own ; that the eye of 
your Master is upon you ; and that every men** 
tal effort may be considered as a seed of eterni- 
ty, both with regard to yourself and others ; — 
with what fixedness and solemnity of spirit 
would your studies be conducted ! 

5. Constantly implore the aid of the Holt 
Spirit in study. The duty of humbly and 
importunately askins; the blessed Spirit's in- 
fluence, to sanctify our affections, and to aid us 
in cultivating all the graces and virtues of ihe 
christian life, will not, I suppose, be disputed 
by any one who has the smallest tincture of 
piety. But I fear it is not so universally re- 
cognised, even by pious students, that the same 
graeiods aid ought to be solicited and expected, 
in all intellectual culture, and in all investiga- 
tion of truth. Is it either unreasonable or un- 
scriptural to believe, that the Spirit of God can, 
and often does, enlarge and itvigorate the in- 
tellectual faculties, extend the scope of their 
vision, and give them deeper and clearer views 
than without this aid they could have taken ? 
It were, it seems to me, a species of atheism to 
doubt it *^Th^1k with yourself how easily 
and how insensibly, by one turn of thought, 
the Father of lig;hts can lead you into a large 
scene of useful ideas. He can teach you to lay 
hold on a clew which may guide your thoughts 
with safety and ease through all the difficulties 
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•f an iotiicate subject By his Monet and w^ 
preme gpyerpment, he can draw you to m4 
aueh 4 treatise, or converse with such a person, 
who may give you more light into some, deep 
subject in aa hour, than you could obtaia by » 
month of your own solitary labour.''* Yoa nr 
member, I presume, that Miltonf in preparing 
to enter on the composition of the ParadiM 
Laaif recognised, in the most explicit mapniy, 
his desire and expectation of the Divine help of 
which I speak. <« This is not to be obtained/' 
says he, << but by devout prayer to that Eteiy 
nal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge,and sends oui his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases.". Did the poei 
speak thus of his work? And shall the divine^ 
or the candidate for the sacred office, hesitate to 
adopt similar language concerning his infinitely 
momentous inquiries and employments ? Nay, 
did even heathen poets frequently begin their 
compositions by invoking the aid of their fan- 
cied deities ; and shall christian ministers, who 
know that they have an omniscient and omni- 
present God, who is. *< able and ready to help,'' 
neglect to apply day by day, for that help ? If 
yovi wish, then, to investigate profoundly and 
profitably ; if you desire to avoid the deplora- 

* WaUt'i Improvement of the Mind, chap. !• 
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ble delusions into which others have fallen, and 
to be preserved from that pride and presump- 
tion of intellect which have ensnared some of 
the §^« atest men that ever lived ; <^ pray with* 
out eeasing," that the Spirit of all grace may 
enlighten your mind ; may strengthen all its 
powers ; may inspire you with wisdom and 
discernment ; and may deliver you^ in your 
search after truth, from the influence of that 
pride, vanity, prejudice, bigotry, and passion, 
which are so apt to blind the perceptive facul- 
ties, and control the judgments, even of good 
men. Especially do this, with more than usual 
care and solemnity, when you are entering on a 
new study, or engaging in the perusal of a new 
book. Does every christian implore the bless- 
ing of God when he sits down to a social 
meal ? And can a christian student sit down 
to an intellectual feast, or efibrt, without impor- 
tunately asking of Him who gave him his mind, 
and supports it every moment in exercise, to 
preside ever all its operations, and to crown 
them with his abundant blessing ? 

6. Never imagine that any valuable amount 
of knowledge, and especially of accurate know- 
ledge, is to be obtained without labour,— and 
MUCH LABOUR. I do not furget that you have 
a mind, to a very respectable degree, vigorous 
and active. But, notwithstanding this, rely 
upon it, if^ you will not consent to apply your- 
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self to the acquisition of knowledfz^e^ laborious'- 
If/j patienllyy and indefatigably^ you will 
neyer attain much. I hare directed cloie at- 
tention to this subject, ever since my connexion 
with the Seminary ; and tlie result, without one 
solitary exception is, that I never knew an in- 
dividual gain any considerable mass of really 
digested and valuable knowledge, without un- 
wearied INDUSTRY. The maxim, MsXcrf) «-• 
ftav, of PeriandeVj the old Grecian sage, is 
worth its weight in gold. Patient applicatiof^ 
is, literally, every thing. Without it, you may 
have a number of half-formed ideas floating in 
your mind ; but deep, connected, large and 
consistent vievvs of any subject^ you will never 
gain. 

But, in relation to this point, I suspect there 
is a very prevalent error. It is, that these deep 
views of particular subjects, are to be obtained 
by one, or a few mighty efforts Be assured^ 
whatever may he the case with a rare ge- 
nius, now and then, it is, commonly, not 
so. The old French proverb, *< Pas it pas on 
va bien /o/;i,^' i. e. "Step by step one goes 
very far,^' affords the real clew to the proper 
course. A mountain is not to be passed at wl 
single leap ; or a deep and rich mine to be ex — 
p ored by a single stroke of the spade. But ^ 
Scfficient number of slow, cautious, patient eF-^ 
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fbrts, will accomplish the enterprise. So it is 
in study. Impatierit hasie is the bane of deep 
intellectual vvork. A little, thoroughly done^ 
every day, will make no contemptible figure at 
the end of the year if I could be sure oT your 
entering completely into the spirit of this prin« 
ciple, I should have no doubt of your accom* 
pushing much. 

7. Closely connected with this counsel is 
another, viz. — that you leavr nothing till 
tov HAVE DONE IT WELL. Skimmi ng over the 
surface of any subject isi of very little use. Pass- 
ing on to something else, before that which 
precedes is half understood, is really, often- 
times, worse than useless ; because it deceives 
'with the name of knowledge ; and because it 
<3eposite8 in the memory, if there be a de- 
jMsite made there at all, mere abortions, in« 
3tead of mature births. The instances in which 
young men, and even candidates for the holy 
xxiinistry, cheat themselves by indulging in this 
(Uftctice, by running over a task, as eye-ser- 
"Vants are wont to do, without p< rforming any 
^rt of it well, are as numerous as they are me. 
lancboly. My dear friend, be not thus unjust 
t« yourself. It is your own interest for which 
^ plead. If you are studying a language^ be 
<i«reful to sift to the bottom the grammatical 
character, as well as the strict meaning of every 
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word, before you proceed to another. If yu 
have occasion to ascf^^tain the time or place of 
any particular event j be sure to examine in- 
stantly and thoroughly, and endeavour to form 
some plan for fixing it firmly in your mind. If 
you are investigating any important doctrine^ 
be not ready to leave it. Come to it again and 
again ; seeking light from every quarter ; and 
perusing with attention the best books, until you 
have entered, as far as you are capable, into its 
profoundest merits. And if compelled, by any 
circumstance, to leave the subject before you 
have reached this point, hold it in reserve ifx 
another and more satisfactory examination. In 
short, let your motto, and, as far as practicable^ 
your habit, be, to leave nothing till you have 
thonovghli/ mastered it. And by masterin. 
a subject, I mean inyestigatiog it to the bottom > 
until you come to a clear view of the fundamen- 
tal principles on which it rests. For, untf/ 
you do this, you cannot really be said to under- 
stand any subject. On this point, Mr. Lockif 
in his *< Conduct of the Understanding," (§ 4S) 
makes a remark which I think worth iranscrib*. 
ing. << There are fundamental truths, which 
lie at the bottom, the basis upon which a great 
many others rest, and in which they have their 
consistency. Ti.ese are teeming truths, rich in 
store, with which tt»ey furnish the mind, and, 
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like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themselves, but give light 
and evidence to other things, that without them 

could not be seen or known These, and 

8ucha8these,arethe truths we should endeavour 
to find out, and store our minds with.'' 

8. With respect to all important subjects, I 
would* advise you to bring tour acquaivt- 

ANCS WITH THEM TO I'flE TXST OF WRITINO. 

It is wonderful hdw far thft crudeness and in- 
adequacy of a man's knowledge on a given sub- 
ject, may be hidden from his own mind, until 
he attempts to express what he knows on paper. 
He then finds himself at a loss at every step, 
and cannot proceed without much extension, 
and no* less correction, of his former attain- 
ments. Nay, sometimes he finds that he must 
begin again, from the v<:ry foundation, and that 
he has not really mastered any part of the sub- 
ject Now to obviate this difiiculty from the 
outset, in studying every subject, in which it 
is practicable, make a liberal use of your pen. 
I believe, indeed, that one of the best methods 
of becoming accurately and {kmiiiarly acquaint- 
ed with any subject, is to write upon it. It 
was said of one of the most voluminous writers 
of the eighteenth century, that, whenever he 
wished to make himself well acquainted with 
any braneh of knowledge, he wrote and pub- 
lished a book upon it. In writing, he was un- 
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ioubtedly wise : in publishing^ it may be 
questioned whether he treated the republick of 
letters with as much respect as he ou^fat It 
was, in fact, palming upoti it the immature 
productions of a tyro, rather than those of a 
master workman. But without giving the 
least countennnce to the thou«rl)t of imposing 
your juvenile lucubrations on the publick ; I 
would earnestly advise you to employ wriiingf 
as far as may be consistent with your health, 
and other cnp;agpments9 asja constant medium 
of investigation. I would say, with the lean^ 
ed and pious Dr. Adam Clarke^ in his ** Let- 
ter to a Methodist preacher," before quoted, 
<<Have always some essay or dissertation upon 
the anvil." And I vviU add, if no othtT eye 
than your own ever se« ii, the labour bestowed 
upon it will certainly be more than repaid by 
its benefit t-) yourself. 

9. Cart^ully mainain owder in study. 
He who does not study upon a plajij will ne- 
ver pursue bis studies to much advan age. In 
our sf^minary, indeed, order is absolutely indis- 
pensable, if you would do any thing ; for there 
is an order in all the publick exercises, to which 
every student is bound to adhere, and without 
a substantial adherence to which, he had bet- 
ter be absent from the Institution. Have a 
fixed time, then, for every study ; and, as far 
as practicable, adhere to it inflexibly. I say, 
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as far as practicahle ; for there is sueh a thiDg 
as a student's making himself the slave of his 
plan, instead of using it as an auxiliary. He 
may erect it into an end, instead of employing 
it as a means. His plans were made for him^ 
and not he for his plans. Let your plan of 
study, therefore, be^ at all times, judicious, 
practicabfe, and adapted to your situation ; such 
88 you will not be compelle frequently to vio- 
late. Do not be ptrpetually altering it ; and 
yet accommodate it, from time to time, to your 
situation. If you either alter it, or depart from 
U very frequently, it will soon cease to have 
any power over you. And here, as in many 
other cases, you will have occasion for all that 
DECISION OF CHARACTER, whi(^h is SO impor- 
tant in a publick man. I could almost venture 
to prognosticate whether you woula do much 
to purpose in future life, if I ouly knew with 
what degree of rigour you adhere to your plan 
of study. If you are unsteady and undecided 
in regard to this, you will probably be so in 
every important occupation as long as you 
five. 

10. Let your most important studies b as- 
signed to those hours in whicu you peroeivb 

TOUB MIND TO BE IN A STATE MOST PAVOUR- 

ABI.E TO EXERTION. No 0:6 Tulc cau be laid 
down which will suit all. The tastes of differ- 
ent individuals wuh respect to seasons of study^ 



are as different as their tastes with regard to 
articles of food ; and the Cirmer must, to a eer* 
tain degree, like the latter, be indulged. With 
some, the best hours for study are very early in 
the morning; with others in the forenoon ; and 
with a^ third class, during the retirement and 
stillness of the evening. If there be a material 
difference with you, ascertain it, by a fair and 
thorough experiment, and distribute your time 
accordingly. Carefully consult the powers and 
bias of your own mind, and you cannot be much 
at a loss about the proper distribution. 

11. Let the proportion of time assioh- 

BD TO EACH STUDY, B£ DETERMINED BT ITS 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE. This counsel is SO 
obvious, and so vveighty, that neither illustra« 
tion nor enforcement can be necessary. To a 
Di»ine, every one sees that the study of the 
Bible, and of Didactick and Polemick The- 
OLoov, is most essential. But how often are 
these postponed to studies of far less mo- 
ment ! 

12. Do not EMBRACE TOO MUCH IN TOUR 

plan ok s • UDV. Some diversity of objects in 
a course of study is desirable Variety relieves 
and refreshes the mind. But where the num« 
ber of depart nieiits is so great as to distract, 
and to keep up a constant fever of pursuit, the 
effect cannot fail of being unfavourable. To 
how many studies you may with advantage at- 
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tend, in a single day, Or week, depends so 
much on the circumstances in which the student 
is placed, and the peculiarity of his mind, that 
no other general rule can be laid ((own than 
this, viz. that no one ought to undertake more 
than he can acooinplish without hurry, pertur- 
bation, or fatigue. 

IS. Let even tour light reading be such 

AS SHiLL EXEHT A FAVOURABLE INFLUENCE ON 

Y0U& PR0FB83I0NAL STUDIES. A Candidate for 
the sacred office, and eyen he who already fills 
that office, must have, and ought to have, 
his light reading ; that is, a kind of reading, 
which, while it is really calculated to en large 9 
enlighten and polish the mind, does not require 
the same severe application with many of the 
more important subjects and books of study* 
Works of imagination, taste and entertainment, 
belong, of course, to this class. If you had 
time enough, without neglecting better things, 
I should say^ read c// the first rate works of 
this class that you can obtain. But you have 
not tim^. Life is short ; and duties far more 
momentous, both of study and of action, de- 
mand the much hrger p'.rtion of yuur attention. 
You must, therefore, be content with a seleC" 
tiouy and even a small selection^ from the 
first rate list. Now, my advice is, that this 
selection be made with a sacred reference to its 

bearing on your professional studies. Let 

ft u 



your choice fall on such works as those of 
Shakspeartj Miltorif Addison. PopCf Young, 
Thompson^ Cowper^ Johnsonj &c ; and s^Iso 
on the best productions of the class of biogra- 
phy and travels These, while they relax and 
refresh the mind, wearied by severe applica- 
tion, tend to fill it with noble sentimeiitN ; to 
make it familiar with the most masterly diction; 
and to furnish that kind of iiiform^tion which 
may be every day brought to bear upon the du- 
ties of the sacred office Whereas i^ome other 
works, nearly as powerful in conception, and 
fascinatin-^ in style, abound in images and a 
spirit, which the less they are known, or the 
sooner they are forgotten, by a minister of the 
gospel, the better it will be for his heart, if not 
also for his head. 

14. I would advise you to exclude novels 

PROM YOUR LIGHT HKADI.%0 ALTOGETHER 

throw this counsel into a separate section, for 
the purpose of makin^; it more emphatical. 
There have been ministers who were, habitu- 
ally, among the most devoted readers of Novell 
to be found. But I -ardly n^ed say, that the; 
were not, i.i general, the mOvSt dilijj;ent and e: 
emplary in the discharge of their parochial d( 
ties, I am not insensible of the powerful 
lents and fascination displayed in many of tfav- ^ 
first class of novels. But on this very accoun- % 
as well as others, I would banish them fro 
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the study of a gospel minister. I considA 
them as an article, which, like tobacco^ and 
ardent spirits, if a man use at all, he will 
probably be tempted to use excessively. And, 
therefore, I would say. Touch noty taste not, 
handle not. No one, however grave his char- 
acter or pursuits, if he once give way to this 
sort of reading, can ever be. sure that he will 
not go to excess : and every man who abounds 
in novel-reading, even though he be a clergy- 
man, will suffer both intellectual and moral in- 
jury of no trivial imports 

15. Never pass a day, if you can avoid if, 
to the end of life, without reading mors 
OR LESS OF Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
You will scarcely believe, without having made 
the experiment, how little time bestowed on 
this object, every day, will keep up, and insen- 
sibly extend, a very comfortable degree of ac- 
<|uaintance with the languages which I have 
mentioned. After you quit the Seminary, and 
indeed after the second year of your residence 
in it^ you will probably cease to bestow any 
formal or long-continued attention, at any one 
time, on this object The consequence will be, 
tinless you adopt the plan which I now recom- 
inend, that, in a short time, you will become 
i*usiy in these languages. But if, from the 
time that you cease to attend to them every 
day as a task, you make a point of readin^> 
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]£ it be only two or three senteuces of each 
language, with strict accuracy, daily, the 
result cannot fail of being greatly to your ad- 
vantage. For this purpose, assign some time 
when you can with most certainty calculate on 
freedom from interruption. A few minutes at a 
time, well husbanded, will suffice. You will not 
ask me, I am sure, of what solid use a familiarity 
with these languages will be to you ? If I 
thought a theological student capable of enter* 
taining a doubt as to this point, I should really 
consider his understanding as manifesting too 
much weakness or obliquity to be a proper ob* 
ject of reasoning. 

16. Be nA CLOSE STUDENT THROUGH I*IF£* 

It is as wonderful as it is humiliating, how en- 
tirely habits of study are abandoned by many 
clerical men, almost as soon as what may be 
called their initiatory course is closed. From 
that time, they seem to think it sufficient, if 
they read and think enough, each week, to 
address their people twice from the pulpit, 
on the sabbath, in a common-place way. 
Thenceforward they make no solid addition to 
their stock of knowledge. Their minds be- 
come lean and inactive. Instead of causing 
<Hheir profiting to appear unto all,'^ every — 
time they enter the sacred desk, they becom 
more and more jejune and uninteresting. WitI 
the habit, they lose all taste for study. Thei 
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leisure hours are spent in worldly cares^ or ia 
gossipping, rather thau among their bookau 
They invito premature intellectual torpor and 
debility. They cease to instruct their hearers* 
And soon become a dead weight, instead of a 
comfort and a blessing to their congregations. 
Such is the history of many a minister who 
had good natural talents ; and concerning whom 
the expectations of his friends were raised j 
but who could never be persuaded to love stu- 
dy. Rely upon it, no minister will ever be^ 
for any length of time together^ really accepta- 
ble and popular as a preacher^ who is not a con- 
stant' and diligent student ; and who does not 
<< feed his hearers with knowledge and with 
understanding." 

M lake a pointy then, of being a <^hardstu->* 
dent" as long as you live. Keep up the habit 
of reading much, reflecting much, and writing 
much, as long as you have strength enough to 
open a book, or wield a pen. Content not 
yourself with merely that kind of study which 
will qualify you to prepare your sermons with 
success ; but let your constant aim be to make 
rich acid solid additions to your stores of pro- 
fessional knowledge. For this purpose, con. 
fltantly keep under perusal some great standard 
work. And never consider. yourself as having 
gotten through a year well, unless you have care- 
fully read seven or eight such works, inaddvtiovt 
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to all your other studies. This will render 
your sermonizing more easy and delightful to 
yourself^ and more profitable to others. It 
will keep up the activity and tone of your 
mind. It will arert premature* dotag^ ; and 
better qualify you, in every respect, to do your 
Master's work. 

17. Do not, however, coirriirB TOirEsxj:.v to 

THE PSBUSAL or BOOKS STBICTLT PBOFX8SIOH- 

Ai.. Endeavour, as far as practicable, to keep 
pace with the current literature of the day, by 
reading the most important new books whidi 
appear. Be careful, also, to maintain a con* 
stant familiarity with your College-studies. 
There is a shameful negligence on the part of 
many young clergymen as to this matter. If 
you live, you will ..probably be, one day, a 
'Trustee, or a Visiter' of some College or Aca- 
demy ; and you may often be called upon to 
examine students on all the branches of know- 
ledge taught in those institutions. And will 
you not disgrace yourself, if you shall have be* 
come so rusty in those studies as to be wholly 
unable to do it, or to do it in a very bungling 
and inadequate manner ? Besides ; you know 
not to what station God in his providence may 
call you. It is the part of a wise man to be 
prepared for any one. During a considerable 
part of the eighteenth century, in ihe days of 
Dic/nnsoriy JSttrry Edwards, Daviesy Finlej/^ 
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Etmngf Allison, Wilson^ Witherspoon^ Mac- 
wAorter, and a Dmber of others who nlight be 
mentionedi we had a very honourable propor- 
tion: of ministers in our churchy whose classical 
and scientifick attainments, and general lite- 
mtars were so rich and mature, that they were 
well qualified for the highest literary as well 
as ecclesiastical stations ; and acted as conser- 
Tators of literature in their respective nei^- 
boarfaoods. Whether we have as many now, 
in proportidn to our numbers, who are thus 
qualified, I will not at present decide. But 
do what in ypu lies, that the Church may have 
one such individual in yourself. 

18. Always have some reading, or some 
other intellectual employmeiit, to fill up thc 

SHALL SPACES OF TIME WHICH W09LD OTHEH- 

wiBB BE LOST. To the man of real wisdom, 
every moment is precious. To waste even 
single minutes, therefore, appears to him un- 
speakably more foolish than throwing away 
gold. Tet, in the lives of the most industri- 
ous, many minutes will occur, in the course 
of every day, which must inevitably be wast- 
ed, unless some expedient be adopted to fur- 
nish means for filling up every vacant mo- 
ment, however unexpectedly it may occur. 
For this purpose, I would advise you always 
to carry a Bible in your pocket, and some other 
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portable book of valuei which maj be taken up 
for a few moments, wherever you may happen 
to be, and laid down again without material 
disadvantage. And when you go from home^ 
always take with you books enough, and of 
the proper character, for the profitable employ- 
ment of your time, while waiting at taverns^ 
or travelling in publick conveyances, in which 
many a precious heur is lost by the improvi* 
dent man. If you are only awake to the im- 
portance of this subject, and have your atten- 
tion vigilantly directed to the economical uae 
of time, it is wonderful how much of it may be 
easily saved from utter waste. 

19. Study much with toub pen ik 
BANB. Keep several blank books on your 
shelves. One of these should- be a common- 
place-book f in which you should enter refer- 
ences to the volume, chapter and page, in which 
any remarkably just sentiments, or able discus- 
sions are to be found. This is, undoubtedly, a 
method greatly preferable to that which is 
adopted by many ; I mean the method of labo- 
riously transcribing long passages from books ; 
which ought never to be done unless with re- 
spect to such books as you may not be able 
to see again. If you possess, or can easily pro- 
cure the book, a reference to the passage which 
strikes you,under its appropriate title,in a volume 
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kept tor that purpose, is quite sufficient, and 
much less laborious and exhausting. It is a 
good thing, too, while the contents of a book 
of sterling value are fresh in your memory, to 
throw on paper a compend or synopsis of the 
scope, plan, and reasoning. This will not on- 
ly tend to fix them in your memory ; but may 
also serve, if filed and preserved, some impor- 
tant purpose afterwards. And, finally, in an 
interleaved Bible be careful to enter, in a 
small, neat hand, all the striking criticisms, and 
expositions of scripture, which you may meet 
with in the course of yoQr reading, or your at- 
tendance on the preaching of others. 

20. It will be, in many cases, a great saving 
of time, if you leakn the character 09 

BOOKS, FROM GOOD JUDGES, BEFORE YOU READ 

THEM* As no one has time or strength to read 
every book that can be found, on a given sub- 
ject ; and as it would not bie worth his while 
if he had ; it is desirable for a student, at the 
outset of a particular investigation, to find out^ 
from those on whom he can rely, what writers 
have treated on the subject which he wishes 
to explore, with most ability. I have often 
been distressed to see inexperienced biit zealous 
readers, wasting weeks and perhaps months, in 
reading inferior, and even paltry books, when 
those which were far more worthy of their at- 
tention, might have been had with equal ease. 






•And aa additional reason for regret occurs, 
when a student whose funds are extremely 
scanty, expends a portion of them in the pur- 
chase of works scarcely deserving a perusal. A 
conversation with some learned friend in refer- 
ence to a contemplated book, may not only en- 
able you to judge of its relative value ; but may 
really prepare you to read it with far more 
advantage than you would otherwise have 
done. 

21. Never pursue study to the point of 

XXHAUSTIONy OR EVEN* OF VERY SENSIBLE FA- 
TIGUE. There is so far from being any econo- 
my in this, that it is the most injudicious waste 
of time and strength that can well be imagined. 
The probability is, that you will lose ten times 
more than you will gain by it. Every moment 
that you spend in study after the mind becomes 
jaded, is worse than thrown away. But I have 
seen so many instances in which youthful stu- 
dents were deaf to all warning on this subject ; 
so many instances, in which, under the impres- 
sion that they could bear any degree of applica* 
tion to study with impunity, they madly went 
on, until the firmest constitutions were broken: 
down, — in some instances irreparably ; — that I 
despair of doing much good by the most solema 
repetition of this counsel. No one, in an ordi- 
nary state of health, ought to spend more than 
six or seven hours a day in close study. If to 
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bese be added two or three more of light read' 
ng, there will be as much time devoted to in- 
slleetual exertion, as any one ought ever to 
liink of. For one that can bear more, as a 
labit, without injury, five or six cannot endure 
much. Will students never learn but by 
be destruction of thi^ir health, that it is much 
tetter to leave off study, while their minds cen* 
inue elastic^ and their animal spirits unweari* 
d ; than, for the sak* of gaining a few hours, 
^ run the risk of a prostration of streoffth, 
rbich may exclude them from their books for 
ears; and deprive them of all comfortable 
ealth for the remainder of life ? 

28. Never study much bt candle-light. 
login with the dawn of day ; and improve every 
aoment of daylight that you can secure. But 
e extremely cautious of night-studies. I have 
:iiown them to have injured incurably the eyes 
nd the general health of many unwary stu- 
leqts, before they apprehended the least danger, 
ndeed study to a late hour at nigiit, ought ne- 
'er to be indulged at all, by any one who 
^ues his health. Two hours' sleep before 
nidnight, are worth three, if not four after it 
Uid he who frequently aliovVs himself to re« 
Dain at his studies after eleven o'clock in the 
ivening, is probably laying up in store for him- 
elf bitter repentance. 
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^3. Beware, in night studies, of the use of 

8V0H LAMPS, AS, BY MEAVS OF REFLECTORS, 
FOUR AN INTENSE LIGHT ON TOUR BOQK OR 

PAPER. Lamps of this kind, while Xhej un- 
doubtedly shield the eyes from injury, by the 
direct r^ys of light, which is the object aimed 
at ; are apt to do miich more injury by render- 
ing the reflected light more vivid and dazzling* 
In fact, instead of protecting or favouring the 
eyes, they are calculated to impair the sound- 
est vision ; and have proved, in many cases, ex- 
tremely hurtful. If a shade be u$ed at all, it 
ought, generally, to be placed on the forehead 
of the student, so as to project two or three 
inches like the brim of a hat Indeed a com- 
mon hat itself would be one of the best screens 
with which to read, at night, were it not for the 
danger of keeping the head too warm, and thus 
laying the foundation of various countervailing 
evils. 

24. Let me advise you to do all yoihi 
Writing in a standing postuhe. If you 
write at a common table, the probability is, that 
you will contract a crooked, half bent mode 
of sitting, which will materially injure your 
health. Writing chairs are very much in 
vogue with many students. Bui if I am not 
greatly deceived, they are pestiferous things, 
which do ten times as much injury as good. 
It is almost impossible to write on them with- 
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outipcurring aD unequal and mischievous pres- 
sure on one side. Indeed, a gentleman, of much 
experience and observation lately assured me 
that he had procured the banishment of such 
chairs from an important literary institution 
with which he was connected, on account of the 
serious mischief which he had found them pro- 
duce to the persons, and general health of many 
students. If you write standing, and guard 
against pressing your breast bone on the edge 
of the desk,^ but rest altogether on your arms, 
I am persuaded you will find it a method at* 
tended with fewer inconveniences and dangers 
than any other. On this plan^ no part of the 
body is in a constrained posture ; and the circu- 
lation is unobstructed. Besides, if you read sit- 
ting, as most people do, it will create an agree- 
able variety, if you rise when you begin to 
write. 

25. Whenever you are called upon to make 
particular exertion in study, let it always be 
accompanied with sf£Oial absthmiousness 
WITH REGABD TO POOD. Every one who is 
addicted to a sedentary employment, and espe- 
cially a student, ought habitually to live on a 
much more slender diet than those whose oc- 
cupations are more active. And this point de- 
mands the greater attention on the part of stu- 
dents, because, with many, intense application 
to study, instead of diminishing the appetite for 
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foodyrathergives it an additional and morbid keen- 
ness. So that, at such a season, they are tempt- 
ed to more than common indulgence in eating. 
But whenever you find it necessary to make a 
mental effort, in reading or writing, more than 
usually severe and long continued, let it ever 
be accompanied with more than usual abstemi- 
ousness. This will render the t ffort more easy, 
at the time, and less exhausting in its effects. 
It will impart to your mind a serenity, a vigour, 
and an aptitude for exertion, always percepti- 
ble, and often delightful ; and it will common- 
ly enable you to perform the same achount of 
work, not only better, but also in less time. It 
is true, managi g the business of abstinence re- 
quires the exercise of much caution and judg- 
ment. If carried too far, it may destroy the 
health : But this, I believe, is seldom done. 
Every one who is wise enougjh to make the ex^ 
periment, must observe and judge for himseir 
how far it will be for the advantage both of hi^ 
bodily and mental health to carry it. But I 
am very confident that, among all the physical 
auxiliaries of which a student may avail hini^ 
self, there is none more rational, or more pa- 
tent than this. 

26. You must not think me whimsical, if I 
tell you, that some have found their minds 
more active and vigorous in consequencs ot 

VVTTiya ON CLT>Ay CLOTITE?t AND ATTENPIK^ 
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T9 COLCXrWFVAXCias 09 PERSONAL CLBAVLZ- 

SX88. I coold name more than one minister, 
whoy whenever they wish to make special ef- 
forta, wash their hands and faces, pot on clean 
finen, and dress themselves as if for company ; 
and declare that they scarcely ever fail to find 
•eosible aid from, this preparation for study. I 
ftel no difficulty in believing that this aid is 
more than imaginary. That there is a close 
connexion between the body and the mind we all 
know. And that he who wishes to study to ad* 
Tintage, will find his object promoted by every 
tUng which removes defilement, obstruction, 
oppression, or any kind of discomfort from his 
body, would seem to be one of the most ration- 
al conclusions. 

S7. While I think it proper to throw out 
these hints, which may possibly promote your 
comfort, when you are called to make special 
efforts in study ; I consider it as my duty, at 
the same time, to put you on your guard against 
one mistake, which, to a minister of the gospel, 
may be a serious one. I refer to the popular 
notion among many students, that men of ge* 
nius can work, and ought to attempt to work, 
only at those seasons which they call seasons 
o{ inspiration. That is seasons in which their 
minds are in a state of peculiar alertness, and 
aptitude for intellectual labour. I am far from 

denying that there are such seasons, with most 
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meDy perhaps with all men ; and have bo doubt, 
that with some, they are much more strongly 
marked than with others. When ihey do oc- 
car, there is no question that every one is bound 
to make the most of them. But, what I deny, 
isi that theological studrnts, or ministers of the 
gospel) ought* in ordinary cases, to wait /or 
such seasons* Time is too short, and souls too 
precious for this. With them, the necessity 
for intellectual labour occurs, not only statedly^ 
but almost constantly. If their work be done 
at all, it must be generally done within a given 
number of hours ; and this must be the habit of 
their lives. It is of the utmost importance to 
them, therefore, that they be, as much as possi- 
ble, at all times ready for their appropriate la- 
bour. And although it is certain that they will 
not be, at all times, in a state of feeling equally 
favourable to either inlell< ctual or bodily effort; 
yet the effort ought not, in common, to be for- 
borne on that account. And, after all, if you 
conduct your studies in a judicious manner, as 
to plans and hours ; and, especially, if you prac- 
tise with wisdom, that occasional, and even ha- 
bitual abstemiousness, which I recommended in 
a preceding section, rely upon it, your seasons 
ot inspiration will occur much more frequent- 
ly than you suppose, or than liberal feeders com- 
monly experience. 
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2S. Make a point of kebping xyskt THiNa 

7N YOFR STUDY IN A STATE OF PEH9ECT HBAT- 

19ESS AMD REGULARITY. ' Whether yoar books 
be few or many, keep them in their places, and 
in perfect order. Let ail your manuscripts be 
so arranged as that you shall be able to lay your 
hand upon any one of them in a moment Tie 
your pamphlets in bundles, in a certain order un- 
derstood by yourself) and, as soon as possible, 
get them bound in convenient volumes. Fold^ 
label, and deposite in proper drawers, all loose 
papers, so as to be at no loss to find any one of 
them whenever called for. And, in general^ 
let every thing in your study bear the marks of 
order, system, and perfect neatness. You can 
have no conception, without having made the 
experiment, how much time and trouble will be 
saved by this plan. When you are tempted to 
think, that you have not time to put a book or 
paper which you have been using into its proper 
place, ask yourself, whether you will probably 
find it convenient a week,or a month afterwards, 
to spend an hour in searching for that, which 
half a minute would have sufficed for depositing 
in its appropriate situation ? Let me advise you 
also to preserve and file copies of all your impor- 
tant letters ; and, where you cannot find time 
fojr this, to keep, at least, a distinct meknorandum 
of the dates, principal contents, conveyance, 
&c. of all such letters. You will, in the end. 



save more time by this regularity than you eaa 
.now easily imagine. 

89. With one more counsel I shall close this 
letter ; and that I am more at a loss to frame in 
a satisfactory manner than any of the preeeding. 

T It is THAT Ton B^DSAVOUA TO OUAAD AttAIBrSD 
THOSE 1NGB8SAVT IVTBBBUPTIOlfS Or STUDY BT 

coMYANTf which, unless you take messures to 
prevent, mil not fail to consume a large 
part of your time, and often to distress jrou ex- 
ceediogly I have more than hinted at this sub- 
ject in a former letter. But it is one ofthose^ 
the evil of which, 1 fear, even << line upon line" 
will not be sufficient to obviate. Whether yea 
consider your comfort or your improvement, 
you ought, undoubtedly, to take hold of this 
matter with a firnx hand. Some of the students 
of the Seminary are so extremely modest, that 
when a number of their fellow-students drop 
into their rooms, one after another, and divert 
them from study for four or five hours together, 
they cannot summon resolution enough to give 
the least hint of the distress which it occasions 
them ; but perhaps sit several hours, in a state 
little short of ag«>ny, submitting to the encroach- 
ments of those reckless intruders, who, instead 
of interrupting others, ought themselves to be 
busy. There are various ways of shaking off 
these marauders on the time of honest people. 
One is, as I stated in a former Letter, to lock 
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your door, and be deaf to all their knocking; 
Another is, from the moment they seat them- 
selves, to maintain a rigid silence ; or, at least, 
to answer them only in monosyllables. A third 
plan, is, as soon as any unseasonable visiter 
sits down, to begin to converse with him 
on the study in which you happen to b^ enga-' 
ged ; to ply him vigorously with questions io 
relation to it, which shall put to a severe test his 
own acquaintance with it. I once knew a 
young man who adopted this method, and who 
resisted every attempt to change the subject ; 
and he very seldom failed to clear his apartment 
of loungers. But, even all these, somio are 
thoughtless, or iron-hearted enough not to re« 
gard. With such, the only efft^ctual resort 
seems to be to state, in so many words, the ur» 
gency of your engagements, and your wish to 
be left alone. One advantage of taking strong 
measures, in the outset, on this subject, will be, 
that, by such measures, your fellow-students 
will most speedily learn your cue in reference 
to the matter in question, and soon cease to 
give you trouble. The remedy may be painful ; 
but it will be likely to effect the most expedi- 
tious and complete cure. 
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Jbke/iist hold of instruction ; let her not 
gOj/orshe is thy life. Prov. iv. 13. 



HABITS jyv THE LECTURE-ROOM. 



Mt dbar towg Frixnd, 

It may be supposed, at first view, that the 
deportment of a student in the Lecture room, 
might well be left to instructions and correc- 
tives applied on the spot When the student 
is immediately under the eye of the professor, 
and in a situation in which a gentle hint or ad- 
* monition may be instantly directed to the oc- 
currence which is supposed to demand it ; 
where, it may be asked, is the necessity of lay- 
ing down a set of formal counsels on paper ? I 
have two reasons for not passing over this part 
of my subject without particular notice. 

One reason is, that to a Professor who has 
the least delicacy of feeling, it is always pain- 
ful to admonish an ingenuous and pious youth 
pf any aberration from strict propriety, in the 
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presence of his companions. Such an admoni- 
tion, however well intended, and well admia^ 
isteredy may inflict a deep wound on the feelings 
of him who receives it. And if. to avoid this 
evil, it be administered in private, one of its 
most valuable benefits is lost ; viz. that of put- 
ting others on their guard against a similar 
fault. 

But a second and still stronger reason is, that 
it is mucli better, if possible, to prevent such 
faults from occurring, than to correct them 
when committed. My object is, not to wait 
until I see improprieties, inadvertently, or 
otherwise indulged, and the?i to apply the cor- 
J^ctive ; but to put conscientious young men on 
their guard, beforehand, against indulging 
them, and thus obviate the necessity of inflict- 
ing pain on either side. 

You must not suppose, from the aggregate of 
these counsels, that I-have been accustolned to 
see the frequent occurrence of ill-breeding or 
disorder in our Lecture-room's. Far from it 
On the contrary, the remarkable infrequency 
of any call for animadversion, or the slightest 
form of discipline in our Institution, now in the 
fifteenth year of its course, has oeen a source of 
peculiar satisfaction, apd, I hope, an occasion of 
cordial thankfulness. Yet there are theologi- 
cal students of cultivated minds, and of unf ign- 
esJ piety, who bring with them, from College, 
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OF from the Academyy certain habits in the 
Lecture-roomy which, though not criminal, are 
some of them unseemly, and all disadvantage- 
ous ; and of which, from mere inconsideration, 
* or inexperience, they see not the evil. A few 
of these habits I wish to j)oint out, and to 
place in the light in which much observation 
convinces me they ought to be contempla- 
ted. 

I am the more disposed to consider soine oC" 
these habits- in detail, because the ciTrection 
of them now, will be of u^e to you through- 
out life. Similar 10) proprieties may be indul- 
ged in other places besides the Lecture-room ; 
and the spirit of ,my remarks will apply to al/ 
situations and practices analogous to those which 
are noticed in detail. 

1. Never allow yourself to re aksent 

PROM A LECTUME, WHEN YOU CAN POSSIBLY 

AVOID IT. Some students, who mean to be at- 
tentive and regular, are occasionally induced, 
by very insufficient causes, to absent themselves 
entirely frcm the Lecture-room, when they 
ought to be there. An interruption of compa- 
ny^ the slightest indisposition ,• a party of plea- 
sure ; the writing of a letter which might easi- 
ly be postponed ; a fit of drowsiness ; and even 
the fascination of a new book, are allowed, each 
in its turn, to detain them from being present 
when some important exercise in their course 
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18 passed. From cs^uses of this kind, I have 
known students to miss seven or eight lecturef 
during a single session. And more than once 
it unfortunately happened, that a portion of the 
lectiyres thus lost, were, precisely, the most 
radical and indispensable of the whole nuniber, 
the less of which., imposed upon the n^ the most 
serious disadvantage through all that came af- 
terwards. In fact the loss of one lecture may 
be productive of evil not easily calculated* 
Kow no student can possibly know, beforehand) 
When this may be the case ; and f ery unjust is 
hey both to himself and his^'teacher, who ever 
adlows himself to miss a lecture at which i 
possible for him to be present. 

2. Make a point of appearing in the Leo 

7Ufi£-K00M, AT THE FAESCHIBED TIME, WITH 

itinKFECT PONCTUALiTY. Let no company, en- 
^gemeut or obstacle of any kirld, short of ab- 
solute necessity, prevent this. The evils o 
coming late to a lecture are numerous. He 
^who does so, of course, loses the prayer^ which 
precedes every exercise in the Seminary ; a 
loss which, by the pious mind,will not be deemed 
small. He also loses, I need nut add, all tha 
part of the lecture vvhich i^ delivered before he 
enters the room. Novv this part may be essen- 
tial to the rigiit understanding of all that follows; 
80 that to lose it is, in eifect, to lose the 
whole. But this is not all. The student^ by 
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entering the apartment after a lecture is begun, 
disturbs his fellow students, by diverting their 
attention ; by the noise which unavoidably at* 
tends his coming in, and seating himself; and 
perhaps, by whispering to his nearest neigh- 
bour, to ascertain what the subject is, under 
discussion, and what has been said. He also 
disturbs the Professor, by the noise which aU 
tends his entrance, and by forcing on his mind 
the painful impression, that there is at least one 
of his hearers, who, from ignorance of what^ 
has gone heffre, cannot possibly go with him,^ 

^factorilv and fhlly, in what is to follow, 
is so important a matter, that I nust beg 
ySur attention to it with peculiar emphasis. 
Invariably make such calculations as will ena- 
ble you to be present several minutes before, 
rather than a single minute after the proper 
time. In truth, I have been so painfully im- 
pressed with the mischiefs resulting from a 
late attendance on any exercise of the Semina- 
ry, that I have often sincerely wished, if a stu- 
dent did not enter before the first sentence of 
the lecture were delivered, he might not come 
at all. In some cases, indeed, it may be other- 
wise ; but in many others, such would be my 
deliberate opinion. 

I should do injustice to you, and to the sub- 
ject, if I did not add, that all my experience in 
this Institution enables me to say, that, — almost 
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without exception — ^those students who have 
been most honourably distinguished for talents, 
mature knowledge, decision of character, and 
subsequent usefulness in the miniJUryy have 
manifested a degree of punctuality iA relation 
to this matter truly remarkable. 

3. If you would acquire the virtue of entire 
punctuality in your attendance on the exercises 
of the Seminary, you must learn the important 

art of DISMISSING INTRUSIVE COMPANY WITH- 

OTTT CEREMONY. This is a hard lesson to learn 

for a yoimg and modest man ; but he must 

learn it, if he would dischfifge his duty as a 

publick jnan ; and the sooner he begins to re* 

4uce it to practice the better. You will often 

be visited by those who have nothing to do 

themselves, and who, of course, will not be 

apt -to recollect that you ought to be busy. 

Endeavour to acquire that decision of character 

which will enable yeu, gently, but firmly, to 

dismiss such persons, when the hour for lecture 

arrives. What can be more reasonable than to 

say to such a visiter, when the bell rings—* 

**That is my signal. Sir; You.will have the 

goodness to excuse me ?" — Whether you wish 

to discharge present duty, or to form a habit the 

value of whieh will be developed in a(ter life, 

the gain will far more than counterbalance 

all the irksome feeling, or social loss, which 

May attend the dismission. 

3 A 3 
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4. There is one practice in the Seminary, 
which very often interferes with punctual at- 
tendance on the exercises of the Institution. I 
refer to the practice of the more advanced stu- 
dents, who may be licensed to preach several 
months before they leave us ; — and who, in 
many cases, make knaaoemknts to pbeach 
which very materially interfere, from time to 
time, with their appropriate duties as students. 
This is a mischievous practice. There is, in- 
deed, a real advantage in the pupils of the Se- 
minary being licensed a short time before the 
completion of theiivcourse, that they may have 
an opportunity of actually appearing in the puK 
pit, in the presence of their Professors, . and 
fellow students, and receiving their friendly 
remarks. But when such Licentiates have so 
little firmness of mind as to yield to every so- 
licitation to preach, and thereby to break in 
frequently on their proper engagements in the 
Seminary, their license is worse than useless ; 
and the privilege which it gives ought rather to 
be deprecated than coveted by a diligent stu-* , 
dent. 

5. Never allow yourself to enter the Lec- 
ture room IN A SLOVENLY DRESS ; — in any 
dress in which you might not appear decently 
in the street. If I mistake not, you have some- 
times seen very worthy students appear among 
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their companions in that kind of striking dis- 
habille which mighthave been expected if they 
had five minutes before quitted their beds. 
There is something in this kind of appearanea . 
by no means rr'spectfu], either to their fellow- 
students, or their Professors. I am far from 
being pleased to see theolog^ical i^tudents fond 
of elegance, or even of formality, in their dress. 
Decent neatness is all I ask. But surely this ' 
may be demanded whenever thj5y come toge- 
ther to attend on any publick duty. Besides 
the considerations already suggested, they 
know tiot but that, on such an occasion, several 
strangers may be present, who may receive an 
impression concerning the Seminary in gene* 
ral, from the appearance of two or three indi- 
viduals among the pupils. 

6. While you are in the Lecture-room, let 

l^UR ATTENTION BE CLOSELY AND IMMOVEA- 
BLT FIXEB UPON ALL THAT IS SAID AND DONE. 

Some theological Students are so inconsiderate 
as to allow themselves to bring to the Seminary 
the habit, in referenee to this point, which they 
unwisely formed at College, or at the Acade-. 
my ; I mean the habit of considering them« 
selves as not particularly interested in any 
thiag that passes, excepting that which is im- 
mediately addressed to themselves. Nothing 
but the strangest want of refl -ction can tolerate 
auch a thought; or the habit which flows from 
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it Surely .every member of a class is just as 
much interred in every thing which drops 
from the lips of the Professor^ as he who is im- 
mediately interrogated y or addressed. Every 
question that is asked ; every answer that is 
given ; every difficulty that is solved ; and 
every mistake that is committed or corrected, 
may be considered as the property of all alike ; 
as equally calling for the attention of all ; and 
as worthy, if possessed of any value, of being 
equally treasured up by all. In short, a mind 
awake, active, and eager, in the language of 
Solomorifto take fast hold of instruction, and 
let none o/ it go^ will derive advantage from 
every word that is uttered in the Lecture-room, 
whether directed immediately to himself or to 
his companions. lie will turn it all to gold ; 
and make it redound, in some way, to the great 
cause of his improvement. 

If every student were aware of the impor- 
tance of this counsel, we shoul > not be pained 
by those cases of evider^t absence of mind, 
which often occur : and those instances of Ian- 
guor, drdwsiness, and even occasional slumber, 
which have been sometimes witnessed. We 
should see every one appearing to forget every 
thing else, in his all absorbing attention to the 
subject immediately before him. And ever 
when the remarks of the Lecturer were not ei 
ther as weighty or as interesting as might I 



wished, such a band of listening auditors as I 
have sometimes seen^ by their eagec lookSf their 
pertinent questions, and their intellifeat infer- 
eaces, might animate dulness itself^ and educe 
rich instruction from a lecture which scarcely 
rose even to m^'diocrity of character. 

^7. It is a bad practice to indulge in ant xiitd 
OF READING during a lecture. One of the 
Rules of our Seminary, indeed, absolutely 
prohibits all reading, during any recitation or 
lecture, excepting that which. relates immedi- 
ately to the subject under consideration. But 
I am more and more persuaded that no one 
ought ever to avail himself even of this excep- 
tion : for it is manifest that no one can read a 
book on the same subject on which a lecture is 
• proceeding, and at the same time, attend to the 

^cturer. And if the pupil deliberately pre- 
the former to the latter, he had better be in 
his own apartment, employed in reading alone, 
than place himself in circumstances in which 
neither reading nor hearing can be enjoyed to 
the best advantage. As to the cases which now 
and then occur, in which something entirely 
foreign from the subject of the lecture is read^ 
it is such a direct violation of a law of the Se- 
minary, and such a piece of disrespect to the 
Professor who may happen to fill the chair, that 
no conscientious or well-bred student^ who re* 
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fleeted a moment what he was about, could pos'- 
sibly allow himself to he guilty oC a single act 
of the kind* much less to indulge in the prac- 
tice. 

8. All PRIVATE CONVERSATION, OR WUIS- 

PERINO, during a lecture, is a vioiation of good 
manners, as well as au infraciion of an express 
law of the institution with which you are con- 
nected. I have known some students, who 
had an infirmity of this kind, which appeared 
altogether invincible. They seemed not to be 
capable of sitting five minutes in the Lecture- 
room without whispering with all whom they 
were near enough to annoy in this manner. 
Whether they approved or disapproved, com- 
prehended, or were unable to comprehend, what 
was said, it was equally the subject of this pri- 
vate communication. Sonieiimes, however, it 
had a respect to matters altogether foreign from 
those of the lecture. The mischiefs of such a 
practice are serious. It is manifest that while 
the individual is whispering tu his neighbour, 
he cannot possibly attend to what is uttering, 
at the moment, from the Professor's chair. It 
is also manifest, that the neigh '>our whom he 
addresses, is equally taken off, during the same 
time, from that attention which is due to his 
Instructor. Now the sentence, or sentences, 
thus lost may be essential to a connected view 
of the subject. Of course, botli the whisperer, 
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and the unfortunate whisperecj on such occa* 
sions, will be likely to understand it very im- 
perfectly, to say the least Acicordinely, I 
baire always remarked, as a general fcct, that 
your habitual wV isperers were the p>;orest stu- 
dents in the classes to which they belonged ; 
and that, when the day of examination came, 
they were seldom found to undtrsiand witfi ac- 
curacy any subject which was brought before 
them. 

As to the pain which this practice cannoffail 
to give to the Lecturer hirnself, I forbear to 
urge it ; as s^ student whose feelings allow him 
to conrimit such an ind licacy, will not be likely 
to pay much respect to those of a Professor. 
Yet such pain will inevitably be inflicted on the 
mind of a conscientious man, who is really in- 
terested in the improvement of his pupils. 
^Some who do not whisper, do worse. They 

Ik 

scribble on pieces of paper what they have to 
gay ; hand them to the individuals whom they 
wish to address ; and solicit from them answers 
in the same mannfjr. This is worse, because 
it takes up more time, on both sides, to write- 
a sentence, than it would to utter it orally ; and, 
of course, to accomplish every such communi- 
cation, a larger amount of atten ion must be 
withdrawn from the appropriate duty of the 
hour. 
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Never allow yourself, therefore, on any oc- 
casion whatever, either to whisper^ or to circu- 
late billets, in the Lecture room, unless in a 
case of absolute necessity In forty- nine cases 
out of fifty, what is communicated in this way, 
might be just as wel] left until the lecture is 
ended ; and the inability to wait, almost always 
arises, either from weakness of judgment, or 
puerile impatience. Not only avoid doing any 
thing oi this kind yourself; but do not allow 
others to whisper,, or to hand billets to t/au* 
If any make the attempt, ropel it, by saying*- 
** I wish to attend to the lecture.^' 

9. Some, who do not allow themselves to 
whisper, are in the habit of frequently winkinO; 
sroDDiNO, OR SMILING, to One or morc of those 
around them, to express either their approba- 
tion, or their doubt, of something which hpts 
been said. I have known this to be so much 
the habit of a few ^udents, who have, at diflfer- 
ent periods, passed through our Seminary, that 
they rendered themselves really conspicuous 
by it. They, no doubt, meant that it should 
be considered as a mark of attention and talent; 
but I believe it seldom failed to receive a very 
different construction on the part of all sober 
minded observers As the practice in question 
is chargeable with most of the evils mentioned 
in the preceding section, 1 shall not repeat the 
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detail : but would observe, that he who wishes 
to avail himself most completely of all the ad- 
vantages of the Lecture room, ought to learn 
the airt of sitting, with fixed attention, and un- 
moved countenance, throughout the whole of 
its exercises, and of giving no encouragement, 
even by a look, or by the least response of the 
favourable kind, .to those who act a different 
part 

10. Never place yourself in the Lecture-rnom 
IN A LouNOiNO OR utcLiNiNO POSTURE. There 
are those who, 'though enjoying all the vigour 
of youth and health, appear never to be easy a 
moment but when in a posture partly recum- 
bent. If they be seated on a bench, or any seat 
which admits of it, .they raise their feet, and 
place them horizontally, and even stretch them- 
selves at full length, as if preparing for a 
napl Can any one who reflects a moment 
fail of perceiving that this manifests ill breeding 
of a pretty gross kind ! There are few cases 
in which any one ought to allow himself to sit, 
or rather lie, in such a posture, in the midst of 
his equals only ; but to do it in the presence 
of any one whom he regards as his superior^ 
is really an outrage on decorum. If you ^ sup- 
pose that I go too far in this statement, rely on 
it, you altogether mistake. It is universally so 
viewed by well-bred people. And you may 
Tt^t assured that gentlemen whose good opinion 
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you would think worth possessing, have severe* 
]y remarked on some fe\y instances which 
they have personally witnessed of theunmmly 
postures to which I refoj^. Learn, then, at all 
times, and quite as rigidly in the Lecture-room 
as in the parlour, to sit upright, and in the pos- 
ture of respectful attention. Decorum to y(wr 
companions, and especially t6 the Professor who 
may be addressing you, requires it \ a regard to 
your health requires it ; a proper care to avoid 
drowsiness requires it. Whenever a young 
man finds that to be comfortable he must lean, 
and lounge, and find some support for his back, 
and his feet, it is high time to feel that his ha- 
bits call for immediate, and resolute correc- 
tion. 

11. Closely allied to the foregoing faults is 
annther, which I have often observed with pain : 
— I mean the habit of LEANING forward, while 
seated in the Lecture-room, and resting the 

HKAD ON THE BACK OP A CHAIR, OR BENCH, 
IN FRONT, AS IF FOR THE PURPO^E OF SLEEP* 

When you place yourself in this posture, you 
will be apt. contrary to your own intention, to 
be betrayed into drowsiness. Even if this con- 
sequence do not follow, your fellow students 
know not but that you are sleeping. And your 
Professor must, of course, be subjected to the 
pain of doubting whether at least one of his au- 
ditory be not insensible to all he is saying. 
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Can this be right in itself, to say nothing of the 
point of etiquette^ as established among well- 
bred people ? If I even had a severe headachy 
I would refrain from this practice. It looks so 
mach like the vulgar lolling of a school-boy, 
or a coUege-lad, who has neither sufficient in- 
tellect, nor sufficient respect, for himself or 
f(»* any other person, ti make him a listener, 
arreciu auribus, to that which is delivered. 

IS. When any thing is dropped by a Profes- 
sor, in the course of a lecture, which is sup- 
posed to MILITAT£ WITH THE OPINIONS OF 
SOKE PUFIL PBESENT, RECEIVE II' WITH GRA- 
YITT AND WITH ▲ FlXbD COUNTENANCE. If* 

instead of this, there be smiling, tittering, a do- 
^en turning round at the same instant, to see 
how the pupil in question looks, and appears 
to fisel— «s is sometimes the case among ardent 
and inexperienced young men, — there is a ma- 
nifest and gross indelicacy, which on a variety 
of accounts, ought to be avoided. It is ill treat- 
ment to the Professor himself, who may not 
have intended the application thus unceremo- 
niously made. It may be deeply embarrassing 
and painful to an ingenuous pupil. And it ex- 
hibits those who imlulge in it, as borne away 
by an undignified puerility, altogether unwortny 
of their character. Allow me again to say, that 
learning the habit of maintaining, on all such 
occasions, a composed and grave countenance, 
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is of no small importance in the formation of 
clerical manners. 

13. When called upon to make remarks on 
the production of a fellow student in the Lec^ 
ture-room, do it with perfect freedov, 

BUT WITH RESPEC I FULNESS AND GHAVITT. 

If you have occasion to make a remark of the 
unfavourable kind, let it b(* couched, as far as is 
consistent with candour, in kind and brotherly 
language. Pause* a moment, before you ofier 
it, and ask this question — <^ Is the criticism 
which I am about to offer, intended to display 
myself, or to benefit my brother ?'* *« How 
should I feel, if it were made in reference to 
mywself ?'' If you are conscious that it would 
wound your own feelings, do not, in ordinary 
cases, allow yourself to utter it. Not that we 
are to resolve never to give pain. It is some- 
times unavoidab^', if we would be faithful. But 
it should never be inflicted unnecessarily ; ne- 
ver more severely than is indispensable to the 
performance of duty ; and alw»nys with as many 
charaeteristicks of studied gentleness and be- 
nevolence as perfect honesty will permit. 

14. Never allow yourself, on account of any 
ordinary avocation, to withdraw from the 
Lecture -ROv.'M, until the whole exercise shall 
have been completed. There is a disposition 
in many conscientious young men so to magni- 
fy the importance of trifles, which attract their 
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attention, from day to day, and so to indulge 
the impatience which is apt to characterize that 
season of life, that they are constantly hurrying 
firom one engagement to another, and often do 
not allow themselves to complete one, hefore 
they begin to run after another ; so that they 
never gain the full benefit of any. This is a 
wretched habit, calculated to shed a baleful in. 
fluence over the whole course of study, and, m- 
deed» over the whole professional life. The 
admirable maxim of the old Pensioner, De 
fFiii, to ^^doone lhi7ig at a /iwe," is of in- 
estimable value. Act on the^pirit of it con* 
tinaally ; that is, be totally absorbed in your 
employment, for the time being, whatever it 
may be, and never leave it till it is completely 
and well done. Your studies will then be ma- 
tare and profitable, and the results bear that 
solid) practical character, which incessant haste, 
and habits of immelhodical and desultory atten- 
tion, never can produce Let it be your fixed 
habit, then, never to quit the Lecture-room un- 
til its exercises are fully closed Ifthe instruc- 
tions there deli){ered be of no value, you ought 
not to enter it at all. But if they be worth 
your attention, let no petty consideration, ever 
tempt you to lose a hint or a word. 

15. There is a practice indulged, not very 
frequently, indeed, but more frequently, if I 

mistake not; than it ought to be. I mean that 

3 c 
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of CALLING OUT A STUDENT FBOX THE Lec- 

TURE-BOoMy in the middle of a lecture or reci* 
tation, and sometimes on very slight occasions. 
That occasions may arise* which will fully jus- 
tify such a step, no one can doubt. But that it 
should be ventured upon frequently) and for 
trivial purposes, merely to gratify a social visi- 
ter, or to indulge a lit of juvenile impatience, 
every one will perceive to be both injudiciousi 
and a mischievous violation of order. It dis- 
turbs the officiating Professor. It incommodes 
the whole class. It may suddenly take out of 
the room the very individual for whose bei efit 
a particular explanation, then in hand, had been 
intended, as I have known, more than once, to 
be the case ; and thus do an injustice of which 
no one can fully estimate the amount. And all 
this, perhaps^ to accomplish something either 
of no real importance, or which might just as 
well have been postponed until after the close 
of the exorcise. I would advise you, then, to 
set your face against this practice, by testifying 
your disapprobation when it is done with re- 
spect to yoursi.'li*, and by endeavouring to disse- 
minate a sentiment adverse to it among your 
fellow students. 

16. I would advise you to take copious 
NOTES, on the spot, of all the lectures which you 
hear. This habit, when once established, will 
furnish an additional motive to perfect punctu- 
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ality in being present at every lecture ; for you 
will be unwilling to see a blank occurring in 
every half dozen pages in your note-book. It 
will constrain you to pay close attention to 
every word that is uttered, when you are pre- 
sent. It will aid you in acquiring the art of 
expressing yourself with brevity and precision. 
And it will enable you with ease to refresh your 
memory afterwards. I once knew a itudent 
who had a series of note-books which contained 
the substance of all that he had studied at Col* 
lege, as well as afterwards in the Seminary. 
And he assured me, that not only had the la- 
bour of forming them been of great advantage to 
him ; but that he also considered them, at the 
time when he was speaking on the subject, as, 
on various accounts, among the most precious* 
books in his library. 

17. In fine ; let every hour which you 

SPEND IN THE LeCTURE-ROOM, BE CONSIDER- 
ED AS AN HOUR OF PlXULIAR VALUE. Rc. 

member that the business of a Professor is not 
io think for you ; but to excite you to think : 
to put you in possession of general principles: 
to start trains of thought : to state leading facts, 
rather than the minuter items of history : in 
short, to open a precious mine, to give you a spe- 
cimen of its contents, and to unfold some of the 
best methods of exploring its boundless riches. 

T!vis being done for you, all the rest must he 

3 1) 
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accomplished by yourself. But in vain will 
any student hope to achieve much in the attoin- 
ment of that which lectures cannot give him in 
detail, unless he bring to every lecture a mind 
awake, active, inquisitive, and greedy of know- 
ledge. Unless he carefully watch every sen- 
tence that is dropped ; every opening for an 
impor^nt question, and further explanation ; 
and every opportunity, however small, of ex- 
tending his views of truth or duty. If students 
listened with such a spirit, the shortest and most 
meagre lecture would be thought a feast. 
how remote from this is the dull, drowsy, un- 
interested mind which some bring to the exer- 
cises of the class ? — a mind which, instead of 
eagerly seizing, examining and extending* all 
that is presented to it, can hardly be stimula- 
ted to sucn a degree of attention as will enable 
it even to comprehend what is said, at the time, 
much less to give any intelligent account of it 
afterwards. You may rest assured, that if you 
do not gain the art of bringing intense inte- 
rest of mental application to that which is 
presented to you from time to time, you will 
never accomplish much in any^species of men- 
tal improvement. 



SETTER Z. 



That thou may est know how thou ought' 
est to behave thyself in the house of CM. 

1 Tim. iii. 15. 



HABITS LJV THE PULPIT, AJfB IJ^ THE 

HOUSE OF GOD. 



MV DEAR TOUVO FrTK«1><, ^ 

The Pulpit has been sometimes called the 
minister's throne. There he appears to per- 
form the most important part of his publick 
work. And there, if any where, he ought to 
be seen to advantage. His aspect, his attitudes^ 
and his whole deportment ought to correspond 
with the gravity and solemnity of his message. 
And while, on the one hand, every thing like 
ponip, ostentation, or mock dignity, should* be 
avoided as hateful ; on the other, all coarseness, 
levity, or vulgarity ; every thing that borders 
on the ludicrous, or the want of real dignity, 
ought to be shunned with no less care. As you 
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acr soon, with the permission of Providence, 
to ascend the pulpit, I am anxious that you 
should have some just ideas how you ought to 
appear there. It is my purpose, therefore, in 
the present Letter, to put you on your guard 
against a few of those faults which I have often 
observed ministers to commit in the sacred desk; 
^d to offer a few plain counsels whjich may aid 
you io avoiding those faults. 

1, Avoid all unnkcessart expense op spi« 

■ 

KITS, VOICE, AND STRKNGTIT, IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE GOING INTO TUE PuLPIT. ThoSC who 

^e not aware of the difficulties under which 
ministers laboqr, especially such of them as 
have weak lungs, or general delicacy of health, 
are apt to call upon them for services which re- 
quire much effort, just before the commence- 
ment of the public service in the church. The 
consequence is, that they sometimes ascend the 
pulpit nearly as much exhausted, as, at other 
times, when they quit it. This cannot always 
be avoided ; but it certainly ought in all cases 
to be avoided, when it can be consistently with 
duty. Guard against all unnecessary reading 
aloud, and every thing which tends to produce 
exhaustion or wenriness, especially of the lungs. 
Make a point of entering on the service of the 
sanctuary in all the freshness and fulness of 
your strength and spirits. In this case, you 
may hope to periorm them with more vigour 
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and a&imatioa ; with more comfort to yourself; 
and with more profit to others. Whereas if 
you either inadvertently*, or unavoidably, fa- 
tigue yourself before you go to the Pulpit, your 
whole publick work, on that occasion, will pro- 
bably be dull and nerveless. Hence that preach- 
er is extremely unwise, who sits up late on Sa- 
tmrday -nighty .4 and exhausts himself in making 
preparation for the next day. Of all nights in 
the week, it' is important that that which im- 
mediately precedes the sabbath, should be pass- 
ed in unbroken sleep. 

2. When you expect to preach, instead of 
SATnro more, rather eat jless than on 
other DATS. I do not forget that no rules on 
this subject can be laid down, which will equal- 
ly suit all persons. But, unless I am greatly 
deceived, there are some generff principles 
here, which admit of tery few exceptions. And 
one of these I believe to be, that, when \ve are 
about to make a great exertion, especially in 
speaking, a state of repletion is so far from be- 
ing advantageous, that it is directly the reverse. 
Try it when you wiH, you will find tha|^ when 
your aliment on the sabbath is more light in 
its quality, and smaller in quantity, than on 
Gather days, you will go through the labours of 
the day with more ease and vivacity, with far 
less subsequent fatigue, and feel much better 

the next dav, than when you take an opposite 

3 D 2 
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course. Of all mistakes on this subject, that U 
the greatest, which dreams of deriving unu- 
sual strength and animation for the labours of 
the pulpit, from an unusual indulgence in the 
use of solid fopd. 

3. Never habituate yourself to the usb 

OF MANY OF THOSE TONICKS, NOURISHING 
DRAUGHTS, AND CL£AR£RS UF THE VOICE, of 

which many make such abundant use. I have 
known some preachers, who abounded so much 
in the qse of eggs, and honey, and mint drops, 
and spirits of lavender, and wine, and sugar- 
candy, &c. &c., inimediately before going to the 
pulpit, that, when abroad, and among those whQ 
were not accustomed to their habits, they were 
really troublesome guests. And I not long since 
jead a work, entitled Medicina Clerictty from 
the pen of an English clergyman, in which the 
writer makes preparation for entering the Pul- 
pit so complicated a system ; in which he re- 
commends such a long list of drops, and lozen- 
ges, and stimulants, and remedies for hoarse- 
ness, and such an endless round of indulgences 
and plaps for *^ease and comfort,'^ that the pe- 
rusal of his book appears to me much better 
adapted to teach a man how to make himself a 
hypochondriack, than a powerful, active preach- 
er. The truth is, young preachers do not stand 
in need of any of these things, and ought not to 
use them. They are seldom necessary for any 
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one who does not make them so, by improper 
management. If you ask me, what plan I would 
recommend for keeping the lips, and mouthy 
sufficiently moist, and for clearing the voice^ 
in the pulpit ? My answer is — I would recom- 
mend— ^'w^/ nothing at all. Avoid the use of 
any thing for this purpose. Guard against the 
miserable servitune of having a dozen little 
wants^ all of whichmust be supplied before you 
can ascend the sacred desk Endeavour, by 
temperance and exercise, to preserve in vigour 
your general health, and then, unh^ss some or- 
ganick disease should render some application 
to the mouth or throat necessary, you will do 
much better without any thing of the kiii^. 
The truth is, this is one of the numerous cases 
in which, the more you make use of the auxili- 
aries of which I speak, the more indispensa* 
bly necessary to your comfort th^y will be like- 
ly to become, until you may convert your stu- 
dy into an apothecary's shop, and render your- 
self a poor, feeble valetu<linarian, by the very 
efforts which you niake to avoid the evil. On 
this subject I speak from experience. In the 
early part of my ministry, 1 abounded in the 
use of prescriptions forstrcniitheningand clear- 
ing the voice. I soon discovered, however, 
that the only effect of them was to increase the 
difficulty which they were intended to remedy ; 
|gind to render an increase both in the frequency 
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and quantity of the applications indispensable. 
Alarmed at this discovery, I determined to lay 
them ail aside. I did so ; and found, when the 
first little inconvenience of the privation had 
passed away, that I was able to do better with- 
out than with them. And now, with a de- 
lightful independence of all my former little 
wants, for which I cannot be sufficiently thank* 
ful, I usually go to the pulpit more comfortably, 
without a single medical, or dietetical applica- 
tion, than before with a host of them. 

4. Go FROM YOUR KNEES TO THE PULPIT. 

The more thoroughly your mind is steeped, if I 
may be allowed the expression, in the spirit of 
prayer, and of communion with God, v^hen you 
ascend the sacred desk, the more easy and de. 
lightful will it be to preach ; the more rich and 
spiritual will your preaching be ; the more fer- 
vent and natural your eloquence ; and the 
greater the probability that what you say will 
be made a blessing. Be assured, my dear 
young Friend, after all the rules and instruc- 
tions which have been given on the subject of 
pulpit eloquence^ — and which in their place 
have great value — that which unspeakably out- 
weighs all the rest in importance, is, that you 
go to the sanctuary with a heart full of your 
subject ; warmed with love to your Master, and 
to immortal souls ; remembering too, that the 
eye of that Master is upon vou : and that of 
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the sermon which you are about to deliver, you 
illust soon giv'e an account before his judgment 
aeat. With these sentime its in full force, it is 
always desirable, both for your own sake and 
that of others, that you should enter the pulpit. 
And I know of^no means more likely to pro- 
duce them, than humble importunity before the 
throne of gr^ce. 

5 Make a pomt of being as PEftPECTLV 
PUNCTUAL AS POSSIBLE in attending it the ap- 
pointed hour for publick service A punctual 
piinister makes a punctual congregation. 
Whereas if the minister be tardy, or variable, 
^p to the time of his attendance, he scarcely 
ever fails to induce a similar habit on the part 
of his parishioners. The consequence of this 
is, that a considerable portion of them seldoii 
^urive till the service is nearly half over; there- 
by diminishing their own profit, and distui bing 
the devotions of those who are more punctual 
than themselves. With regard to country con- 
gregations, other evils, quite as serious, floif 
from this unhappy practice The people are 
frequently permitted by the minister to wait 
for his arrival half an hour, and sometimes long* 
er, after the major part of them are assembled. 
This interval, instead of being spent profitably, 
by the mass of the attendants, is commonly 
passed in vain and unprofitable conversation, 
if not in that which is of a worse charac- 
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t^; communications take place which render 
the minds of many wholly unfit for the solemn 
services which follow, and perhaps lead to in- 
jurious engagements, after those services are 
ended. Thus, in many cases, incalculable «iis- 
chief is done. I would advise^ou to aceuatom 
the people, by your own example, to absolute 
punctuality. Endeavour to be always seated 
in the pulpit a few minutes before the arrival 
of the time appointed for commencing the ser- 
vice. Begin precisely, at that time, or, at 
any rate, within five minutes after it, even if 
you have but a dozen hearers. Wait for no 
one. If this plan be adopted, and persisted in, 
and notice given accordingly, you will soon be 
rid of all trouble from this source : and many 
precious hours will be saved to yourself, as well 
a9 to the people of your charge. 

6. Let your mode of entering the house 
OP God, and of walking along the aisle, 

TOWARD THE PULPIT, BE GRAVE, DIGNIFIED, 

and yet perfectly simple and unappect- 
SD. Few things are more unbecoming, than 
to see an ambassador of Christ, vvho enters 
the sanctuary for the purpose of conducting the 
devotions of a religious assembly, and of ad- 
dressing them on the most momentous of all 
subjects, walking with hurried steps, or in a 
light, airy manner ; looking over the house, as 
he enters it, as if in search of an acquaintance ; 
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and, petiiaps, even bowing to those who ar6 
Mated near him as he passes. All this I have 
frequently seen, and never without disapproba- 
tion and disgust How much more suitable, to 
manMbst the spirit and feelings of the pulpit be- 
fimjrou enter it 9« to approach it with a delibe* 
lite and grave step, with a serious and fixed 
countenance, and taking but little notice of any 
external objects around you ! Do not, in these 
eircamstances, even accost an individual, if you 
can easily avoid it And instead of mounting 
the pnlpit-steps with a rapidity, or an affecta- 
tion of gracefulness, approaching the artificial 
skip of a dancing-master, let it be always done 
with that mixture of gravity and gentleness, 
which I have elsewhere recommended as so 
important in every part of clerical manners. 

r. Let every look, motion, and attitude in 

THE PULPIT CORRESPOND WITH THE GRAVITY OF 
TOUR OHARAOTER, AND THE SOLEMN PURPOSE FOR 

WHICH Tou ASCENDED IT. Let thcrc be no 
roving of the eyes over the assembly, as if to 
gratify curiosity, to search for acquaintances, * 
or to indulge vanity at the sight of a crowd. 
Let there be no adjustment of the dress j as if 
you were anxious about your personal appear- 
ance. Every thing of this kind should be done 
before ydu go thither, and afterwards entirely 
dismissed from the mind. Let there be no ab- 
rupt, rapid motions^ as if you were hurried or 
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agitated ; no tossing abort t of bookt^ 
ing over their lekves in a hurried manr 
vexed or impatient. But let every mo 
and your whole demeanour, be of i\ 
sedate, gentle character, becoming a mii 
drawn from the world and its scenes ; 
even wrthdrawn from its own secular i 
and occupied with divine contempla 
mind softened, tranquillized, and adapt 
holy empl^iyment. There is somei 
beautiful as it is impressive, in seeing tl 
air, countenance and manner of a man 
who is just about to deliver the me 
his Master, corresponding with his o 
his work ; and without either affected 
ty, or any other species of affectation, 
a heart absorbed with the great object 
he wishes to recommend to others. 
8. I have noticed in some ministers, 

ING WANT OP DIGNITY in allT'OSt CVC 

that they did in the pulpit. If they 1 
sion to give any orders to the sexton; 
nounce an}^ publick notification ; or t( 
^ny one in the church, at some dista: 
the pulpit, it was done in a manner mi 
adapted to promote ridicule, than im] 
corresponding with the sabbath and t 
of God. If they had occasion to c 
saliva from their mouths, in the mid 
ptiblick service, it was accomplished 
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ceremmiously, throwing it about offensively, 
and perhaps with noise, without the use of a 
handkerchief. In short, their whole manner 
of performing every thing they were called to 
do or say, was without taste, without that quiet 
and gentle dignity, which ou<]^ht ever to mark 
what is done in the sacred desk Carefully 
guard against such coarse, yepuisive habits. 
Let nothing escape you, which may tend, ei- 
ther in matter or manner, to jar the feelings of 
the most fastidious member of the assembly 
who is reasonable, or to produce an emotion un- 
friendly to that solemn christian composure 
which becomes the place. 

9. Let not your commencement of the 
PUBLICS SERVICE, either as to voice or manner, 
be abrupt, harsh, or loud ; but studiously gen- 
tle and reverential. Offences against this obvi- 
ous rule of propfiety are exceedingly common. 
Every thing that looks like haste, or the want 
of due solemnity, never fails to repel correct 
minds. And every thing in the tones of the 
voice, which indicates the absence of that sa- 
cred awe which ought to fill the mind in enter- 
ing on the duty of dispensing sacred \ hings, is no 
less obvious and repul^ive. Let your whole 
manner, in first ri'^ing in the pulpit, be in har- 
mony with the occasion and the place. 

10. Be not in haste to pass from one 
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FABT OF THE 8SRVICE TO AlVOTUER^ ^VOBB 
THE PRECEDING IS FINISHED. It ifl by nO 

means uncommon to see the occupant of t 
pulpit rise for p^yer, before the psalm is com* 
pleted ; and, still more frequently, rise to coin* 
mence his sermon, while the praises of God 
are going on. Nay, while the last verse of the 
psalm or hymn- was singing, I hare known 
several who always stood up ; turned over the 
leaves of the Bible; adjusted marks forpassa* 
ges to which they wished to refer ; and seem^ 
ed to be entirely absorbed in something entire- 
ly different from that part of the service which 
was then going on. I must confess, this strikes 
me as a great impropriety. Is the conductor 
of the publick service to consider himself as 
taking a part in it or not ? If he do, then, sure- 
ly, he ought not to pass from one to another, 
until the former be finished. While he is ea- 
gerly engajijed in searching for passages of 
Scripture, he cannot be really uniting with his 
fellow worshippers in singing the praises of 
God from the heart, however his lips and voice 
may be employe. i. Besides ; where is the need 
of so much expedition ? Why should you be 
in haste to pass on to another exercise, until 
the preceding is completed ? If the worship of 
God were irksome, and you wished to bring it 
to a close as soon as possible ; or if you bclier- 
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ei youf sermon, to be much better than prayer 
or praise, you might be in a hurry to pass from 
fh^ latter to the former. But as you would not 
be willing to avow either of these, let nothing 
that would imply either mark the progress of the 
publick service. « 

11. But sometimes a still more striking in- 
decorum occurs. It is that of a minister who^ 
when standing in the pulpit, while a brother is 
bflSciatine; in praxer, has been occupied, a num« 
ber of. minutes before the prayer was ended, in 
looking for the psalm which was to succeed, or 
ibr the chapter which was to be read ; and ac- 
tually rustling the leaves for that puipise, ill a 
manner audible, as well as visible, to the great- 
er part of the congregation. It is difficult to 
speak df such a practice in terms of sufficiently 
strong reprobation. It i^, indeed, an offence 
•gainst decorum so flagrant,, that it is wonder- 
ful how any one who had the least desire either 
to be, or to be thought devout, could possibly 
fall into it. 

12. Let me advise you, in publick PRAT£a 

ALWAYS TO CLOSE TOUK EYES. I should nOt 

Mention this, were it not that some ministers 
of our church, and some of no inconsiderable 
^dminence, have been in th< habit of conducting 
Jwiblick prayer with their eyes open, to the 
^preat annoyance of many who witnessed the 
l^ractice ; and were it not also, that the cele* 
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brated and truly excellent Dr. Doddridgt^ ia 
his << Lectures on Preachings &c.|" seems to 
give it the sanction of his advice. I am per* 
suaded that if you can, without great inoon* 
yenience to yourself, keep your eyes constant- 
ly shut in thi§. exercise, it will be found much 
preferable to the opposite method. To many 
persons, the pn^ctice of seeing the eyes open 
in prayer is r'^ally painful. And when they are 
kept open, it is extremely difficult, especially 
to some individuals, to keep them from wan- 
dering to dififerent objects, and parts of the 
church, and thus, in s me degree, interfering 
with that entire abstraction of the thoughts 
from sensible objects which is certainly desira* 
ble. 

13. Study to administer the Sacraments of 
the church in a manner adapted to make 

A DISTINCT AND SOLEMN IMPRESSION. Lct there 

be no af)pt'3rance of coarsene^^s, haste, or care- 
lessness in your mode of administering those 
peculiarly interesting ordinances. As they 
mean much i«i reality ; so let them be seen to 
mean much in your hands. When you are 
about to administer the ordinance of Baptism, 
either to adults, or infants, be careful to inform 
the persons concerned, unless you are perfectly 
sure that they are informed beforehand, of all 
the questions wi.ich you intend to address to 
them ; where and how they are to stand, &c. ^ 
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as these are points with respect to which the 
usages of churches are not entirely uniform. In 
short, try to guard against their being taken by 
surprise, or embarrassed by any part of the ser- 
vice. In like manner, in the administration of 
the Lord's Supper, whether ih'- communicants 
sit at tables or in pews, take care to hare every 
thing so far prepared and adjusted beforehand, 
as that there may be nothing likely to occur-to 
jar the feelings, to incoriimode, or to impair the 
solemnity of the scene. Let there be no undue 
haste ; no omission of what is necessary for 
the comfort of the communicants and others ; 
but every thing studiously ordered in such a 
manner as to render the whole occasion, as tar 
as possible, solemn, impressive, and edifying to 
all classes who may v\ itness it. 

14. GuiiRD AGAINST MAKING YOUR FUBLICK 

SERVICES TOO LONG. The Opposite to this ad- 
vice is a fault which often occurs, and which 
is always unfriendly to edification. When- 
ever weariness begins, edification termi- 
nates. It was well said by Whitejieldy that 
a sermon of more than an hour long, though 
preached by an angel, would appear tedious, 
unless the hearers were angels too. Where 
there is more than one service statedly perform- 
ed, no sermon ought ever, on an ordinary oc- 
casion, to be more than forty-five minutes in 

lenecth ; nor ought the whole service, at any 
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one time« to be longer than an hour and a 
half. And if, at any time, you are compelled^ 
by special circumstances, to prea<<!h longer, let 
all the other parta of the service be, in a corres- 
panding degree, abridged. Some ministers 
manifest a degree of thoughtlessness, or want 
of judgment, on this subject, truly wonderful. 
If at any time they are betrayed into an inordi- 
nate tediousness in their Sermons, they seldom 
fail, at the same time, to make the portion of 
Scripture read, the prayers, and the psalms, 
all in like proportion tedious. This is extreme- 
ly ill judged, and often interferes most essen- 
tially with the edification of many hearers. It 
appears to me proper to urge this advice with 
especial earnestness, in reference to those occa- 
sions on which the Lord's Supper is dispensed. 
At such peculiarly solemn and interesting sea- 
sons, when the services are, unavoidably, much 
longer than those of an ordinary sabbath, I 
have often been surprised to see clergymen take 
so little care to abridge those parts of the ser- 
vice which easily admit of being shortened. 
On such occasions, by making the sermon 
shorter than usual, and by lopping off a small 
portion from each of the other exercises, a very 
conveni-^nt length of the whole may be readily 
attained. 

15. Never render yourself remark abl& 

BY CONTINUALLY MAKING A DISPLAY OF A WHIT& 
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HANDKSROHIEF IS THB FULFIT. I Sty, by 

making a display of it. To heme rach a hand- 
Icjerchief if convenient, in the pulpit, and to use 
it on proper occasioas, and in a proper way, 
are by no means objectionable. But to hold 
it up frequently, and in a flourishing manner, 
as if to invite the notice of the congregation, 
is a practice udworthy of a man of sense. ' In- 
deed with regard to every part of your dress, 
or other appendage of your person, never al- 
low it, on any occasion, to have the appearance 
of engaging a single thought 

16. When you have occasion to reprove 

Ainr DISORDERLY PERSON IN THE HOUSE OF 
OoVf GUARD AGAINST INDtTLGING OR BSTHAT- 

ING IRASCIBLE FEELING. It is peculiarly un- 
seemly, and out of season, for a minister of the 
gospel, in the pulpit, and in the very act of 
exhorting men to obey the comoiands of God, 
to lose his temper, and give way to that which 
may even possibly be regarded as an efiiision 
of anger. Do not make your reproofs from the 
pulpit very frequent, or else they will become 
cheap. When you think yourself called in 
duty to administer a reproof, do it seriously and 
solemnly, but mildly. Sometimes it is best to 
come to a full stop, and look at the individual 
offending, in perfect silence, until every eye 
shall be directed toward him. At other times, 
it may be proper to request tho sexton to attend 
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to those jfersons who are disturbing the con- 
gregation, and to direct them, if they cannot be 
persuaded to behave decently, to leave the as- 
sembly. Sometimes a pause, without naming 
or indicating any individual, and uttering a 
sentence or two on the importance of reverence- 
ing the name and worship of Jehovah, may an- 
swer 'every purpose. The cases, 1 presume, 
will ever be found few in which it can be neces- 
sary to administer a direct and personal rebuke. 
But, whatever may be the form of admonftion 
which the case requires, deliver it in a grave, 
mitd and gentle manner. Never attempt to 
taunt the offenders by sarcasm, or to turn the 
laugh on them by wit. This might do very 
well in a secular assembly; but is not proper for 
a minister of religion, and in the house of 
God. 

17. Let your deportment in qhitting the 

PULPIT, AND WITHDRAWING FROM THE CHUKCH, 

be of the same general character with that which 
was recommended in approaching and entering 
it. Retire as soon as you can, gravely, silent- 
ly, and alone. Discountenance the practice 
which I have known some ministers to indulge 
to a considerable extent ; I mean that of stop- 
ping to converse with a number of individuals, 
at the close of the publick service ; with some, 
as a mere matter ef social respect and ceremo- 
ny; with others, perhaps, on the subject of the 
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discourse just delivered ; and witli t third class 
on the subject of religion generally. In gene- 
ral, give no encouragement to any of these 
classes of persons to stop for the purpose of con- 
versing with you at this unseasonable time. 
Not the Jirst class; because mere social con- 
versation is extremely apt, even on the sabbath, 
and in the house of God, to degenerate into 
worldly chat, before we are aware, and to ban- 
ish from the mind the most solemn subjects of 
contemplation in which we. may have been en- 
gaged. Not even, in ordinary cases, the se- 
cond and third classes ; because, although it 
may, on some special occasions, be your duty 
to gratify those who may wish to remain a few 
minutes, for the purpose of conversing with 
you, and it might appear morose to decline it ; 
yet yielding to b practice of that kind, may be 
very injurious At the close of the publick 
service, you will generally find yourself fa- 
tigued, and often exhausted. This is a very 
unfit condition in which to enter on conversa- 
tion in reference to the most important of all 
subjects. And, frequently, has a minister, be- 
fore he was aware, miterially injured himself, 
by pa isiag to en^^age in conversation, while 
fatigued with a preceding service. 

Besides, on the^core of example^ ministers 
ought, by all means, to be in the habit of re- 
tiring from the house of God to their nl--* 
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abode, in serious and solemn silence. What 
would be the consequence, if everj/ hearer, at 
the close of the publick service, were to linger 
about the church, receiving and payitig civili- 
ties ; making social inquiries ; hearing or tell- 
ing news ; or even conversing on the subjeet 
of the minister's discourse ? Is it not evident 
that a scene of noise and disorder must ensue, 
and that the practical influence of the exertises 
of the sanctuary, would probably be very tran- 
sient ? And shall a minister, by his own ex- 
ample, sanction any thing which, if it were to 
become general, would produce incalculable 
mischief ? I have known many a congregation, 
especially in the country, the members of which 
were in the habit of spending a considerable 
time, both before the commencement, and after 
the close of the publick service, in social chat, 
and sometimes in that of a very light and un- 
suitable kind. And I must say, that, in gener- 
al, when I have observed this, I have been 
strongly inclined to lay a large share of the 
blame at the door of their pastor. If a proper 
example had been, in all cases, set by him, such 
a practice could not have been long kept in 
countenance. 

18. When you are seated in the pulpit with 
another minister, let tour conversation 

WITH HIM BE IN A LOw AND INAUDIBLE 

VOICE. I have known a minister, sitting in the 
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pulpit with a clerical brother, to talk so loudly 
that the sound of his voice might be heard almost 
over the whole church. I have known others, 
so far to forget themselves as not only to smile, 
but to laugh outright, at something which had 
been said in the course of this pulpit dialogue. 
Every thing of this kind, makes an unpleasant 
impression, and ought to be avoided. Let all 
conversation in the pulpit be conducted in a 
whisper,aud ible to none but those whoare engaged 
in it ; and let the most perfect gravity of counte- 
nance be constantly maintained. There is no 
doubt thM cases may occur in which a smile in 
the pulpit may be very innocent. Buthowjshall 
the members of a congregation know when, or 
how far, it is so in any particular instance ? 
The motto of every christian, and especially of 
every christian minister -m all such occasions is, 
" Shun the very appearance of evil." 

19. Sometimes when a brother occupies your 
place in the pulpit, you may be called upon to 
make a prayer, either before or after isermon. 
Whenever this is the case, carefully avoid 

MAKING THE PRAYER A VEHICLE OF FLAT- 
TERY to him who has just preached, or who 
isa bout to perform that service. This is fre- 
quently done ; and yet it is obvi^^usly, in a high 
degree, both criminal and contemptible. We 
may, indeed^ so;ri^'Mmcs. ."hro^t appl.y to it the 
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caaion, aod call it << lying to the Holy Ghost'' 
Let no such impious sycophtncy ever pollute 
those prayers in which a whole assembly are ex- 
pected to join. Let me also put you on your 
guard against flattering a brother, who has 
just laboured for you, in a manner less impious, 
but still werthy of being totally condemned. I 
refer to the manner in which many ministers 
are in the habit of making their gp*ateful acknow- 
ledgments to their brethren, for the ofBcial 
help afforded them ; too frequently in the. style 
of flattery f sometimes in that of a very gross 
kind ; lauding their sermons in strong terms ; 
and addressing them in a way which, if it do 
not minister to their vanity, it is because it is 
too fulsome to be mischievous. Shun every 
approach to this sin. To thank a brother for 
his services, if they be really valuable, is, in 
common, quite enough. If there be, in any 
case, a call to go further, and to express a fa- 
vourable opinion of a sermon,'let it be done with 
studied moderation, and always rather fall be- 
low the truth than transcend it. 

2G. When you appear in the sanctuary as an 
ordinary hearer, let your deportment ever ex- 
emplify those rules of sehioits, meek, and re- 
spectful ATTENTION WHICH YOU INCULCATE 

ON OTHERS. It has been remarked, that some 
clergymen are among the most inattentive and 
irreverent hearers that enter the house of Ood 
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Perhaps one of the infelicities of their profes* . 
sion is, that they are too apt to hear as cri ticks ; 
to be constantly measuring the discourses of 
others, by those canons of compositioni which 
they have been in the habit of regarding as ob- 
ligatory ; and when these are palpably violated, 
to manifest by their looks and manners, the 
disrespectful feelings which occupy their minds. 
Hence, they turn away from the preacher, as if 
desirous of escaping from the sound of his 
voice, gaze about the house, or lean down their 
heads, as if endeavouring to compose themselves 
to sleep. I have also known ministers who 
were in the constant habit of placing them- 
selyes, during publick prayer, conducted by 
others, in such postures, and to indulge in sueh 
employments, as have, to say the least, very 
little of the appearance of devotion. Some 
clergymen, during publick prayer, are frequent- 
ly, if not generally, employed in looking round 
the church, in adjusting their dress, in fixing 
their hair, and in constantly changing their pos- 
ture, as if impatient of the continuance of the 
exercise. All this is indecorous in any one ; 
but especially in a minister of the gospel. If 
he allow himself thus to act, what can be ex- 
pected from the mass of hearers, who always 
look to those who sustain the sacred office to go 
before them in devotion, purity, and every 
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thing that is ornafnental in christian deport- 
ment ? 

To this point allow me to direct your par- 
ticular attention. Let none have occasion to 
say, that your devotion is official, not per* 
sonal ; and that, when you are out of the pul- 
pit^ you can be as remote from the solemnity 
which becomes the house of God, as any of 
your neighbours. On the contrary, let your 
serious countenance, your wakeful, erect, fixed 
attention, your meek, respectful air, your uni- 
versally devout manner, even when you are 
seated among others, as a common worshipper, 
manifest that you are yourself really engaged 
in those thing:s which, from the pulpit, you re- 
commend to others. Remember that, if your 
performances in the pulpit, from sabbath to sab- 
bath, put to the test yonv mijiisterial gifts; 
your manner of attending on the service of the 
sanctuary, as a common worshipper, puts to an 
equally decisive test your christian graces. 
When you join, then, in the devotions led by 
another, and listen to instruction from a bro- 
ther's lips, endeavour to lay aside the feelings 
of the minister, and to sit, as an humble, can- 
did learner at the feet of the Saviour's servant : 
recollecting that, if you are saved, it must be by 
the same rich fcrace ; and if edified and com- 
forted, it must be by the san^e simple, precious, 
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humbling iruths and promiaes which yoa 
commend tp the most illiterate of your hearera. 
In a wordy I am persuaded that miniaters^ by 
their exemplary manner of attending on the 
sninistrations of others, may, and often do^ 
preach as solemnly » and impress those around 
them as powerfully, as by the best servicee 
which they ever perform in the sacred desk. 
21. Avoid MUCH sxposvsx to cold aib im- 

1CSMATSL7 AFTSB LSAVIKO THS PVJiFIT. YoU 

ought to be aware that aold air received into 
your lungs, or striking on your body, while 
you are warm with speaking, is peculiarly dao- 
gerous,tand may be productive of fatal mischieC 
Carefully avoid such exposure, especially m 
very damp or piercing weather. When you 
leave the church, in such weather, throw around 
your person a warm cloak. Hold it up in auch 
a manner as completely to cover your mouth 
and nostrils ; and take care to inhale none butj^ 
the air which is inclosed, and the temperature 
of which is moderated, by your cloak. And, 
let me add, take all these precautions at night 
with very particular care. Some preachers, 
after having addressed crowded assemblies, in 
very cold weather, in the evening, do not s(»*u* 
pie to ride home, several miles, at a late hour. 
This is always dangerous, and ought never be 
done without wrapping up ^iih peculiar care> 



and using every precaution toguard jom h6if 
i' and lungs against the night air. • 

S9v When yon have been a bearer^ ik> itor 

'^VITtHB OfllTBOH ORITIClSXNift OV tHX iBBMy, 

Avu vxs^ciAixr lit ah AfnnBUB voica!. This 
is not unfrequently done ; ^not always in the 
happiest manner ; and sometirAea^ iinfoirtdnste- 
ly, within the hearing ef the prraeKer.- The 
ehaiieter of a critieising hearer of sermons^ is 
not a very good one at best. He is not likely 
to obtain much praetloal benefit froiai hearing; 
And when he proelaiiois his critieiflimsy at the 
very door "of tfie ' sanetuSry , or on hie wqr 
firom ity he^perhapsy extends m injury to others. 
Always be a candid hearer of other men's ser- 
mons. When you can speak favourably of 
them, do it; but not noisily or publickly. 
When you are constrained^if you say any things 
to censure, give utterance to your sentiments 
4P as gently and as jortVa/e/y as possible, consist- 
ently with christian integrity. 

28. Finally ; as I advised you to go from 
your knees to the pulpit^ so I would, with 
equal earnestness, advise chat you oo fkom tub 
PULPIT TO YOUR KNEES. If you are faithful, 
you will often exhort your hearers to retire 
from the church to their closets, to meditate, 
and implore the divine blessing, on what they 
have heard. And why is it not equally the 
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;ge and duty of ministers to meditate and 
re a blessing on what they have said ? 
has not the spiritual guide more numerous 
ore solemn reasons for following all his 
with his prayers, than any other person? 
I well remarked by an old divine, that 
Dfiinister who is more before his people in 
*JPf than he is before God for them in pri- 
has little reason to expect a blessing on 
lours.^* 
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^nd the Apostle and Elders eanie toge- 
ther/or to consider of this matter. 

Acts xv, 6. 



COJWUCT IJ^ CHURCH JUDICATORIES. 



Mt dear touvg Friend, 

I have repeatedly had occasion to observe, 
that every part of the deportment of a minister 
is important, both to himself and the church. 
He cannot be said, in the discharge of any offi- 
cial duty, to act for himself alone. In all that 
he does, the whole body of Christ has an inte- 
rest But this remark applies to no part of his 
duty more strongly, than that which he per- 
forms as a member of the Judicatories of the 
Church. When a minister takes his seat in any 
one of these Judicatories, he places himself in a 
situation in which every thing that he says and 
does, may, for what he can tell, exert an influ- 
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ence to the remotest bounds of the Church to 
which he belongs, and may have a bearing on 
the comfort, respectability and usefulness of his 
breihreni as well as himself, to an extent which 
no one, at present, can measure. In this situa- 
tion, he is called continually to act tmth others, 
as well z&/or others ; and almost .every hour to 
give a touch, more or less important, to the Ark 
of God. 

To suppose '^a steward of the mysteries of 
God," capable of addressing himself to duties 
so peculiarly interesting and momentous as 
these^ with levity or indifference, would be to 
suppose either a want of considertition, or a 
want of principle, truly deplorable. Here, if 
ever, he ought to be awake to all the solemnity 
of his situation ; and to be anxious to summon 
to his aid all those dictates of wisdom and holy 
fidelity which he continually needs. He wh 
does not feel deeply serious, when he is abo^ 
to deliberate, with his brethren, on the great 
concerns of the Redeemer's kingdom, and to 
take steps which may vitally affect that king- 
A>m, not only in a single congregation, but in 
many congregations, has little indeed of the 
spirit of a <^ watchman on the walls of Zion*" 
And he who is not aware of the danger, that 
bis own prejudices, passions, and folly may in** 
terpose aa unhallowed influence in all his delib- 

erations and discussions on these great concerns^ 
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will not be likely to be much employed in 
watching and praying against that influence. . 
I must say, that there appears to me much 
need of attention to this subject. It has seldom 
been my lot to wiiress the proceedings of any 
of the higher Judicatories of the Church, either 
as a member gr sjiectator, without having occa- 
sion, as I thought, to lament that currect views 
and habits, in relation to this matter, were not 
more prevalent. I ha^e seen excellent men ex- 
pose themselves, give pain to others, and even 
embarrass ecclesiastical business, by mere inad- 
vertence. And I shoulH certain!}' have esteem- 
ed it a happy circumstance for myself, if 1 had 
been put on my guard, in early life, against 
many of those mistakes and faults into which I 
fell, from want of suitable instruction an^ train- 
ing, on a point so deeply interesting to all who 
.^wish to see dignity, order, wisd.m, brotherly 
lave and piety marking the proceedings of eve- 
ry ecclesiastical body. 

It will readily occur to you that there is an 
importance attached to this subject which is al- 
together peculiar. In State Legislatures, in 
Congress, and in most of tlie secular deliberative 
Assemblies which convene, the time which 
may be spejit in their sessions is not riii;idly 
limited. If the debates be protracted, and they 
oannot complete l\\e\T W^Vu^-sv^ W \KTee or four 
weeks, they maj lake, vlVtv^^ ^^V6>^xti^^\^\ts^. 
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ble or treble that period. And if a high degree 
of heaf, disonter, or even violence should un- 
fortunately mark their procee^ilingSy decent 
people may dt^plore it, but the great interests 
of Religion may not b(' materially compromit- 
ed, inasmuch a*^ they are not religious bodies. 
But it is otherwise wit our ecclesiastical judi* 
cat'HfS. For various reasons, they cannot 
possibly continue to sit beyond a very few 
days. Every moment, therefore, is to them 
doubly precious. Of course, every moment's 
interruption, anc* every um ecessary, worth- 
less, speech, become serious evils ; evils to the 
cause of Christ : and whenever heat, disorder 
or violence occur amon^ the Ministers and EI* 
ders of the church, religion bleeds at everjr 
pore. As ecclesiastical judicatories are purely 
religious bodies^ so thky ought to bear ▲ 
BELtoious i HARAC ' EK, ill all their delibera- 
tions, and in every movement Surely, then, 
this is a concern in which all our wisdoni^^ 
men,and all our piety and prudence as christilffllsy^ 
are most solemnly put in requisition. 

This subject is so extensive that I cannot un- 
dertake to consider it in its minute details 
Permit me, however, to su^s:est a few oenb* 
KAL COUNSELS ; and to accompany each, as I 
proceed, with some brief explanatory or cor- 
roborative remarks And 

1. My first counsel is, that xo\i ifc.Ks^ k 
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is a duty of far more deep end fit4 
ijoporUnee tban most mioiaters appear to iiii»> 
gioe. The fiUthful diaoharge of it beaie idap 
tioQSi and exerts an influeuce which^ onlesa I 
am deeeivedp, are aeldom duly conaidered. 
Afoong the many reasons which Inif^t be iv* 
gad in faVour of thia opinieiii tho following aM 
eertainly entitled to your aerioua regard. 

{!•) Tour crdinaiion vawa, will demand 
eonetaiit attepti<^ to this daty. In that ademil 
beury when yon kneel before God^ and, am^ 
rounded by the church and her ministry* re- 
ceive the imposition of ** the hands of the Pres- 
bytery,'' you will promise to be ** subject to 
your brethren in the Lord," and to be ^'faith^ 
ful and diligent in the discharge of all the Pim> 

CK,as well as the private duties of your office. '^ 
w, there is scarcely any publick duty *knore 
important than that for which I am pleadings 
Of course, he who neglects it, violates his so- 
lemn engagements. Nor is this all. These 
judicatories form an essential feature of Pros* 
by terian church government. To abolish them^ 
would be to abolish Presbyterianism. CSonse- 
quently he who allows himself habitually and 
unnecessarily to neglect attendance on them — is 
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un&ithful to his solemn profession — ^is no 

presbyterian in faot, whatever he may be in 

name. 

(2.) If these ecclesiastical assemblies ou^ht 

to be maintained, then it is plain that all who 
are properly members, ought to he punctual in 
their, attendance, on the principles both of 
equity and benevolence He who neglects 
them, thereby refuses to render his share of 
service to Uie church, and throws an additional 
and unequal burden on those of his br« thren 
who make conscience of attending. Is this 
consistent with good morals, to say nothing 'if 
higher considerations? It is, certainly, not do- 
ing to others, as we would that they, in like 
cireunistances, should do to us. 

(;5.) A punctual attendance on the ecclesias- 
tical judicatories to wMch a minister belongs, 
is indispensable to his attaining a high and-^ 
desirable standing among his brcthreny anff"^ 
enjoying •their affectionate confidence. It is 
the remark of one of the wisest and most ve-» 
nerated ministers of the Presbyterian church 
now living, that '^he has never known a min- 
ister, in our connexion, who was either very 
useful, or very res|)ectable, that did not give 
' his presence at Presbytery, Synod, and Assem- 
bly, whenever that duty became incumbetvU^'* 

* Rev. Dr, Green. Charge, at tlie OrdliwxUoTw oj 
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ne iMMM art BMby and ebTimuik The ouft* 
irtwr wIm ieUom 9ipfmn mm>ii§ hit Inredireay 
in th^r eedesiaatiGalmeetingSy hai^ emmmaaifi 
iMtl Ikth intoreeaM with tkemi ^ mtnutehi^ 
«l all. He idf eoirteiitieiitlyy Iwit Kttle ki M^ i fU 
to them, or eoeree, he eannot pomSMf Mjtf 
BiQoh of their eonldenee, or have iMieh iiiirtJ 
enee imonyc then. Thej Me little of Mm tt 
persoa ; but they babituafiy witness Ma itig^i^. 
I^nee and delBei^neieSb Will these be fibelf 
to comHiaod eithef their respeet or then* love t 
The ninister^ thes^ who anoeebsssrilj absestl 
Irimsetf from the judicatories 'of the ebiireb^ 
does a complicated injury to the cause of Christ; • 
but he injures his own character, standing, and 
influence in the sacred office, quite as much, if 
not more than any other interest. 

(4. ) A punctual attendance on the ecclesias* 
ical assemblies under consideration, is the best 
Aool in the world in which to stuJy^hureh 
Government. I know that you have read 
books, and heard lectures on this department 
of theological study. But the knowledge de« 
rived from books and lectures, is apt to be the* 
oretical, and to make but a slight impression 
on the mind. When you come to occupy your 
seat, and act your part in ecclesiastical judica* 
tories, you see the great principles of church 
government^ as Vt "wexe, etci\i^^\^^ ^\A ^TLbib- 
ited in actual cases. Ktv^ >a^\tv% ^"^^^ >a.^^^ 
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closely to contemplate these cases, to study 
them, to view them under various aspects, and 
to listeu to ample discussions on their real mer- 
its ; — we may be said, in these circumstances, 
to enjoy advantages for investigating princi- 
ples, and having the results of investigation 
deeply and strongly impressed upon our mindt 
which no retired study can so well furnish. 
Whatever may have been your previous read- 
ing, never expect to find yourself expert in 
comprehending and applying the great doc- 
trines of church government, unless you have 
studied them much on the floor of judicatO" 
ries. If you carefully observe what passes, 
you will observe men of excellent minds, who 
are not in the habit of attending those judica- 
tories, often betraying a degree of ignorance, 
on some of the very first principles of church 
discipline, as ludicrous as it is disreputa- 
ble. 

(5.) iFinally; a due attendance on the assem 
blies under consideration, is one of the best 
means of obtaining and constantly extending 
and improving a connected knowledge of the 
history of our church. Whatever other part 
of ecclesiastical history a minister is ignorant 
of, he ought, certainly, to be well acquainted 
with the history of his own church ; and espe- 
cially of that portion of it which is embraced 
within his own lime. But e\ei\\Vv\& ^qi?C\wv 
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will not be thoroughly gained and kept up by 
any member who is not in the constant habit of 
attending on the judicatories of his church. 
Before these assemblies all the principal facts 
are made to pass. And they appear there with 
a life and force much more impressive, much 
more likely to be remembered, and in connex- 
ions and circumstances better adapted to leave 
their appropriate lessons, than if contemplated 
only by means of an oral statement, or a print- 
ed page. Show mc a Presbyterian minister 
who is familiarly acquainted with the history 
of his own church, and especially since he en- 
tered her ministry, and I will without hesita- 
tion, show you a man who has been con- 
stant and punctual in attending on her judica- 
tories. 

It is evident, then, whether we consider the 
honour of our religion — the edification of the 
church — the fulfilment of our official vows — 
the duty which we owe to our fellow-servants, 
— the promotion of our own respectability and 
influence among our clerical brethren, — or the 
extension and improvement of our own ecclesi- 
astical knowledge, we ought to make a point 
of appearing, as punctually as possible, in every 
judicatory of the church in which we have a 
right to occupy a seat. 

2. Make a point, not only of attending 
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TUAI.L7 PRESENT AT THE OPENING OV THE 

JUDICATORY. It is possible that the first acts 
of business may be, decisively, the most im- 
portant. In tiiis case, tardiness may be quite 
as iiijurious^«s total non-attendance. And evea 
if this be not the case, as most cominoiily it is 
not ; a variety of tiling:) may pass before your 
arrival, absolutely essential to an intelligent and 
connected view of the whole proceedings. 
Let no ordinary eng»gement interfere witli 
perfect punctuality in this matter. Be on 
the ground among the earliest ; and you will 
find more advantages connected with such a 
system than I can well enumerate. To say no« 
thing of many other considerations, what right 
have you to occupy the time and swell the 
minutes of the judicatory by compelling them 
to receive and record your apologies for delin- 
quency ? 

3. I would advise you to prepare for at- 
tendance ON every judicatory, by serious 

RETIREMENT, MEDITATION AND PRAYER. 

If every ** creature" that we enjoy ought to 
be ** sanctified by the word of God and prayer'* 
— surely this ought to be more especially the 
case with one of the most important official du- 
ties in which we can possibly engage. When 
we are about to meet with our fellow servants, 
as a judicatory of Jesus Christ; to deliberate 
and consult respecting the interesla ot V5cv^^^- 
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deemer's kingdom ; to act together, in our 
publick and ministerial character, not merely 
for the welfare of a single soul, but for that of 
many congregations, and, perhaps, of the whole 
church with which we are connected ; and 
when we know not how far the influence of 
what we say and do may extend ; — surely we 
ought to address ourselves to all such duties, 
with the most serious consideration, and with 
humble, importunate prayer for all that wis- 
dom, and guidance, and strength which we 
need. I had almost said, if there be any occa" 
sion on which a man of enlightened piety, 
should feel deeply serious and devout, it ought 
to be on the approach of such an assembly. 

Let me advise you, then, whenever you are 
about to attend any church judicatory, and es- 
pecially those of the higher kind, in all the 
movements of which large and momentous in- 
terests are involved; to set apart a portion of 
lime for special prayer, with a particular view 
to this object. If you be about to take your 
seat in a Synod, or in the General Assembly, 
let the whole day before you set out, if prac- 
ticable, be observed as a day of solemn prayer, 
accompanied with fasting. If the discharge of 
necessary duties preclude the possibility of this, 
as may sometimes be the case, make a point 
of redeeming at least one hour for special re- 
tirement and devolion, \tvTei^^T^\\^'^\a^^\ix^Tv- 
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ticipated engagemeat. And in this solemn 
hour, endeavour to ponder deeply in your 
heart, and to spread before the Lord, all tho 
magnitude and difficulty of the work which 
you have in prospect ; and all the temptations 
and dangers to which you may be exposed, from 
your own infirmities, and those of others. Pray 
that you may be inspired with heavenly wis- 
dom in all the business that may come before 
you : that you may be enabled, in every case, 
to take just views of truth and duty : that you 
may be guarded from prejudice, from passion, 
and from every unhallowed temper : that you 
may be enabled always to act from the purest 
motives, and with a single eye to the Redeem- 
er's honour : that you may be preserv d from 
<< giving a wrong touch to the ark,'' either ig- 
norantly or presumptuously : that you may 
not be be permitted, unnecessarily or impro- 
perly, to wound the feelings of tliose with 
Trhom you may be called to act : and that in all 
the proceedings of the judicatory, you may be 
enabled to judge and act in such a manner as 
that the peace, purity, and edifcation of the 
body of Christ may be happily promoted. 

Nor ought you to forget, in these moments 
of humble and tender approach to the king of 
Zion, to pray for the brethren with whom you 
are about to act, as well as for yourself. Pray 
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that they may be so enlightened, aided, sanc- 
tified, counselled and controlled in every thing; 
may be so guarded from the influence of erro- 
neous views, and from the ebullitions of un- 
hallowed feeling, that <'all tiings may be done 
decently and in order,'' and may issue in the 
ad\ance-' ent of the great cause of truth and 
righteousness. If every member of ecclesias- 
tical ju ticatories attended their meetings, re« 
spectively, under that kind of influence which 
such exercises, faithfully conducted, would be 
likely to inspire, how difierent would be their 
aspect and their results, from those which we 
frequently witness ! 

4. Not only engage in these exercises before 
the judicatory assembles ; but endeavour eve* 

RY D4Y, THROUGH THE WHOLE OF ITS SESSIONS, 
TO NOURISH YOUR CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN RE- 
FERENCE TO THIS HATTER. PondCT mUCh 

and frequently, more especially on the intro- 
duction of each new article of business, on the 
nature and importance of the duties devolving 
on the body. Labour and pray without ceas- 
ing, that a deep sense of the majesty and glory 
of Zion's King ; of the unspeakably interest- 
ing character of his kingdom ; and of the so- 
lemnity of every step which has a bearing on 
that kingdom, may dwell upon your own 
mind, and the minds of others, in every part 
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of the business in which you engage. If you 
desire to be constantly watchful, constantly 
wise, constantly directed and aided in tlie best 
manner, you must daily and hourly ask for it 
I know of no situation in whic^ ym will more 
urg^tly need the constant supplies f he^vea- 
ly grace, than when standi .g ?im>ng t»ie re- 
presentatives of the <'hurchy to consult respect- 
ing her aelicate and dearest in^ert.sts. 

5 When you Uke your seat in an ecclesias- 
tical assembly, do not exfeci too HUf h of 

THE PLEASiNO AND KDIFTlira KIVD. I have 

known some young ministers, who, the first 
time thev attended such an assembivy were 
greatly disappointed, and even disgusted. 
They had fr rmed to their own minds a pic- 
ture of idenl excellence, which can never be 
realized in this imperfect world. It seemed 
not to have occurred to them, that div^ rsity 
of opinion, and an ardent manner of express- 
ing opinions, on both sides, wojid ^e likelyf 
in any case, to mark the proceed iii^^s of eccle- 
siastical men. They forgot that eren in the 
Synod of Jerusalem^ made up as it was of ve- 
nerable Apostles and Elders, there was <<much 
disputing." They forgot that Paul *' witli- 
stood Peter to the face,'' because he thought 
that '<he was to be blamed,'' on a certain matter 
of ecclesiastical business, to which, probably, 
the inspiration of neither extended. If things 
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of this kind occurred then, how much more 
may we expect them to occur now ? Besides, 
it ought to be recollected, that, even when an 
assembly of pious men are entirely agreed re- 
specting the general propriety of a certain mea- 
sure, they may differ greatly, and not without 
reason, as to the best means of accomplishing 
it ; and it were hard, indeed, to deprive them of 
the privilege of discussing, and, even at con- 
siderable length, the probable tendency of the 
alternate means proposed. Every one ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical bodies, knows, that, 
not uufrequently, thosa who were most warmly 
in favour of a projected plan, and, in the out- 
set, most impatient of opposition to it, have, 
after half a day's or a day's discussion of the 
subject, seen difficulties in the plan which they 
had not discerned before, and become quite as 
willing to abandon it as any persons present. 
Who can tell but that such a discussion, irk- 
some as it sometimes is, may be the instrument 
of more good to the Church of God than half 
a dozen common sermons ? That this may be, 
and, indeed, often has been the case, I think 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

I know that some excellent men, of a queru- 
lous or fastidious turn of mind, frequently have 
in their mouths the complaint of the famous 
Gregory Nazianzen^ who said that ^< he never 
''aw any good resulting from. Synods or Coun- 
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cils." This is the sentiment of a narrow or a 
cynical mind. Did no good result from the 
Synod whose meeting and " decrees^* are re- 
corded in Acts xv. ? Did no good result from 
the Council of Carthage^ in 353 ; from that of 
Nice^ in 385 ; from the Synod of Dort, in 
16l8,or from the Assembly of Divines at West* 
minster^ in 1643 ? My dear young friend^ do 
Bot indulge in this querulous temper. Make 
allowance for the imperfections of men. If you 
see any thing wrong in a church court, you are ' 
not bound to approve it. Nay, in most cases, 
you are bound freely and openly to bear testi- 
mony against it. But to indulge a dispoiitioiw 
to condemn all church courts in the gross, be- 
cause we occasionally see what is undesirable 
in their proceedings, is just as unreasonable as 
to condemn all civil courts of justice, as useless 
or pernicious, because we now and then witness 
a revolting scene, arising from the want of skill 
or of fidelity in those who conduct them. Let 
the government of the church be administered 
under what form it may, human frailty will at- 
tend the administration. While you mourn 
over this, let it not tempt you to become disaf- 
fected to the regular support of ecclesiastical 
government and discipline. See that as little 
.as may be of this frailty be found with your- 
self; and, for the rest, pray without ceasing Uial 
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ft nuy be resttained, ramoTBC^ or oremiled 



6.'Wbea you hire taken year •eatioujr 
Jadie^i7,'SE consGiKMTiouu.T iukctvaliv 

ATTtfaliie OH AU. TTB SKUIOItl. GiTS TOITl- ■ 
UU WHOLLY TO 1'HE IVUHBSS O* TPOi 
BniT. 1 

Thm u t Tault, ia thu retipc^ct, which is iMl 
dulged to frequAQtly, aad to such an extent, <■ 
to.prodiioe an amount of evil truly formid^f 
ble. It ii well kiwwD, that a number of thwB 
who attend on tfae bigher JuiJicatoriea of tliV 
Aiunh, when they eonrene in large cities ; 
'^l^i^eiiiecially of thoae who are eommiiiii'aedto 
Bit in the General Assembly, at Philadelphia^ 
employ only a part, and sometimes a very small 
part of their time, afler taking their seats, in 
attending lo ihe duties which derolve upon them 
as members. They make noscruj)Ie of engag- 
ing in parlies of pleasure, and in plans of aecu- 
. lar business, which take them away, time after 
time, for a number of hours, or, perhaps, for a 
day together from the body which they profess- 
edly came to attend ; and for which, periiapa, 
they receive a cnmpeafaiioa. And, ev^n when 
they in a sait attend, they are scarcely ever 
punctually present at the hour of meeting; but 
generally from half an h ur to an hour behind 
the time. The consequence is, that, when in- 
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quired for, they are frequently not to be found; 
and when they come in, it is often in thepiidst 
of a discussion, or in the midst of the reading 
of an important paper, without a knowledge of 
which the cause under consideration cannot pos- 
sibly be understood. In these oircumstanc.eSi 
with what face can a con>cientious man stand 
up, and request such a paper ta be read over 
again, and a statement of facts — it may be a 
long one — made btfore his arrival — to be re- 
peated, to accommodate hirriy who has been 
criminally neglecting his duty ? Yet he must 
either make this modest requ» st, to the great 
annoyance of all the more punctual members ^"f^^^ 
or forbear to vote when the cause is ultimately 
decided ; or, what is siill worse, for the sake of 
avoiding trouble, vote in the dark, and run the 
risk of giving his influence to the cause of false- 
hood or injustice. 

From the moment, then, that you take your 
seat in any Judicatory, I counsel you to make a 
point of being punctual and constant in your at- 
tendance on all its sessions. Never allow your- 
self to be absent a single moment, if you can 
possibly avoid it. Ever be among the number 
of those who make conscience of being present 
as early and as uniformly as the Moderator; 
who never leave the body till he has descended 
from his chair ; and who never fail to unite ia 
those prayers tor the Divine YitCiS^nc.^ ^Xv<i\AR.^'Sr 



advanlsgeB of thia habit are so nun 
important, and so obvious, that I am j 
it ia not necessary to dwell upon ttic 
tall. 

7. When you are sitting in a Judic 
viaroHiii.r attbntiye and dutotxi 

BVBIKESS, AS IT IS 6(11110 ON. 

It is very possible for a member of 
' '.'|k.!tf>ry tu be punctually and constantly f 
■ BTery seasioa ; and yet to pay very litl 
real attention to the business as des 
name. Some sit reading a newspaper, 
pamphlet : others are, a great part of 
conversing with those who are so ut 
as to sit near them ; sometimes on t! 
under discussion^ but more frequent! 
altogether foreign. And this, often, 
pense of disturbing the whole AssemI 
at any rate, at the expense of turnir 
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• by whispering and lau<!;hing in the midst of the 
most solemn discussion ; and who il^ame, at 
length, to br shunned as a nuisance, by all who 
wished to pay fixed and undivided attention to 
the business before the Judicatory. 

This is a fault which every one who regards 
either his reputation or hib usefulness, ought to 
tvoid. Let secular men, in their assemblies, 
walk about, and converse, and make a noise, 
while others ai-e speaking, l^et them be regard- 
less of the ieelings of their fellow members ; 
let them violate equally the laws of urbanity 
and benevolence, and run the risk of disturhMg 
the whole body by their unceremonious exptSt^ 
sions of indifference or contempt. It certainly 
ought not to be so in ecclesiastical bodies. 
There every men*ber ought, even at the- ex- 
pense of no little pain to himself, to learn the 
important art of giving silent and close attention 
to every speaker, and to all thai passes. When- 
ever he attempts to hold a private conversa- 
tion, in the midst of business, with a fellow 
member, his own attention is, of couise, for ihe 
moment, withdrawn from what is going on ; 
and he treats his fellow member badly by con- 
straining him, perhaps against his inclination, 
to be guilty of the same ill manners with him- 
self. I have often known a member, after hav- 
ing his own attention, and that of one or two 
Others, thus withdrawn, for a few minutes, by 
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a private conyersation, to rise and ask question?, 
or make a speech, which he would never have 
thought of uttering) if he had heard what pass- 
ed while bis attention was diverted. Repect 
for your brethren, then; respect for yourself; 
and regard to the proper order and despatch of 
business, should all pronipt you early to fix the 
habit of paying uninterrupted attention to the 
business of every judicatory in which you are 
sitting. Resist every solicitation to the contra- 
ry, from whatever quarter it may come. Ne- 
ver allow yourself on any occasion, except one 
of the extrvmest urgency, to go iijto a delibera- 
tive assembly, and call out a member, in the 
midst of a debate, for the purpose of convers- 
ing with him; nor allow yourself, in similar 
circumstances, to be called out. Duritig the 
ten minutes which may pass in such an absence, 
the most important statements and reasonings 
relating to tne cause in hand, may be presented. 
They, oi course, will be lost to you. And by 
giving your vote, without a knovvledge of them, 
you may be quite as likely to trample on truth 
and justice as to support them. I have often 
wondered how conscientious men, when they 
reflected that, by occupy inj^ a seat in a judicato- 
ry, they had a solemn trust committed to 
thein, could so frt^ quently abuse it in the man- 
ner that has been suggested. Especially have 
I wondered to see this so frequently done in 
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the General Assembly , by men formally delC" 
gated, as the representatives of Presbyteries, to 
perform a certain duty ; and above all, perhaps^ . 
by a man who was the only commissioner pre- 
sent to represent the Presbytery from which 
he came ! Surely such an one is peculiarly 
bound to be always present, to neglect nothing, 
and to let nothing that p<)sses escape him. 

8. When you take your seat in any judicato- 
ry, especially in one of the higher classes, I 
would earnestly recommend that you caary 

IK YOUR POCKET A COPY OF THE RULES OV TUB 
BODY, AND THAT YOU CARKFULLY AND RE- 
PEATEDLY READ THEM OVER BEFORE BUBI« 
HESS COMHENC' 8. ^' 

Few young minist'^rs, and, indeed, few •£ 
any age^ are so perfectly familiar with the rules 
of judicatories, as not to be the better for hav- 
ing their memories refreshed by repeated re- 
perusals. This is evident from the frequency 
with which the plainest rules are violated, not 
by the inexperienced merely ; but by those who 
ought, long since, to have known better. Do 
luft think it 8Uf>erfluoii8, then, to aid your me- 
mory by a new perusal every time you are call- 
ed upon anew to take your seat in a church 
court Endeavour to render the rules in ques- 
tion as familiar to your mind as your alphabet; 
so that, at length, even an inadvertent infrac- 
tion of them may be impracticable. The ad* 
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TintafBI' which this Will conftr apoif 
Oe trtujiMtioii or but idm,' vvill ha 

Hr'ii^ of^eiUiiiable vilu% it wiU not only 
prevent yon from fidlmjr into many a Uunder 

J .TOorwlft^t will al^teiveyou an inlluenon 
' among yoor tMrothran, no impart a weight tdi 

^-^*yoiir opinion on pointa of order, which no nuHi 

9Ught U^Bom of small value. Besides ; in the 

l&snrte jP the bosiness an appeal to the ** Form 

of Govemihtot'* of tlie ehnreh often beoomai 

^- Bsceilpy '] IfyoQ have no eopy of yoor owb. 
in fhm poekety yon mast walli from one part 
of the house to anotiier to obtain a sight of it; 
-^MSy unavoidaMy, gijes rise to noise and dia- 
. olbr. Only suppose a number of members 
in this ffestitute situstion^ and uniier the neces- 
sity of doin^ the same thing, and how much 
confusion becomes inevitable ! 

9. I would earnestly advise every young 
minister to sprak vjbrt little thb nasr 

TWO OB TUREB TIMES THAT HE OOCimBS A 
SEAT IN THE HIGHER JUOIOATORIES Ot THS 
CHURCH. ^* 

The late venerable Dr Eod^fers of fflkth 
Yorkf often mentioned to me, that during the 
^t two or three sessions of the old Synod 
(then the highest judicatory of our church) 
which he attended^- when a youn^ man, he 
ne^ er opened his^ps, unless it were to ask a 
question, or, by a word or two, modestly to so- 
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JicH ipformatioQ. And be oftaa expreatai the 
deepept disgust, when he saw young men, the 
very first time they appeared in a Synod, or a 
General Assembly, makinfi; more frequent and 
lon^r speeches than* perhaps, any other in- 
divi iuals in the body. Many a young minis- 
ter, in the outset of his o£Scial career, has 
lowered his own character for wisdom and dia- ' 
cretion, a number of degrees, in the estima- 
tion of his br thren, by allowinj^ himself te 
take such a course. So flagrant a violation of 
every principle of dignity and prudence is apt 
to be long remembered. 

The art of transacting business wisely, ex- 
peditiously, and with suitable temper, in a 
deliberative assembly, is not to be learned id 
an hour, or a day. To do it well, requires 
close observation ; considerable experience ; 
watching the manner, course, and success of the 
best models ; much attention to the discipline 
of our own feelings ; and a frequent conning 
over of the lesson — which we are always slow to 
learn — that other people have knowledge and 
wifdom, as well as we ; and that oppnsing us^ 
is not, always, infallible testimofay that our op- 
ponent is wrong. All this requires time. 
The first two sessions of ecclesiastical bodies 
that you attend, then, are by no means too 
much for you to pass as a close, vigilant, si- 
lent learner. Rely on it, for any young min- 
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ister to wish that distinguished precocity should 
mark his efforts as a speaker in church courts^ 
is seldom — never wise. 

Your own good sense, my dear Sir, will rea^ 
dily suggest to you, that the general rule which 
I have here laid down, is, in some cases, at 
least, to be followed with much allowance. 
Sometimes a very young minister may be the 
only member present from a quarter of the 
church from which important information is 
desired. In this case, he must give it, or it 
cannot be receive<l. It may happen, too, that 
when a deeply interesting cause is about to be 
decided, a member who attends for the first 
time, may be in possession of facts and views 
in relation to it which appear to him exceed- 
ingly important in leading to a just decision. 
In such a case he certainly ought not to shrink 
from the task of imparting them. But, in all 
cases whatsoever, in which a very young 
member rises in a Synod, or in a General As- 
sembly, let it be manifest that he does it reluc- 
tantly. Let it be seen that he is actuated by 
an unavoidable call of duty. Let modesty and 
humility mark every word he utters. Let 
there be no impassioned oratory, no positive- 
ness, and no reference to what has been said 
by others, but with the most filial respectful- 
ness. 

70. During the first ten years of your minis- 
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try, do not^ in ordinary cases^ rise to express 
your opinion in church judicatories, until yov 

HATE HEABD SOME OF THE MORE AGED AND 

EXPERIENCED EXPRESS their's. If there be 
any situation in which we should suffer age to 
speaky and grey hairs to teach wisdom, it is in 
church courts, where experience and piety are 
the best counsellors. In the earlier periods of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
landi young men seldom rose to speak u||til 
they were invited by the Moderator, and ne- 
ver until a number of their superiours in age 
had previously delivered their judgments. — In 
later times the practice has been in a consider- 
able degree different in that respectable body. 
Ib the Associations of New England^ a very 
dignified example in this respect has been long 
get, and is still, it is believed, retained. My 
advice is that you imitate this example. The 
more carefully and uniformly you do so, the 
more likely will you be t» jud^e wisely, to 
speak to the purpose, and to prove a blessing 
instead of a nuisanee in ey^iy church court in 
which you appear. 

11. Guard against very frequent, or very 

LONG SPEAKING, IN ECCLEalASriSAL JUDIOA'^O- 
R1£S, at ANY AGE. 

No member of any deliberative assembly, 
either ecclesiaistical or civil, ever allowed him- 
self to be a very frequent, or ai \^n ^^"^"4 
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speaker, without depressing his influence, and 
of course diminishing the respect with which 
he was heard. Whatever a man^s talents may- 
be, he must not be vpoji Ins fett on every ques- 
tion or he will soon be niade to feel that he 
cannot command the undivided and respectful 
attention of his audience on any question. 

The celebrnted Dr. IViiherspoon spoke very 
seldom in church courts ; and his speeches 
were very rarely longer than from ten to 
twenty.-five or thirty minutes. He gener- 
ally waited until lie had heard a number of 
other speakers, and until, from the debates on 
both sides, he w;>« confident that he was in 
possession of all th^j [rincipal facts, and of the 
principal ar^rumcnls on which each p rty relied. 
Hence his speeches; v;ere al^vays directly to the 
2:)urpose ; never t( lioiis ; and commonly in a 
high degree lucid r.nd convincing. He was 
able, in tliis vvav, to discntanrje the most con> 
plicated subjects, and to take the most impar- 
tial viens ; and seldom failed of carrying with 
him a large majority of the body. Few men, 
indeed, can be con)p:ircd with Dr. TVUher- 
fipooii^ who was eiititlcd and expected to take 
the lead in eve ry assoinl'W of which he was a 
member, and who v us, in every view, war- 
ranted in reserving himsclt for inipcr'ant occa- 
sions. Every oiiC, of course, is not qualified 
to aim at that which he, often, most happily 
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accomplished ; to close a debate ; to sum up 
both testimony and ara;ument ; and to wield 
the judgments of an hunrlred individuals. But 
still the leading pri.iciples upon which he acted, 
are those upon which every man otiajht to act. 
Thej' were th» s^ — NjvtT to rise until he had 
good reason lo thiiik that he understood the 
subject; never but when he had something real- 
ly important to say ; — to say it in the shortest, 
clean.st, and most unosteistatious r.iaaner 

possible ; — ana when he had done, to — sit 
down. 

It 4s not uncommon for youthful and ardenfr 
speakers to " take the floor," as the parliamen- 
tary language is, at the very commencement 
of a debate. In this headlong course, they 
seldom fail to discover in a few minutes, that 
they are altogether unfurnished with thfe infor- 
mation requisite to an intelligent and just dis- 
cussion of the subject. But this is not the 
worst. Having fully committed themselves 
by this precipitate expression of opinion, they 
feel it difficult, if not impi'ssible to retract; 
and are temptr-d to employ all their ingenuity, 
and to make many speeches, to patch and sup- 
port their ill commenced work. Many a flor- 
id and injijenious declamation, and many a final 
vote, have been thus thrown away upon a mis- 
erable effort to appear consistent, when a little 
later speaking, and a little less speaking, would 
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have answered the purpose far better. ^Bc- 

h'eve me, there are few situations in which it is 
more important to the speaker himself, as well 
as to the comfort, and real benefit of the judi- 
catory, to have " his words few and well or- 
dered.^' 

12. Never rise to speak on any occasion, 

without SOLEMNLY EXAMINING TOUR MOTIYXS 
FOR SPEAKING, REFLECTING DISTINCTLY ON THE 
PRESENCE OF G0D9 AND SILENTLY BUT FER- 
VENTLY IMPLORING HIS BLESSING AND AID. Be 

faithful with yourself. Set a guard, afresh, on 
your feelings and words. And beseech Him 
who has the hearts and the tongues of all in 
his hands, to preside over all that you say. If 
this were constantly done, how many hasty 
speeches ; how many petulant speeches ; how 
many ostentatious speeches ; how many re- 
taliating, passionate speeches would be ban- 
ished from the assemblies of the church ! 

13. Never insist on speaking when the 
call for the question becomes importunate. 

He is very unwise who does this. When 
an assembly have become wearied, impatient, 
and unNJliing to hear, the best speech, in most 
cases, is thrown away. It is not merely, not 
heard resp» ctfully, it is often not heard at all. 
Never attempt to speak in such a state of an 
ecclesiastical body, unless you are very sure 
that you have something new and weighty to 
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oflTer. Frequent trespasses of this kinrl oa the 
patience of a deliberative body, not only tend 
to diminish the influence of him who is guilty 
of them ; but they also tend fjo irritate and ex- ' 
haust the assembly, and to prevent the suc" 
ceeding articles of business from being well 
done. He who wastes the time of such a bo ly, 
is one of the worst foes to its comfort, its ho« 
nbur, and its usefulness. 

. 14. On whatever occasion you may think it 
your duty to speak in an ecclesiastical judicato- 
ry, CAREFULLY AVi)Il) ALL IIAKSH, SATIRI- 
CAL, SAROASTfCK, ACRIMONIOtTS LANGUAGE 

Let nothing BfiCAPB you that is adapted 
TO wound feelings, or to probucb undue 

WARMTH. 

It is not an uncommon thing for very wor- 
thy men, when they come to act in deliberative 
assemblies, to be extremely impatient of con- 
tradiction; to be, always in a degree, and some- 
times deeply excited whenever they aro oppo- 
sed in their favourite plans. This arises, in 
some, from extreme nervous irritability, which, 
in spite of their better judgment, always throws 
them oflF their guard when the least opposition 
occurs. In others, unbridled -peevishness, or 
arrogance prompt them to consider every kind 
of resistance to tiie measjurcs which they pro- 
pose, as 2c personal affront^ and, treat it accord- 
's N 2 
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ingly. Let me earnestly exhort you to set a 
strong guard against every thing of this kind* 
Whatever opposition may arise, study always 
to be composed and self possessed, and en- 
deavour to fix in your mind^ once for all, that 
others have just as much right to difler from 
you, as you have to di£fer from them. 

Again ; some speak'^TS, in ecclesiastical, Z9^ 
well as other assemblies, seem to consider it as- 
lawful to use almost any kind of weapon tha^ 
will enable them to carry their point tience 
they endeavour to be witty at the expense of 
their opposing brethren ; they speak with ex- 
treme severity of their iarguments, of their mo^ 
tives, and even of their persons ; and express 
their astonishment that men of '< common sense, 
and common honesty" should attempt to advo- 
cate sentiments so *' palpably absurd," and so 
evidently "subversive of all sound principle. ^^ 
And it is well if they do not sometimes indulge 
in language still more coarse and opprobrious. 
Never give countenance, by your example, to 
this mode of conducting debate among brethren 
in Christ. Remember that ministers and ^el- 
ders, assembled in solemn council to deliberate 
on the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
are neither bloody gladiators, nor artful pugi- 
lists, nor snarling politicians. Of course, none 
of the language or habits pardonable in such 
characters, ought ever to be witnessed among; 
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them. Never employ language toward any fel* 
low member which you would not be willing 
to have directed toward yourself. Treat every 
brother, and his arguments in a respectful and 
fraternal manner. There is a respect due to 
their office and situation, which may not be 
always due to their persons. While you main- 
tain your opinions with firmness, and express 
them with candour, load no man with reproach* 
68 for differing from you ; impeach no motives; 
^insinuate no unkind suspicions; make no one's 
person or reasoning an object of ridicule ; care- 
fully guard against every turn of tlioughtor ex-' 
pression adapted to irritate: — In a word let the 
old maxim — ** soft words and hard arguments;*' 
or rather the scriptural ii Junction of constant- 
ly endeavouring to imitate ^^the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ,'' give character to 
every sentence you utter in an ecclesiastical 
assembly. That this manner of conducting 
debates in ecclesiastical courts is best adapted 
to promote peace, love, and edification, every 
one is ready to acknowledge. And further, 
that he who resolutely refuses to employ any 
other weapons than those of the purely chris- 
tian character which have been mentioned, is 
most likely to make friends, and to be respect- 
ed, even by his opponents, is quite as generally 
confessed. But this is not all. Such a man is 
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more likely to gain the victory in argument, 
and thus to cakry his point, than the sarcar-. 
tick and acrimonious debater. Surely, then, 
the disp«\sition t) employ, in the conflicts of 
ecclesiastical assemblies, those poisoned wea- 
pons, to which the children of this world so 
often r^'sort in their assemblies, is, of all pro- 
pensities, one of the most inexcusable ; since 
they are as injurious to the cause of him who 
employs them, as they are ollcnsiye to all pious 
and delicate minds. 

It is impossible for me to avoid recollecting 
here some venerable Ministers of our Church, 
of what may be cjdled the Old-schooly with 
whom it vvas my happiness to be acquainted in 
early life, and who in reference to the point 
und(*r consideration, left a noble examph*. 'i'hcy 
spoke, in judicatories, as men who remen brred 
that tliCv were servnnt.s of Chribt, and v\ere as- 
sembled to advance the ir^erests of **pure and 
undefiled religion.'^ No coarsefi(ss, al)use, 
satca>m,or unst aronablf V vitv ever esca])ed Uieir 
lips. I have heard them r j)ly to we:ik, peui- 
iant, A\\\\ even hi;j;hiy olfeusive speech ts, wiih a 
me- k'li ss, benev./lence and dijinity, which ex- 
cite i the udn.irufion of all, :iw^ which mon* ef- 
fectually p.m. rtiiicd and luimbli (I th-"ir indelic.itc 
opponent-, t!ian :i tisousand voliies in ihi ir own 
stvlt: could liMve dojie. Such men i:iv \ -oiare 
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in any church, Wpuld that their mantles might 
be found resting on the shoulders of many who 
came after them ! 

15 While you treat the opinions of every 
fellow member with respect, you ought to 

TK£AT :H SE OF THE MORE AGED AND EXPE- 
RIENCED WITH FKcuLiAR DEFEBENCE. Re- 
member that such men have not only seen more 
years than yourselt ; but that tliey hzy\i been 
long accustomed to the cei'sideration of such 
questions, and the routine and difficulties of 
such business as may come before you. It is, 
therefore, not merely desirable that you should 
hear their opinions, if possible, Qn any subject 
under discussion, before you make up your 
mind upon it ; but when they have uttered 
those opinions, it behooves you, however they 
may differ from your own, to treat them with 
the profoundi St respect. And if you are con- 
strained to express a different opinion, let it be 
done with modesty, and even with caution. 
Oppose them rather by stating the objections 
to their views which occur to your mind, and 
inquiring what can be offered for their removal^ 
than by direct or confident attack. Let it be 
seen that you differ from them with reluctance, 
and with much diffidence. And when you re- 
fer to any thing which has been uttered by them, 
in which you cannot concur, let it be wvtK 
something of that filial revereuii^ viVOcv -^XCx^ 
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you oupjhl eve? to reg«fd their persons. While 
you do this, however, do not fail into the ex- 
treme of those, who, when they differ, m ec- 
clesiastical asseinblic*^, from an individual vene- 
rable for age or stanilir^, do it with so many 
circuitous ap- los^ie^, nnd so much fulsome flat- 
ter} ; protesting > uw ntucli it pnins ihem to 
oppose a father sc *' lenrncil," so ** pious," so 
•*illu.stri«.MS," &c. that every person of just 
taste is disgusted. Let your respect fo: their 
persons and opiniuns be ivamiesicd by }Our 
general air, tones, and manner, raJher than by 
any direct eulogies on their character, which it 
is dilljcult to express in a happy manner, and 
which had better always be emitted. 

16. Be careful to maintaix iiajjitt.'AL gra- 
viTY in ail eccl('sl3>tical court'^, ;uid especially 
in those of the higher class. Cau it require a 
moment's reasi)hinij; to sl^ow, lliat when the 
ministers and ehlcrs of tho eliurcli of Christ 
are assembled to delilxrati; on ^lio most deeply 
moinontuus and sclenm ij.teii'-^ts which can pos- 
sibly oocup ihf at»eiitio!i of niuitids, they 
ouirht to \): seiious, snber, an'l to a v. Id f-viTy 
thing ihat ;ipjjr<.'r.ri)i'S to lovJty ? ()»;c would 
think that tiie very lowest sia:^l:?rd of propric 
ty thai coul'.l be aviopied by a'-y ti)i:'kii;:; man, 
would require this. Ai'(! yet ^ucl^. is ll^e frailty 
of our natuie, and sur-.h tlie temptation fre- 
r/uently arlsiug £vum \\\^ grc»^ar*«ouH >^\v\\<lI\\Ic, 
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if I may so express it, that in our larger eccle- 
siastical "bodies, and especially in the General 
Assembly, it often happens that o;ravity is in- 
terrupted to a painful extent, and that some of 
the most <lev«.ut men are frequently borne away 
by the power of sympathy. Indeed some ec- 
clesiastical dcjatcrs avowedly act o;i the plan 
of carry inji; their p uiit by aln^ost any of those 
weapons wliich ar^ admissible in secular as- 
sembi es, and, anions; th' rt-st, ny the broadest 
and niost. undisguised ridicule. lle:ice, il'the}^ 
can S'l manage as to excite a burst of laughter at 
the expense of an opponent, tlu'y are pccuharly 
gratified. J cannot beiit\e that this is a proper 
mode of co'Khicting eccli-siasi.ij»al business. It 
is an ofibnce, in -ly opinion, both pp;aini?t chris- 
tian d'gr.iiy, v.nd ci«ristian benevok'ncc. Let 
me not be told tiiat the use of ridicule, as a 
weapo in debaie, is ind;)Iged to a far gi eater 
extent in the GeuLral A^sonlbly of the church 
of Scotland^ than it has ever he^in in aiiy of 
our judicatories I know it. But this i«< no 
justsfication. Such scones as have been often 
exhibited in that ve.erable brdy, within the 
last thitt}' or forty years, would not iuive been 
tolerati d in the better davs of the church of 
which it is the snpreme judicatory. Knox .md 
Melville^ in their day, or Henderaon^ Rut her- ' 
ford and Gillespfe^ in theirs, \nov\V\ \wq^ 
groaned in spirit/' and pouT^A ioi\)cv >\\^ 'kw^- 
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jcsty of apostolical rebuke, if they hadi witness- 
ed many a debate, which, within the last quar- 
ter of a century, has passed without reproof, 
and perhaps (such is the power of habit) without 
regret. If this decline of dignity, is to be at- 
tributed, in any measure, to the decline of the 
spirit of primitive piety in that church ; it may 
also, perhaps, be, in part, owing to the in- . 
creased frequency and freedom with which dis- 
tinguished Barristers are introduced, to plead 
the causes which come before the Assembly ; — 
men so much in the habit of t-iking all kinds of 
liberty in their pleadings, that it is not possible 
even for an ecclesiastical court always to keep 
them within proper bounds ; — men whose pro- 
fessions of reverence are often little better than 
half-concealed irony, and solemn mockery ; — 
and whose example cannot fail to exert a most 
pernicious influence. 

17 Do not think me too minute if I guard 
you against a freqifent change of yovk 
SEAT, .\ND MUCH Mv>vi G ABOUT, duri'.g the 
proceedings of an ecclesiastical asst mbly. There 
are t lose who appvjdr, prqbubly from a bad ha- 
bit, rather than any tningelse, inc^pibie <if sit- 
ting still many minutes at a tiiiie, even in a 
church jjiiicatory. You may see them, perhaps, 
in a dozen or twenty dilfeient parts of the house, 
in the course of orve foreuoon. This is a practice 
as undignified as \t \a wu^^VvY^^Qw-a. \vv^;^m^'^ 
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incompatible with fixed attention to the business 
of the body. It necessarily leads to more or 
less noise and confusion, and thus interrupts the 
attention of others, as well as our own. What 
would be the consequence if every member of 
such an assembly, were to be thus continually 
changing his place ? It is evident that all com- 
posed attention to business would be impracti- 
cable. Rely up^n it, that learning the ait of 
sitting still in a deliberative assembly, is, in 
itself, a matter of no small value. Choose a seat, 
then, in the beginning as much adapted to your 
convenience as you can select. Retain it, 
without some good reason for a change, as 
long as the body contiiiu s to sit. Be always 
found there. However irksome this may be at 
first, habit will soon reconcile, and afterwards 
attach you to the practice; and if generally prac- 
tised, its advantages would be great indeed. 
16. Remember that eveiiy thIxno which 

X8 INTENDED TO BE WEIL DONE IN A CHUKCH 
COURT, OUGHT TO BE WELL PREPARED OUT 
OF DOORS BEFORE IT IS INiBODUCED. 

There are men — even s;ood men — who take 
a sort of pride in being considered as the t^n- 
prompted and unaided authors of certain fa- 
vourite measures, which they wish to distin- 
guish themselves by bringing forward. Hence 
they take counsel with none, s\]i^^e«X.^N«i!i\!c«a 
purpose to none, until il is m^Ae x5ci^ ^^^^^ ^ 
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« publick motion. There is a littleness in this, 
unworthy of a truly elevated mind ; and it is ts 
indiscreet as it is little. He who is about to 
introduce an important proposal into an ecelesi* 
astical assembly, ou^ht to remember that he 
can have no private or selfish interest in the 
proposed measure ; and, therefore, that be 
ought not to desire to carry it, unless it be real- 
ly«adapted to promote the cause of truth and 
righteousness. And in order to ascertain this^ 
he ought, in all cas s, to be desirous of know- 
ing how the aged, the wise, the experienced, 
and tbe pious, regard his projected measure. If 
they unanimously, or generally disapprove it, 
he ought to be very certain of iis wis.iom, and 
of their being under a mistake, before he brings 
it forward. 

Let me advise you, then, when you are 
about to bring any imp'rtant plan or measure 
before a church judicatory, always to consult at 
least some of the most judicious, prudent, pioue 
and influential members of ilie body, beforehand, 
out of doors ; taking; their opinion of the feasi- 
bility and usefulness of the plan ; and, if they 
approve it, solicitins»: their countenance and aid 
in carrying it into etfort. The advantages of 
this course are numinous. The measure will 
be more likely to succeed. It will probably 
be carried with move uu^mtftiv^ ^^d comfort. 
Ji^very wise adjuslmeux. \tv v^\N^\fc^ \n\^ \i^^ 
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ahorten and mollify debate in publick. And 
if, in the course of this out of-door consul tation^ 
there be so much opposition manifested, as to 
convince yon that the proposed measure cannot 
succeed, the probability is, notwithstanding all 
your overweeninpj foi.dness and zeal in its be- 
half, that it is less wise than you imagine, or 
at least, nu^ht to be pusiponed. 

19, Perhaps you will smile when I gravely 
offer another counsel on this subject ; — which 
is,' that, when engaged from day to day in the 
important business of an ecclesiastical judicato- 
ry, you should practice much self-denial, 

AKD • EVEN abstemiousness, WITH UESPECT 

rro THE INDULGENCES OF THE TABLE. Per- 
fect temperance in a minister of religion is, of 
course, at all times a duty, and at all times im- 
portant But I now speak of a self denial spe- 
cial and peculiar ; of a restraint up(Sn appetite 
more vigilant than usual, and for a great moral 
purpose. This is no easy matter. When large 
lumbers of ministers and other ecclesiastical men 
re convened in a p p'llons town, their meet- 
ig seldom fails to be att'*nded with much hospi- 
lity, and not unfrequently with strong temp- 
tions to lux'.rious indulgence of the convivial 
ad. The consequence is, that after a hearty 
mer, in which no common rule of tempe- .' 
ce has been transgressed, l\\^m\ti^\%Vs»^.^- 
. less prepared for inteWectu^iV ot tcv^x^ \^- 
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hoar, and, of coume* less fitted tp discharKO the 
duties of the judicatory. It will tend to obvi- 
ate this evily if you take conaiderably leas thaa 
your usual quantity of aliment, during the 
whole eonticiufnce of the sessions of the judiea* 
lory. Tou wtll, certainly, in this case, if your 
mind be properly intent on the business, enjoy 
yourself far moire ; and perform every doty 
more to your own satisfaction. Depend upon 
it,— Jightly as some may consider this rhing,*^ 
much feasting is very unfriendly to the discharge 
of duties in which a Isrge portion of wisdom 
and piety is needed. 

fO. Let all your conduct in judicatories bb 

HJCBKED WITH THE MUST FJbBF^CT CAMDOXni 
AND UPUIOHTNESS. 

That a minister of the gospel, in an assembly 
of his brethren, should be guilty of gross dis- 
honesty or falsehood, is a supposition so abhor- 
rent to every right feeling, that I will not sup- 
pose it possible. Yet it is certain, that men in 
the main upright and pious, do sometimes, in 
the transaction of ecclesiastical business, and es* 
pecially in attempting to carry favourite mea- 
sures, indulge in a species of indirect manage* 
menty which minds delicat ly honourable, and 
strictly desirous of ^< shunning the ^ery ap« 
pearance of evil," would by no means have 
adopted. Such are all the little arts of conceal- 
ment and deception which are sometimes prac* 
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tisedy even in. ecclesiastical business ; — reveal- 
ing only part of a plan, and carefully drawing 
a vail over those features of it, which it is well 
known a large nFiajorily of the body would ob- 
ject to, if aware of the whole jilan ; making 
insidious proposals, under the name of conces- 
sions : in short, eng^^ing in a constant system 
of covert generalship^ for overreaching and 
entrapping those, who, it is known would ne- 
ver co-operate^ if they were made acquainted 
with the whole scheme. 

It is surely unnecessary to employ argument 
to sho'v that this is a hateful character, and 
that every christian minister ought to abhor and 
avoid it. You are not bound, indeed, to tell 
every boc y your whole mind, on ail subjects ; 
not, perhaps, to disch se all the facts you know 
on a given subj*ctunder discussion. But you are 
bound to deceive no one ; to overreach no one; 
to spread a trap for no man's feel or con- 
science ; to avoid all crooked and disingenuous 
policy : to give no man occasion to say that 
you hoodwinked, or cajoled him, by represen- 
tations which, if not false, were insidious. On 
the contrary, let ail your plans be such as you 
would be willing to avow to the whole world ; 
and let all the means which you employ for 
carrying them in effect, be such as perfect in-" 
tegrity, honour and candour will justify. Ne- 
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Tar iHow yourttlf aitlMv to propiba K «ehniM,ar 
t» ■agfMt MMHiiftir itftaeeompdi^^nt, which" 

you would not be willing ultimitely to ne ein- 
blazoned in every ^azttle in tb« coontty* 
Depend upon it, artifice, concealment, ind ev»- 
aion, are, no where, ultimately profitable to may 
man : but in an ecclf si^istical iBBBmbly, them . 
is a hatefulness ubout them Mhioh cannot ht 
too Mrongly portnyedj lad ■ mlBchief whieh 
Mni- failB, iDonar or later, to fall on the head, 
of him who employ! thorn. -y 

SI. 'Wheo you lucceed in curying your "' 
point in a judieatory, hitsk bzvIiT ; ketck , 
jjubow TovassLr tu sse a i^nsuaob ox i 

tons: XXFKEBSirG Vt TSinHFH OVEB AN AD- 

TSH8ABT. It is not the part of magnanimity 
to do this. It slirs up unhallowed feeling in 
those who are disappointed. It greatly sdris to 
the pain of defeat ; and sometimes inflicts 
wounds as lasting as life. Besides, if you 
proudly triumph, on carrying a favourite mea- 
sure, it is a sad symptom against yourself. 
The measure itself may be right ; but the stale 
of your heart is plainly shown to be rery much 
otherwise : and your success may not, after all, 
be crowned with ihe divine blessing. Enjoy 
I, then, with moderation, and with mark- 



'40 respect toward those wh* have been de- 
feated.* Treat them in-suen k manner as to al- 
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leyiate, as much as possible, the pain of failure; 
and your success will be much more likely !• 
bo a real blessing to the church. 

22. On the other hand, when tou hays 

FAILED, OR FIND THAT YOU ARb LIKELY TO 
FAIL, TO GAIN THE CAUSE WHK-H YOU ADYO- 

eATE, B£ MILD AND suBMissiYE. To bear to be 
outvoted with a good grace, is a hard lesson to 
learn ; but every good politician ought to leara 
it as early as possible. Much more ought eve- 
ry christian minister. When a point is carried 
against you, indulge no complaints ; utter no 
reproaches ; let not a word or a look escape 
you that has a tendency to interrupt fraternal 
feeling. You are bound to admit at least the 
possibility that the majority are wiser than the 
minority. iVx. any rate, knowing it to have 
been determined as infinite wisdom judged best, 
for the present, every murmur ought to.be si- 
lenced. And, after all, before twelve months 
have passed over your head, you may be as 
ready to rejoice as any one else that it was de- 
cided as it was. 1 am free to confess that such 
has been, more than once, my own experi- 
ence. 

23. If you should ever be chosen Modera- 
tor OF tme General AsiSembly, or of A^Y 

of the HIGHER JUDICATOKILS OF THE CUUROfl, 

consider yourself as called to a \QTy responsiv 

lie station, and address yourself to its dutic^ 
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with much humility, aeriousiipss and prayer. 
Remember how much both thejcomfort, and 
the expedition oi business in such a body depend 
on the Moderator. If he be inexperientied, 
timid, irresolute, deficient in address or pre- 
nnce of mmd, or unwilling lo employ the au- 
thority vested in him, the proceediiif^s will pro- 
bably be without dignity, without order, and, 
perhapc, even without judgment or justice. 
For the most wise and honest body in the 
Vrorld, when they once fairly get into coirfu- 
uon, may do some of the most fo'iHsh ihingi 
imaginable, and do them in the most disorder- 
iy manner. No man, therefore, oii;;ht to con- 
sent to be moderator of the Gfneral Assembly, 
who has not served a kind of apprenticeship to 
the office in Preshyterie.t and Synods, and wh* 
does not feel himself, in some tolerable degree, 
at home in the rules of ihe church. 

But if you should be elected to the office, 
and should think proper to accipt ^f it, enter 
on the duties of it with humble trust in God, 
and with the firmness of one who is inspired 
with a determination to perforq;* that which is 
required of him withoul fear or favour. Male* 
yourself perfectly familiar, by repeated peru- 

' lals, with the rulec by which you are to be 
governed. Enforce them on every member 

»^"with rigour and impartiality.. Be always pune- 
n»l,^oa momtnt, in^^nrfea^ at (be hovir 
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to which the body stands adjourned. Let the 
prayers with which you open and close eack 
sitting be such as shall tend to fill every mind 
with solemnity, with brotherly loye, and witk 
a de p sense of obligation to the Redeemer's 
kingdom, without indulging yourself in wh^C 
is called praying at people, which is generally 
useless, and often very unhallowed work. 
Constantly keep on the desk before you a copy 
of the rules of the body, a copy of the Form 
of Government of the Church, and a complete 
Roll of the members. Keep accurate notes, not 
only of all the assignments of business for parti- 
cular days, but also of every occurrence which 
it may be important for you to remember and 
call up afterwards. Never allow yourself, on 
any occasion, while occupying the chair, to take 
part in the debate. Treat every speaker with 
perfect respect, however weak you may con- 
sider his arguments. Give fixed and undivided 
attention, to every speaker, keeping your eye 
steadily directed to his, to the last word ; not 
only for the purpose of paying respect to him, 
but also that you may be able to observe and 
irtterposp, in a moment, when he becomes disor- 
derly or irrelevant Allow nt) personalities, or 
wandering from the point on any account ; but 
be very sure before you call a speaker to order for 
wandering, that he is not pursuing a very com- 
pact and •onnecteil argpment^ some pf the parts 
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tf which are a little out of sight Be firm and 
inexorable in applying the rules to thcf oldest 
and most venerable, as well as the youngest 
member; yet never indulge in harshness, or 
the least disrespect to any one. . Never permit 
the least altercation to take place between the 
Moderator and any member : when any thing 
. of this kind appears to be commencing ot 
tiyreatened, remind the individual that it can- 
not be allowed ; that his remedy is to appeal tD 
the body, without debate. In stating questions, 
and. in deciding points of order, be as perfectly 
impartial as possible ; never permitting a word 
to escape you that shall indicate your opinion 
as to the merits of the question before the 
judicatory ; but keeping the scales perfectly 
even, as to both sides of the house. Remember 
that the business of the Moderator is to main- 
tain order, and to secure to every member the 
perfect enjoyment of his privileges in debate. 
In appointing committees also h| impartial. 
Where there are parties, let strict justice be done 
to both sides. .Never allow any one to whis- 
per to the Moderator while a member is 
speaking, or a vote taking ; as it may have the 
appearance of listening to improper influence. 
In a word, exercise all the authority vested in 
you, with perfect politeness, but at the same 
time with perfect firmness. I have only to 
add, that it is very ^^Unta ^^to^er^ if at al}> 
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for \he Moderator to place another person in 
his chair^ and descend to the floor, for the pur- 
pose of taking part in a debate. It has some- 
times been done ; and there is certainly no ab- 
solute rule of the church against it. But it is 
by no means expedient. The best judges have 
decider! against its propriety. And it may not 
be easy for the moderator, when he resumes the 
chair, to coiivince the members, that he is per- 
fectly impartial in stating the question, and tak- 
ing a vote on a point which he has taken part 
in discussing. Besides, wliy should he do it f 
If he has any thing important to say, he cam 
surely put it into the mouth of a friend to bo 
uttered, as well as by himself. 

24. To sum up all in a word ; endeavour so 
to treat every brother, and so to conduct your- 
self on every occasion, as shall be adapted 

TO make the judicatory, so PAR AS YOU 
ARE CONCERNED, A SCENE OF CHRISTIAN AF- 
FECTION A^D PLEASUR*, AND A NITKSERY OV 

EVERY HALi^wED FEELiNO. It is impossible, 
in such an assembly as that of a court of Christ, 
to have a set oi rules, framed beforehand, suf- 
ficiently numerous and minute to meet every 
specifick case. But if there be a heart full of 
love to Christ, and of love to his servants and 
his kingdom ; if there be a deep impression of 
the all-seeing eye of God, and a solemn antici- 

3^2 
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pttion of hi0 judgment seat ; if there be a mild, 
amiaUe, beDevolent spirit in fall exercise ; if 
there be rMncere, disinterested desire to i* fol- 
low the things which make for .peace, and the 
things wherewith one may edify another ;'' if 
there be a sincere desire to give the business 
throughout a q&Li^iorSy and. not a bkcjilam 
▲SPBCT : inV Wori^; if there be mi other ban- 
ner set np in tb0 <amp than that of Jesus Christ 
and *no other end pursued than his glory ;— 
then the meetings of the judicatories will be 
delightful scenes. The members will know no 
ether strife, than who shall lore the Redeemer 
most, and who shall serve him with the warmest 
29eah Their differcfnces of opinion will produce 
nb alienation of feeling;. Their debates will 
ever be carried on with mutual respect, and 
love. They will separate with warmer affec- 
tion than they met ; will return to their res- 
pective charges with increased attachment to 
their Master and his woik ; and will look for- 
ward to another meeting with a glow of delight. 
My dear friend, let it always be your study 
and prayer, whenever you attend such an as- 
sembly, to contribute your full share to the pro- 
duction of these hkppy results. 

25. After having read over the foregoing 
counsels, no not imagine that it will be 

AN SAST THI^a TO I^OLLOW TH£H. 1 haVC 
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no doubt that the substance of them will readi- 
ly qommend it^^elf to your judgment, as obvi- 
ously worthy of regard ; and that you will re- 
solve to bear the whole code in mind, when- 
ever, in future, you enter an eccl-sia.stical ju- 
dicatory But he not loo sanguine of success 
in this matter. It is one of the most difficult 
tilings in the worKl to folio v\' the best and 
plainest rules ; especially when you are called 
io deliberate and act with a number of others. 
In a large assembly many feelings are excited, 
which in solitude lie dormant. Pride, vanity^ 
ambition, envy, jealousy, the irascible princi- 
ple, and a thousand unfortunate sensibilitieSi 
which^your fellow mt-mbers will either di^sign- 
edly or inadvertently attack, may, when you 
'are off your guard, as it were, spring a mine 
under your feet, and, contrary to your fix- 
ed purpose, betray you into language or con- 
duct, which you will long recollect with mor- 
tification. Reiueniber your own weakness. 
Be jealous of your own heart, and watch it with 
inttfuse vigilance. Have no confidence in your 
own ability to avert or overcome temptation. 
Constantly look for strength and wisdom to a 
higher source. I again repeat, not only pray 
for light and guidance from above, before you 
take your seat 'in such assemblies, as before 
advised; but through all their various and 
complicated busioess, *^ pray without ceasing/^ 
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that you my be directed and guarded, ami 
eanotified in every thing ; that you may be 
preserved from the sudden onsets of unhallowed 
passion ; and that you may have grace given 
you to act^ in conformity with those rules 
whieh you heartily approve, and desire to. fol- 
low. 

26. I think it must be impossible to read 
with any attention the foregoing counsels, with- 
out perceiving how EnnoNfious is the paiNoi- 

PLS ON WHIOH MAKT OF OUR PrSS&TTERISS PRO- 
OBBD IN CHOOSING THEIR COMMISSIONERS TO 

THE General Assembly. The principle re- 
ferred to is th )t ot simple unqtial(fied rotation^ 
without^ reference to age, experience, or any 
personal qualification. Hence it often happens, 
and, actiri^^ on this plan, often must happen,— 
that ail the delegates, from some Presbyteries, 
are young tneUf who never saw the Body be* 
/ore. Of course, they are not at home with re- 
gard to the rules and habits of the Assembly, 
and, therefore, cannot represent to the best ad- 
vantage the Presbyteries by which they are 
commissioned. More than once have I seen 
the intere*its of a particular section ^i^ the 
Church really sufier, in consequence of the de- 
lefi^ates from that section being "M young men, 
who knew so iittle of the Assembly, and of its 
mode of transacting business, that they were 
not qualified to conduct the matters intrusted 
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to their care. If you should live to take a seat 
in any Presbytery, I would advise that you en- 
deavour to promote the adoption of something 
like the following plan. — Let half your Com- 
missioners, -every year, be men of some expe^ 
riencey who have been repeatedly members of 
the Assembly before ; and the other half, such 
young men^ as have been at least five or six 
years in the ministry, and, of course, some- 
what familiar, during that time, with the pro- 
ceedings of Presbyteries and Synods. Acting 
upon this plan, the younger members, when 
tliey reach a certain age, will go in their turn, 
and be gradually trained to the work ; and will 
be, at the same time, always accompanied by 
fathers, familiar with the habits of the Body, 
and capable of giving to their juniors salutary 
counseU When I was a young man, this plan 
was much more acted upon than it is at present 
I had been nearly eight years an ordained min- 
ister before I ever received a commission to the 
General Assembly. 
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Entreat — the elder women a* mother* i 
the younger ae wiera^ with all purity. 

1 Tim. t. f* 

— **■ • 

FEMALE SOCIETT, MARRIAGE^ «e. 



*- 



Mt dbar Toirir« Faixin>, 

A clergyman will, of course, hare much and 
constant occasioo to be in the company of Fe- 
males. They form a most interesting and ac- 
tive part of every church. Many things may 
be accomplished by their pious agency, which 
could scarcely be attained in any other way. 
And happy, indeed, is that minister of the gos- 
pel, who, by wisdom, 6delity, prudence, and 
christian delicacy, is enabled to conciliate the 
esteem, anPto acquire and maintain the unlimi- 
ted confidence of his female parishioners, and 
of other persons of worth of that sex, with 
whom he may be called in. Providence to 
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elate. He who fails of doing this^ eannot be 
either very acceptable or very useful ; while 
he who succeeds in attaining it, not only pos- 
sesses one of the most valuable pledges of per* 
manent popularity; but also enjoys advantages 
for doing good of the richest kind. The fe-» 
male jjart of every congregation have, in gene- 
ral, an influeace, which, v\hile it cannot be de- 
fined, cannot, at the same time, be resisted. 
Andy for the most part, this influence, I be- 
lieve, is as just in its ultimate award, as it is 
sovereign in its sway. 

That department of clerical Manners and 
Habits, then, which has a respect to Females^ 
is, at once, one of the most delicate and im- 
portant that can pass under review. I am 
aware, too, of the great difficulty of treating 
this subject, especially in reference to unmar- 
ried clergymen, in a profitable mat^ner. While 
it is a subject concerning whioh counsel is 
more frequently needed than almost any other j 
it is one, at the same time, in which feeling 
and caprice are so apt to triumph over reason, 
that, when counsel is most urgently needed, it 
is seldom heard, or, at least, seldom properly 
weighed. What else, indeed, can be exp^ cted, 
when so large a portion of mankin^^Qd espe* 
eially of the young, and even of tlie conscien- 
tious and pious, seem to think that here, if ever^ 
inelination ought to bear a sovereign sway ; 
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f nd that listening to the dictates of prudenea^, is 
a sort of high treason against that refined aya« 
tein of *< sentiment^lism'' which they suppoaa 
ought absolutely t6 govern in such casesL This 
is being weak and foolish, if the esptession may 
^ be allowed, upon principle. And hence, I 
have, known, again and again, some of the most 
soher-mijdded and excellent people of my ae- 
^uaintance,giving themselres up to matrimonial 
partialities and connexions so manifestly umr 
worthy of persons in their senses ; andsope^ 
fectly deaf to all the sugji^tions of wisdom, that 
they deserved the discipline of the rod just as 
much as children at school. 

I do n(»t deny that ardent affection is nec^sa* 
ry to matrimonial happiness. And am as rea- 
dy, t0;^«ant, as the most sentimental of my 
youthful acqp^intancef that marriages contract- 
ed on the ground of mercenary calculation, or 
even from the mere dictates of cold prudence^ 
promise little conjugal enjoyment. But does 
it follow from this concession, that a reflecting 
inan^ and especially a man of religious principle, 
ou^ht to allow himself to fall m love with the 
first pretty face he sees, without the least refe- 
rence to his hijg;hest obligations, and without the 
least kutf|rledge of the tempts , inttfUect, prin- 
ciples, lifilmts and manners of the individual? 
Surely a man ought as sacredly to take care, 
iefore marria{,e) on tuh.om he bestows his afr 
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fections, as afterwards that he confine them t« 
the object .whom he has chosen. There are 
, Umits^ then, beyond which inclination ought 
not to be allowed to govern in this m*tter. So 
I should decide in the case of any one wh(> 
meant to act the part of a rational b-^ing 

But a minister of the gospel is peiuliarly 
bound to summon to his consideration, on this 
whole subject, a solemn reference to his official 
character, duties, and usefulness, as well as to 
his personal taste. And he who allows himself 
to make a sacrifice of the former to the latter, is 
unfaithful to himself, and to his God: What- 
ever others may do, when he thinks of selecting 
a partner for life, he will have before him his 
high office, and all the interests of the "^ 'ieem. 
er's kingdom, to which he has devoted i.imsblf, 
OS well as his own personal gratification. Hap- 
py is the man who, in this interesting concern, 

" is fav<'Ured with ** that wisdom which cometh 
down from above/' and is enabled perfectly to 

' unite the tenderest impulses of affection, with 
the sternest dictates of duty ! 

1. In reference to this subject, my first lead- 
ing suggestion is, that thkr£ are some cler- 

•TMI N WHO OUGHT NEVER TO MARBT While 

I firmly believe, that tho doctrine w|)fch enjoins 

t)clibat;y on the clergy generally, is, as the 

apostle styles it, "a doctrine of devils,'* and 

that it has Jed, and musla.\v?^^!^\^^^>^^'^^ 
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most enormous evils ; I have, at the same time, 
no doubt, that the minister who deliberately . 
resolves to spend his days as an Evangelist ^ or 
an Evangelical Itinerant^ ought, if he can be 
happy in a single state,, to continue in that 
state. I am of the opinion that neither Wesley 
nor Whitejield, for example, ou^ht ever to 
have married. They were both, indeed^ 
strangely injudicious, in the selection of a part- 
ner ; but I doubt whether any woman could 
have been happy with either of them herself^ 
or have made either of them happy, as long 
as they pursued the course of life to which 
they were devoted. I think, too, I could name 
some individuals, now living, in our own coun- 
try, whose usefiihiess is greatly extended by 
their declining to entangle themselves with 
those worldly cares which the conjugal relation 
seldom fails to induce. I know not that you 
have in view any such plan of ministerial labour. 
If you have, and if you can be comfortable in a 
life of celibacy, I would advi-e you never to 
marry. In this case, you may give yourself 
more entirely to your work ; your movements, 
howevf^rincessont, may ce untrammelled ; much 
less will suffice for fo\)v decent suppoft, than if 
you had a fandly ; and thus you may afford es* 
sential ?.id to many congregations, from which 
you would be in a great measure shut out, if you 
were bound bj dotu^^\Aa\L SAfc*^* Tlaere ©ught 
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to be a few such ministers in every church of 
large extent Yet no one ought to be constrain- 
ed, or even persuaded, to choose this plan of 
life. Nor should any one adopt it, unless it be 
the object of his deliberate and devout prefer- 
ence And even, after having adopted it, for 
t time, he o^ght to ft^i himself at full liberty 
to retract, and assume the conjugal bond, when- 
ever he is fully persuaded that he can serve the 
church better by taking' this course. 

2. My next counsel, however, is, that, in 
general, evert settled minister should 

CONSIDER IT AS HIS DUTY, AS WELL AS HIS 
VBIVILEGE, TO BE A MARRIED MAN. I givO 

this advice, because I am deliberately of the 
opinion, that the matrimonial connexion, when 
formed in wisdom, and in the fear of God, is by 
far the happiest union which tiie society of this 
world furnishes ; and which, when really happy, 
approaches nearer than any other to the bliss of 
better society on hig:h. I am so far from think- 
ing that a state of celibacy is a !»tate of greater 
** perfection" than any other, as some religion- 
ists have taught, that I am wholly unable to read 
the second chapter of Genesis, to say nothing 
of any other scripture, without conning to a di- 
rectly opposite conclusion. But while all the 
considerations verifying the early declaration of 
our Maker^ that ii is not gOQd for man to 6e 
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alone, which apply to other men, ^pply equally 
to him ; there are additional considerations^ 
which show that a happy matrimonial union is 
of peculiar importance to a minister. If he be 
married, his female parishioners will have more 
confidence in him, and feel cuore freedom in ap- 
proaching him. He will himself, also, in this 
case, be delivered from a great many embar- 
rassments and temptations which would other- 
wise beset his ministerial intercourse with the 
younger females of his congregation. A man 
who knows, from "Xperience, what domett ick 
afiff^ctioDS, duties, and trials import, will know 
bt'fter ho'v to enter into the ft^elin^s and wants 
of his people on si'nilar subjf^cts, than would be 
possible for one in a «liff*rent situation. A pas- 
tor, hoiii^h unmarried, niight, and 'indoubledly 
ought, on suitable occasions, to preach on the 
duties of hi. sl)and"s and wives, pi»*onts and chil- 
dren, &c. ; 3nDt it is manifest that, on this class 
of subji^cts, a bachelor will, commo'ily, be a less 
skilful, as veil as a less i up'ossive preacher, 
than he who is not only a pious, exemplary di- 
vine, but also an exemplary husbmd and father. 
If, therefore, you had nothing else in view 
than your ministerial usefulness, I should say, 
if you become a settled pastor, by all means be 
married. The celebrated Richard Baxter, 
Mmewhere in his ^t^cIvq.^1 works, asks this 
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question — '^Ouojhl a clergyman to marry ?'^ 
Sis answer is — '*Yes; but let him think and 
"think, and think ae;ain, before he does it." So 
say I. For if there be an impcirtant st< p in the 
course of a minister's life, this, certainly, is 
one. The following sentences from Dr. darkens 
"valuable "Letter to a M thodist Preacher,'* 
before quoted, though couched in strong lan- 
guage, are yet, I think, not too strong. *' Mar- 
riage to you c»n never be an indifferent thing: 
it will make or mar you ; it will be a blessing 
or a curse to you. It will either help you to 
heaven, drive you to hell, or be a heart-rending 
cross to you while you live. Nor will a bad or 
improper marriage affect yourself alone : it 
may be the ruin of every child that issues from 
it And, dreadful as this is, it may not rest there; 
they may propagate the plague to interminable 
generations, and millions be injur^-d, if not lost, 
by your improper or vicious marri »ge. Take 
this step, then, with that godly fear, and scru- 
pulous caution, which a man should do, who 
feels that he has his all at stake.'' 

S. Be not in too much haste to fobm a 

MATUIMONIAL ENGAGEMENT AND ESPECIALLT 

TO BE MARRIED. I say a matrimonial engage^ 
menty because, though not all, yet a number of 
the evils which result from a premature mar- 

iage, frequently flo v from a premature aflSance. 

Vhen a theological student marries before he 
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has closed his preparatory studies, and,of course, 
before he has any certain prospect of a settle-^ 
mentjhe runs the risk, not only of embarrassing 
and retarding his profrsi^ioual career, both as to 
comfort and usefulness ; hut is really in danger 
of drawing upor, himself sometliing like pt'^fes- 
siuna) ruin He could hardly take a step more 
directly crdcuitiifd to Inierrvipr his studii\s, if 
not to cut them short ; . and even w.hile they 
nominally continue, to render them less com- 
posed, deep and successful. But this is not the 
worst. When a candidate for the ministry 
prematurely marries, he exposes himself to the 
strongest temptation to seek license to preach 
before he ought, and before he otherwise 
would ; to press forward to* ordination, and a 
pastoral charge, before he has passed through 
that leisurely training, both as a student and a 
licentiate, which is of incalculable importance; 
and even to indulge a degree of impatient ur- 
gency in obtaining a settlement, which may 
lover his dignity in the view of those who ob- 
serve it, and even interfere essentially with all 
his professional prospects. I have repeatedly 
known instances in which the premature mar- 
riages of theological students have impeded 
them in their studies to a distressing decree; 
have been the m(»ans of hurrying them into the 
ministry before they were at all prepared for it; 
?i.irc led them to take measures for obtaining 
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.riMlemcnts, which their own impartial judg- 
toentSy in other circumstances, would have re- 
jected with scorn; and, in a word, for many 
years, proved such an incumbrance to them ; 
such an obstacle both to their comfort and use- 
fulness, as ihey could never be persuaded to 
believe possible, until taught b}' painful expe- 
rience. It is true, this is not always the con- 
sequence of forming matrimonial contracts or 
connt'xions with indiscreet haste. But, if I 
xnisiake not, it is in a majority of cases ; and I 
am clearly of the opinion that there is no pro- 
fession more hkely to suffer by such imprudent 
haste than the clerical. 

Besides; no candidate for the sacred office can 
tell, till he actually enters it, where the Ilea 1 of 
the church may cast his lot. He ought to hold 
himself ready to follow implicitly the leadings 
of Providence. But if he be already married, 
or under a matrimonial engagement, before he 
comes to this point in his course, it may be ut* 
terly impracticable for him to go in the direc- 
tion which he most fondly desires, and which 
all his pious frien^is consider as, in itself, most 
desirable. Or, it may be, that, in spite of 
every difficulty which his marriage or engage- 
ment presents, he may be shut up to a particu- 
lar course ; and then he may find himself com- 
pelled to take a beloved companion into ai s\lv\- 
^tion which she never anticipated •, fex vi\v\^ 
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she is by no means prepared , either in spirit of 
habits ; and in which she can never be happy. 

For these, and for many other reasons, I 
should sti'oi:g]y advise, that you guaid against 
all enojaj^emenls tjl this kind, until your profes- 
sional studies are completed, and you have a 
fair prospect of a 6| Led> suttlemtnt, or, at least, 
of btinji; abk- to decide w here you are likely to 
be ul=imat ly placod. You may think^this ad- 
vice of Miiall in portance now ; but ii you act 
in opposition to it, 1 v« nture to pi edict, that 
you will review your conduct with bitter re- 
pentance at a future day. 

4. Careliiily guard against exgitixg ex- 

PECTA.IONS OF A MATKIMoMAL I^ThNTiON, 
WHEN YOU HAVE I^O SUCH ^ERIOUS PUKP08E. 

You are, prob;«bly, not ig.iorant, that young 
cldgymen an- con.Nidered as one of thi-se class- 
es ol suiti-rs wl.o are a;>t to be peculiarly popu- 
lar with ti)e finale sex. And, truly, it would 
be a great rencclion on their judgment if it 
were net so. For, in the case of young men 
of your profession, there is ail tiiat pledge of 
piety, virtue, conjntfal fidelity and kindness, 
and geneial rcsp- cliibility of character, that of- 
ficial duty and engagements can give. Is it 
tftrange, then, that many y^^u-g ladies of en- 
lightened minds, and Viriuous sentiments, 
should manifest a prefercnct-, other things be- 
ing equal, to prou\Wu\^^ c.'^wCC\C^-4\fe's» W \.\\i8 ^ro- 
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ion ? I should indeed think it stranscc if it 
irere otherwise. Alas! that their confidence 
should have been sometimes misplaced ; and 
th^t t:ven clerjjjymen should have been found 
capable of making unkind and miserable hus- 
bands ! 

Let it also be furthf*r rememiiered, that as 
young ladies of pious amiable character are pre- 
disposed, as a matter of course, to think favour- 
ably of the general moral qualities of young 
clergymen, and, in many cases, to regard what 
are supposed to be advances on their part with 
a propitious eye ; so there is another considera- 
tion which is worthy of your notice. When a 
young minister pays attentions to a young 
female, which have the appearance of being 
particular^ they are apt to *;o for much mure 
than the same attentions woiild, if paid f)y a 
secular man. The latter, it is understood, 
fnay^ perhaps, have in vie a, in such nttcntions, 
his o.vn present amuse nent only, ju'^l Lie fair 
presump ion is, that the Trmcr has too much 
honour, integrity, and pursiy of f)rincipic, to 
sport, for one hour, with the f« elinj:!;s of a fe- 
male acquaintance. An equal decree of atten- 
tion, from him, therefore, will be apt to be 
considered as meaning more^ than from a per- 
son of another profession. 

Let your whole deportment, my young 
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friend, fully justify this presumption in favour 
of the clerical character. While you treat 
every female, with whom you may become ac- 
quainted, and who may be entitled to such treat- 
ment, with respect and due attcntio!i, ciirefully 
guard ao;ainst every thing like particular ai" 
ieniion^ unless you have serious thouf^hts of 
seeking a matrimonial union. To act a part 
intended to excite the expectations, and en- 
snare the afTcctiuns of an im*enuous female, 
when you had no real intention of offering her 
your own heart and hand, would be a compound 
of meanness and wickedness of which I am con- 
fident you will never be deliberately guilty. 
But I have known young ministers to pursue, 
inadvertently, a course of conduct which led to 
this unhappy result. They have greatly res- 
pected a particular feruale acquaintance, and 
taken more pleasure in hor company, than in 
that <»f any other of her sex in the neighbour- 
hood ; and have been thus led to be frequent in 
their visits, without the remotest thought of a 
matrimonial connexion ; andtakin<r for granted 
that it would be so understood on all hands. It 
is dangerous thus to act. The p( ace of an unsus- 
pecting and estimable individual may thus be, 
unintentionally, indeed, but totally destroyed. 
Remember that more scrupulous delicacy, cau- 
tion, and self-denial are required, and are really 



^ue, from young men of your profession than of 
any other. Never visit frequently where you 
mre not willing to realize the most serious ex- 
pectations that can he formed : and when you 
discover, or think you discover, that such ex- 
pectations exist, without any proper ^ro-ind, 
immediately a«)opt such a course of conduct as 
^ill, respectfully and delicately, butefTctually, 
terminate them. Only suppose the case of the 
female in question to be that of a sister of your 
own, and then every christian and manly feel- 
ing will dictate the proper course. 

There is a tendency on the part of amiable 
and intelligent young ministers, to form what 
they call special friendshipsy with young fe- 
males of fine understandings and amiabk* man- 
ners. These friendships are lornially under- 
Stood, in the begmiiing, by both parties, not to 
have matrimony for their object Still they 
are carried on with many efifusions of refined 
sentiment; the epithets of brother diA^ sister 
are agreed to be employed in their intercourse ; 
an epistolary correspondence is kept up ; and 
every thing wears the asi)ect of what is com- 
monly styled <* courtship." Let me warn you 
against every thing of this kind, unless \ou are 
perfectly willing and desirous to marry the in* 
dividual in question. Such ** friendships" 
have a tendency to ensnare, and finally to em- 
barrass the parties themselves. TlYv^^ %Ov.^v^\sx 
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fail of making an erroneous impression on olh* 
crs And I am confident **the winding up" is 
rarely satisfactory to all concerned. I always 
regret to see an epistolary correspondence go- 
ing on between a young minister and a young 
female whom he professes to have no intention 
or desire of marrying 

5. Be on Yi'UU GUARD AGAINST THE AD- 
TICE AND INTERFKRENCE OF NO ( ORIOUS 

MATCH MAKERS. There are such persons in 
every community. They are your forward^ 
sanguine, and often well-meaning busy-bodies, 
who have a wife or a husband ready for almost 
every unmarried individual of their acquaint- 
ance ; and who appear always willing to incur 
the responsibility of being the known contrivers 
of a match. Never cmrt the assistance, or put 
yourself in the power of such a pestiferous rare. 
They may, sometimes, indeed, amidst many 
faihires, be instrumental in forming a happy 
connexion. But trust them not. Never put 
yourself implicitly under their guidance. Nay 
more, if you are not extremely vigilant, they 
will bo apt to entrap you, before you are aware 
of it, into a situation from which you will find 
it difficult to retreat. Of this I have known 
some of the most striking and melancholy ex- 
amples. Let no single individual dictate to 
you on such a subject. Consult, not many, 
but several judicious ii\^w^^> ^'5>^^^\A\n \^vqus 
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friendsy with a sincere desire and willingness 
to take sound advice. It is, surely, a matter 
of sufficient importance to engage all the delibe* 
m:ion, the inquiry, and the prayer which you 
liave an opportunity of bestowing upon it. 

6. In seeking a matrimonial union, bear in 

IfflND THE INESTIMABLE IMPOUTA CE OF PIT.TT 

IN A clergyman's WIFE. I ssy the intsti^ 
Tnable importance ; because I am verily persua- 
ded, that no one who has not made the experi« 
xnent, can adequately estimate the importance 
of genuine and even emin(*nt piety in one who 
is intended to be a "h-»lp meet" for a min- 
ister of the gospel. However gr^at the other 
excellencies of his wiie may be ; yet if she 
have not real piety, she cannot be a << help- 
er" in the m^t important of all i'.teresis. She 
cannot aid him in the conflicts of the spiritual 
life. She cannot stimulate him in devotion 
when he is languid ; or sympathize with him 
when he is dejected, and comfortless. She 
cannot counsel and excite him in the delicate 
and arduous duties of his office. She cannot 
strengthen tus hands among the people of 
his charge, by appearing foremost among the 
sisters of the church, in every pious, benevo- 
lent and laudable undertaking in which they ^en- 
gage. She cannot exert a proper influence in 
"training up her children in the nurture and 
^Amonit'ion of the Lord." la av70Ti\,^\\^tsvNx^^. 
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80 utterly fail of affordinsc him the least aid, in 
all that lar^e portion of his (hities and conflicts 
which pertain to the spiticunl wclfiire of him- 
self, his family, and the souls committi d to his 
care ; and, if not an aid, must be so frequent- 
ly a snare and a drawback in ref rence to all 
these interests ; — that, metlii ks, a conscientious 
man, entmn^on the work of the holy ministry, 
will be extreme. y unwilling to form a conn x- 
ion, to say thr least, promising no litilc of ei- 
ther comfort or advantao^c. 

Let me earnestly exh »rt you, then, in seek- 
ing a wife, to look for o\e of unft igneil and ar* 
dent piety. Nothing ihal she can possess, 
ought to be considv re<l as a compensaii n for 
the want of this 8;reat chancteristick. How- 
ever beautiful, however amiaolc, however in- 
telligent, however extej.sively reafi, and how- 
ever polished in hor manners ; — if she lack ihe 
"one thing n^'cdful,'' she will be « ssentially 
deficient as a companion f(;r an ambissndor of 
Christ. But if, with ol'ncr qnalilits, whch 
may fairly be prc-supposed, sue whom y )U 
choose for a vvife, be a p rson pos-^e-iscd of en- 
lightened, active pi ty, y.>u will find h r a 
treasure beyond all price : — u comforter in tri- 
als; a counsellor in snnly, in labour, and in 
perplexity ; a soother of your c ire worn hciurs; 
a suitable guide of the bej^t initrests of your 
household in youx a)o^^v\Q.^\ ^\\ vi>S.v^\^\\V U^li^^r 
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in a variety of respects, incapable of being spe-^ 
eified ; and, above all, a happy medium of in« 
tercourse, and pledge of confidence, between 
you, and the other pious fem des of your con- 
grpgatinu. I have often known the pious 
wives of clergymen exert an influence so mani- 
fest, so extensive, and so hnppy, witnin the 
pastoral ch;irges of thfir husbands, that, in 
some cases, thcM-e were those who fell cotistrain- 
ed to doubt, whether the pastors or their com- 
panions, were, all things considered, the more 
useful. But you cannot be madc^, at present, 
to see the whole importance of this matter. If 
you wish to find your own personal piety nur- 
tured, your comfort increased, your influence 
extended, and your usefulness doubled, never 
think seriously of any other than a pious wife. 
All experience, you may rely upon it, speaks 
this language. I have never yet known a min- 
ister who app' ared to know much of the reli- 
gion of the heart himself, who did not, as he 
advanced in his couise, manitest a growing 
flense of the great i i.poriance of securing a 
spiritual helper in ih^ companion of his life. 
7. You will not fail, I trubt, to consitjer good 

8ENS£, AND PRUDENCE ALS( , AS INDISPENSA- 
BLE QUALlilES IN A CL£KGYMi^N*S WIFE. 

WhateVf r piety tiie object of your choice may 
possess 'f yet if she be a person of weak mind. 
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and strikingly deficient in practical discretion, 
she will perprtuilly mortify you, and proba* 
bly do you more harm than ^o »d among the 
people of vour cha?<»;e. She iviil seldom fail, 
by her precipitancy, her ra-hnoss, her impru- 
dent spei ch-s, and her childish d; p )rtment, to 
weaken your lian-ls, ;m«l counieract s>me of 
your best efforts. Or, the mos» favourable sup- 
position is, thnt, when her character is onoe 
fairly understdood, she will bo considered as 
harmless, and do you no positive injury. 
Surely something betttT than this, ought to be 
sought and expected by him who is ab;»ut to 
choose a companion for life ; a mother for his 
offspring; a ** guide of his house ;" a lighto'ser 
of his cans; and a counsellor of his most con* 
fidential hours. Who can le'l the imp( rtatice 
of having, in so near a fri<Mid. sonnd, practical 
wisdom, and hdiiiuni prudrnci? T*) a cler- 
gy n^an it is highly desiahl- 'h ii his wife should 
have tjood s 'US'' and pi'-ty ono ig to h»' a help- 
er even i'l his proff!\'<'o'i 'I '/ufirs ; hot that 
she should have Xuq. prliicijxtJ )n nfii^rment f 
all his domestic k roncorns, vvdl fi»ilov\ as a ni:it- 
ter of course. For this pnrpo-e, vv ry one 
sees that vvisdom, prudtnce, and entrgy too, 
are indispensahle. 

8. 1 sc.jrcely need to add, th;'.t you will, no 
doubt, consider ciooB Tt.MPEK, and amiable 

MANNERS, as Vvo\Ol\V\^ ^ N^V^ \\xv^vi\\a.^\. ^V'^'^^ 
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5n the qnalifio&tions of her who is to be a '^help- 
xneet" for a minister. It has been often re- 
snark'-dy thu no cl r^ym.-ui ever married a 
ivife of a pMnatkably wpjik uu'lerstanding, 
'ivithouT s^^vt^rely rcpentinsr it. With^ this I 
agree. Bui I am inclint d to t^ ink that a way- 
ward teii»p?T, and npuLsive manners, in a wife, 
are more d strnctire* ot o«nc'.>ii('k happiness, 
and especially that oj a chrs:yman^ than even 
folly itself. It is uf the u m st importance, that 
th(* wife of a pu lick mai< have that amiable, 
bland, accomniiilati .^ nisp ^ition; that hi:b.iual 
eq'ianiriiity and bcnev hnce, which will dis- 
pose h r a all times to consult her husband's 
comfort, and to re(" ive v\ lib a km! welc.'me 
all his fritMids an i visitants. If h r t^mpir be 
intsci'ile, (liscofitentrd, qutrulous ur vindictive, 
«he will noi only cre.it>* many a bitter h'>ur un- 
der ht-r own ro'if ; hut v\ill also di nate the 
friends ot bin v\noni .>hehas (h< d^ep^-St possible 
inti T'St m sus aini is;, ^nd pre^seni an ndtliiional 
obstacle to the lavonrahh- infli"ncc of his best 
ex'-rtiOfiS. Many a n.i .sIl r has had his us: ful- 
ness in a gn at measure pr:*>lr tvd,:«nd some have 
been driven from co;i'fv)riablp*s« itlenunis, bv 
th.' ac rhity and pe. ver^ene-s uf f male tempers. 
And, on the othr-r han'l, it is hut justice, and 
eqijally to my pur,;<)Se, to ad , that, in many- 
eases, a clergyman of neak mind, or unh.ippy 
natural temper himself, has b^en ovo^X-Nxr^.v^^^'^ 
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influenced from day to day, and in a great mea- 
sure sustained in dignity and usiiulnessy by the 
affability, prudence, and address of an amiable 
wife 

9. Good health and a good flow of 
SFiKiTS IN a w.F£ are of incalculable impor- 
tance to any man ; but to a minister of the gos- 
pel they are, ob\lou^ly, of peculiar importance. 
I will not suppose you capable of being so in- 
sane as to wed a known valetudinarian ; in 
other words, voluntarily to connect yourself 
with an incumbrance rather than a help\ for 
life. Your i:*onipanion may became sickly, af" 
ier marriage.' If this should be the case, submit 
to it without a murmur, and cherish her with 
growing affection, just as you would wish her 
to do, if your own hralth should fail. But pray 
do not begin with a nurslinii;. An invalid, of 
either stx, ought, un.luubtedly, to receive your 
compassion, and, as far as practicable, your be- 
nevolent attention ; but, in seeking a wife, I 
shall take for granted that you wish to obtain a 
companion by whom your own enjoyment and 
usefulness will be increased. But surely there 
is a miserable prospect of eiiher of these ob- 
jects bring, lo any extent, attained, when any 
one commences his conjugal career with a com- 
panion, whose frail, morbid frame, and conti- 
nually recurring indispoi>ition, are ominous of 
<he sick room, Ta\\\eT W\^w cii >(5cv^ Ocv^^x^vA^ ac- 
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tive house wife, as lons^ as she lives. Nay, 
more; not only seek a wife of good health, and 
of ^ome activity and energy ; but one who has 
also a good flow of animal spirits. How in- 
estinrably iii.portant to an inti llectual and mor« 
al labourer, that he have a con panion who 
will habitually be able to cheer him in hui 
gloim ; (o encourage him in sickness; to in- 
citir him in hi^ languid hc»urs ; and to banish the 
clouds which occasionally obscure his prospect, 
by the fasrinaticm of a smiling countenance, 
which *^doeth good like a medicine !" 

10. You uili, no doubt, have observed, that, 
in the foregoing list of n quisites, I have said 
nothing of PERSONAL BKAUi'Y. For this, my 
reasons are various There is no danger oif 
this qnality^having less influence than it ought 
to have, in the choice of a wife. All the dan- 
ger is on the other si^ie. It is a fading flo\^ er ; 
soon passing away, and leaving the intellectual 
and moral qualitii s, thi- grand requisites to con- 
jugal felicity. E en while it lasts, it enters 
much less into the essence of connubial bliss, 
than the youthful imagination is api to suppose. 
Some of the happiest marriagts I have ever 
known were cases in which the wife was re- 
markably homely, rather than beautiful ; bot ia 
which her moral beauty^ was very conspicu- 
ous. While, theiefore, il is, d^)uVA\e%^, ^wcr^* 
hie that the woman with whota 'jom Vivi'fiRk ^^ 
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spend your life, should have a face and person 
entirely agreeable to you ; I trust you will not 
be unwise enough to consider a " set of features 
and complexion/' as all in all in your choice. In 
less than half a dozen 3'ears after you have be- 
come a husband, every thing of this nature will 
be lost in the more important considerations of 
Ike understanding, the temper, the hearty and 
the practical duties of domestick life. 

11. I solemnly waun you against mar* 
RYTKG FOR MONEY. And by this I mean some- 
thing more than is crimmonly intended by the 
expression. To be influenced, in forming a 
matrimonial connexion, solely or chiefly, by 
considerations of property, and not by genuine 
affection, I hold to be a complicated wicked- 
ness ; a sin agaitist God, against nature, and 
against domestick enjoy fnent ; and it is no less 
^ folly than a sin. Such marriages are scarce- 
ly evtr happy; and no vvimder that the frown 
of heaven, as well as the disapprobation of all 
the wise and good, should rest upon them. 
But I would go further, and say, to a young 
clergyman, by no means marry a lady of v« ry 
large estate, even if 3rOu (ian love her sincere- 
ly. Her property will, without something like 
a miracle, be a snare to you. She will pro- 
bably expect to live in splendour ; to see much 
company ; and io ^doi^t a style of equipage 
and expense by no m^^u^ Inet^^^ \Rk ^\sxv^\Sa!\ 
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flimplicity and spirituality. This will be fatal 
to your ministerial fidelity and comfort. Be- 
iiflesy the very care aod anxiety unavoidable 
in managing a larg^e estate, would make your 
heart and hands so full of the world, as wholly 
to interfere with exclusive consecration to the du-> 
ties of your office. I say, a8;ain, then, be not in 
ha^te to we<i a large worldly property. In one 
case only would I allow such a step, viz. where 
the female who brought the property was tjecis- 
ively pious s disposed to be plain and simple 
in her habits ; and not likely to ensnare a ser- 
vant of Christ, by worldly cares, and parade. 
But who can be sure that this will be the case 
with her whom he marries ? The best way is 
to avoid the dan^r altogether. In giving 
this advice, however, I acknowledge, I have 
little hope that it vvill be considered a^ wise, 
and far le<«s that it will be followed. But if 
yoxs go counter to it, you will bring on your* 
self many a heart ache, which will convince you 
of its wis<lom aft ^T wards. I have known of 
one instance of a cler&cyman declining a matri- 
monial cofiOfxioM of the most attractive char- 
acter from motives such as these; but he was 
a man of singular piety, disinterestedness, and 
magnanimity. 

I'i, Recollect that there is no step iif lifb, 

IN WHICH YliU STAND MORfllSK tjd^&l^ 0« ^i^lS.* 
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'' «V4M>:BiTiir^ jMBionoir, thtnin chooung^ 
.^ wife. ' Perhapi ; I ..ought rather to say, tha^ 
thcM^ia Ao t€mp^f§l%iephi whicl^ you stau^ 
' ; -sd.MVcrH in need of the guidance of infiaiMii^ 
\ ' Wiadom. To marry without cordial qffe^iati^,\ 

^ out sacredly listetti^ 

ing to the dictates ot prudence f as -fb jLhie piet jjn 
the good senfOf the good temper, and the aoii;! 
^le manntoi of the individual selected,. is equv^ 
madness. How shall the de iiands qf bo^ fatV!) 
(^ 8atis6ed ? Bsp^^ciatty tinct* this, of all the sul^ tf 
jeels iwhieh can eome before > the inind, is thai - 
eoBceraing whieh^ qy>rioe, fancy, end passion' 
ere, perhaps, most 'apt w blind the judgment 
and bear a sovereign sway ? For my^ part, 
when I recollect these things, I am constrained 
to asky can there be a snbj«^ct concerning which 
you more urgently need guidance from above ? 
Can there be a subject in reg;ard to which it 
behoves you more implicitly to cast yourself 
on the teaching and the control of God, and 
more importimatoly to beg him to choose for 
you? To this momentous matter, let me, 
with peculiar emphasis, apply that precioua 
precept and promise of Go i*s word; — <* Ac- 
knowledge him in all thy ways, and He will 
direcUhy steps. *' Beseech him with unwea- 
ried ffipoftunity to go before you ; to guard 
you against the ^^fpfidence of self-will, and the 
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government of unhallowed pnssion ; to poiat 
out the proper ohj- ct ; to direct your choice 
in mercy ; and to preside over every step ia 
your progre^is. He can^ and if you importu- 
nately ask Him, you have reason to hope, he 
willy guide yoJir eye ; control your feeli igs ; 
lead you by his Providence ; remove dilBcul- 
ties; and conduct you to a union for which you 
will have reas>n to praise him for tviT. If 
Go<l were more a- knowledjijed a id ht)noured in 
forming matrimoi.ial connexions, we sliould 
see more happy marriages. But if, instead of 
this, in seeking a wife, you forget the best 
Counsellor; con«:uct your inquiries more by 
the eye than the ear ; ttnnk only of those qua- 
lities which please the fancy ; depend on ef- 
fecting an entile revolution in a character con- 
fessed not to be, at prese{>t, at all suitable ; and 
turn away from the \arnm«;s of pieiy and ex- 
perience ; — why, then, you will probably find 
your acquisitit)n a «cour^e instead of a blessing, 
and all your anticipated joys turned into gall 
and wormwood. 

13. Beware of violating a matrimoni- 
al ENGAGi MENT AFTER HAVING FORMKD IT. 

I have sometimes doubted \vhetht;r there w^e 

on the minds of many conscientious young 

men, a sufficiently deep impression of the evil 

of this conduct. The same levity of feeling 

which is apt to prevail in forming such con- 
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tracts, is too apt to be indulged in breaking 
them. And hence, some, who claim strong 
sensibility to the point of honour, and even of 
piety, after entering into a solemn contract of 
this kind, ha^e not scrupled uncerpmoni(»usly 
to violate.it, and prrhap<) in a manner, and in 
circumstances extremely revolting to delicate 
minds. Such cases are always tieeply to be de- 
pl.ired ; and, where an individual of your pro- 
fession is concerned, cannot fail to inflict a se- 
vere wound on religion. I do not say, that 
a solemnly betrothed party may iri no case 
whatever, break oflf an engagement before mar- 
riage. For I have no doubt tliat nea facts may 
sometimes arise, and important discoveri* s be 
made, which will fully justify such a step. But, 
in my opinion, by far the irreaier part of the 
eases of such conduct which occur, are utterly 
unjustifiable, and deserve lasting cens'ire. It 
is no valid plea to say that aflfeciion has cooled. 
That may be an evidence that th' re was juve- 
nile folly and ha-^te in the engag* mcnt; hut by 
no m* ans proves that it may be violated at 
pleasure Suppose affection to cool after mar- 
riage ; what then ? Truly it is an uiihappy 
dilemma ; but still it only proves that the man 
vjzs precipitate at first, and inco)ista7it after- 
wards ; but neither branch of chara' U r will 
add much to his reputation among the wise and 
the good. T\\e xviTaeO^N W ^\^\s.\^^\ss\a^i?- 
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Be careful in inquiring. Be deliberate and 
prayerful in choosing. When you have made 
the choice, and stand in the situation of one 
betrothed, no more admit the thought of viola- 
ting the engagement, than you would think of 
deserting a ^ife and half a dozen children. 
And even^if the most serious cunsiderations 
arise, to make a rupture of the contract in 
your view, necessary, you ought to regard it 
as one of the greatest misfortunes of your life ; 
and, like the English prelate, who had commit- 
ted an accidental homicide, to keep an annual 
day of humiliation and fasting in memory of it 
to the latest year of your course. 

14. From the hour that you become a hus- 
band, LET IT BE YOUK CARE TO SET AN £DI- 
PriNG EXAMPLE OF CONJUGAL EXCELLENCE. 

As a clergyman ought to be the most pious man 
in his parish ; to go before all his people in the 
exemplification of every christian grace and 
virtue ; so he ought to make a point of being 
the best husband in his parish; of endea- 
vouring to excel all others in affection, kind- 
ness, attention, and every conjugal anc domes- 
tick virtue. Unfortunately, this is not always 
the case. Some clergymen, who preach well 
on the duties of husbands and wives, are, not- 
withstanding, austere, harsh, tyrannical, and un- 
kind in their own families. ^NYvetvev^t \}cCv^\^ 
the case, it can seldom fail lo be kwoy^Ti \ ^x\^^ 
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wheB known, can never fail to diminish, ib 
some degree, their official influence. But, I 
need not say, that your "daily and hourly hap- 
piness, still more than your reputation, will 
be involved in this matter. It would be un- 
seasonable here to attempt even the most curso- 
ry detail of conjugal duties. Suffice it to say, 
that if you should not love your wife enough 
to make the most unceasing attentions and 
kindness 'to her delightful ; if you should not 
have an aiTection for her so strong as to prompt 
you to be continually contriving something for 
her happiness, even at the expense of self-de- 
nial and sacrifice on your part ; if the feelings 
of your heart should not spontaneously dispose 
3'ou to bear with her infirmities, to cover her 
faults, to comply with all her reasonable wish- 
es, and to respect and honour her in the pre- 
sence of your family, as well as of strar.gers ; 
— I say, if you should not have a love for your 
wife which will prompt you, without constraint, 
to do all this, it will be vain to give you coun- 
fliels on the subject. But with such a govern- 
ing attachment as I have supposed, all this will 
be easy, natural and pleasant. Do not, how^e- 
Ter, expect perfect bliss with any woman, how- 
ever lovely or excellent. As you are yourself 
a fallen and depraved creature ; you must ex- 
pect to find her ao \.oo, And as she will cer- 
t»iinly see muc\v xecyAVvsv^ \a \i^ <i^s^\Ssi^\A.4 
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and forgiven in you ; so you must be willing 
to overlook and forgive, if you hope to receive 
the sarno favour. Even if you find yourself 
somevvnat d.sapp linted in the woman of yoinr 
choice, do not imagine that this will release 
you frorn the obligiti )n to tr^at her with unre- 
mitting kigdipess and att^'ntion. Suppose her 
to be somewhat disappoi:ited in you ; would 
that release her from the obiis^ati'm to make 
you an affectionate and attentive wife ? Sure- 
ly if there be any one who is bound to con- 
tempfate this whole subject through the me- 
dium of christian principle, and christian duty^ 
It is a minister of the gospel*. 

B>it th^re are two faults to which attentive 
husbands are frequently liable. The one is 
indulging in undue fondness, and even cares- 
ses, before company. This is disgusting ia 
any one, but in a chTgyman pt culiarly so. The 
other is, paying to a wife in company that 
punctilious and extreme attention, which is 
really a kind of overactin^^, and which seldom 
fails to be utifivouiably noticed- While you 
avoi'i both th^'Se faults, maintain that easy, un- 
aff'rcted attention, that cordial yet dignified 
kindness, which indicate a deep-seated and pure 
attachment. 

15. The conduct proper to be obsbkveh 

BY THE WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OP CLERQT- 
MBNf IS WORTHY OF TOUa ItO^T ^^UlWm^ W^ 
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i^k^vilfhEoi^ ' '^Thatthey ought to study to be ez« 
finpUary ijByoiid tho 4pg^ wAich is required 
j^^bse in the ordintfjt^ks'bf lifef I suppose 
sU viir codcede. As to ttre precise detai Is of this 
f^mple» there will probably be some diversifj 
o£ opinion. In the following hints^ I give you 

. the result of some experience,^^d of the 

Congest coiiyictionf. j'represefl^be subject 
worthy of your serious attention, because I 
tske for granted that any won^an whqm you 
would consent to marry, may be exp^ted to 
regard your witthea, properly expressed, * with 
saored attentioq* If there be any clergyman's 
wife who wraps herself up in a «old indiffer* 
, . ence to the friends, the interests, and the con* 
gregation of her h.isbaiid, and who feels her* 
self at liberty to depart from that line of con- 
duct which is obviously calculated to strength- 
en his hold on the affections of his people, and 
to promote his general comfort, usefulness and 
honour; I can only say, that, in my view, 
whatever her other accomplishments may be, 
she labours under either a weakness of judg- 
ment or a deft'ct of principle, which cannot but 
render her a pitiable object among alf sober 
minded observers. 

Whateter may be your temporal circumstan- 
ces, let your wife, and your daughters, if God 
^ * should give you any, be studiously plain in 
their dress. liftX. tvo tcv<«xY»^ ^i^^^^i^vs^wess ; 
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no devoted ness to ^fashion ; no flaring co« 
lours; no symptom of inordinate attention to 
ornamenty ever appear among the members df 
your fa'iiily. On the contrary, let simplicity, 
modesty, economy, and the absence of all os- 
tentation, in this respect, be among their inva- 
riable characteristicks.. I give this advice un- 
der a deep persuasion, not only of its justice, 
but also of its importance And I do not 
give it merely becaus'-, by following it, much 
unnecessary expense may annually be saved. 

-This, indeed, in a christian family, demands 
constant attention. But the counsel before us 
ought to be followed from other, and far high*^ 
er motives: — f»r the purpose of setting an 
example of simplicity and economy ; for tha 
purpose of repressing those inordinate sa- 
crifices to <• bodily adorning,'' whi^h are apt 
so criminally, and so'mischievously to prevail 
in all polished society; and for the purpose, too, 
of consulting the feelings of the less fashion- 
ble part of mo>it congregations, who are always 
pained, and justly pained, at seeing the mem- 
bers of their ministers' families dress in a splen- 
did style. And if you imagine that the most 
gay and wealthy' part of a pastor's congregation 
would esteem any member of his family the 
less for dressing in the manner advised^ yoa 
were never more eg: egiousVy «le^^\N^^ vcv ^^soct 

life. 
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'in^'^fiyargrman's'w^ also to fed 

.> tlilMt ^le^lMin an imp^qint relatilHi Id the fin 

' ^ i|ulia« oli^ his paatoni o^ will, I mppoMp 

be nidity -gnotad, . How fkrt indeed^ ^she 

ogghjt t^ aim;i|l||[Qiii]{ is the: impottant wurk 

/ pttMiingihrn* -finnllyfc caanotjlp definiteljr 

.jiiin'iiifHiilil Ilii9 witl^f course, depend very 

|( l^ntiij^ on th^ sitnMi<!^n^of iuSr own fiiinily» her 

>^ lUHilth; her degree of leisure, fSL ButMlhet a 

jmiB and j^mdent woman can ufisprnpli^ f( yaft 

^.unount of ijo^d^j^ ▼isiti9g among liji^^iiiffto 

^ of her compap|Hj|||' charge ; ei^ially aniong 

...;;..:|be females; not forgetting thA. plainest mnd 

y *^^ a^^ooiest any more tl^n the most wealthy : and 

* ^ that it is her duty Uit(ffh as much of this as her 

, circumstances will admit, none, I hope, will be 

. disposed to doubt 

; I will emly add, that it is of immense impor* 
' tance to a clergyman, that his wife not only 
have, in general, good sense, and prudence, as 
before inculcated; but that she, and all the 
members of his family, should be aware that 
it is peculiarly incufhbent on them, as a matter 
of decorum, as well as duty^ to |p ^< grave, 
sober, no slanderers," habituvy and delicately 
reserv0i0^it[i respect to every thing which 
concerns either his personal or official duties, 
and constantly on their guard against every 
tjung, in speecYv oi \i€ci«?^»w^ ^\&s3bl \nay^ 
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even by possibiliiy, implicate his cbamcter or 
usefulness. I wish tlie wives and children of 
clergymen felt as they ought, the undoubted 
truth, that every instance of levity or indisore- • 
lion on their p-^rt, is not only wrong in itself^ 
but tends also, in ways ^^hich they little think 
of, to depress ihe repu'afion of ihose whom it 
is, in every respect, their highest interest to 
honi»ur. 

16 BiFORF MA'inAGR, AS WELL AS AF- 
TERWARDS, EXECI^^E OURAT DRLK^ACY IN 

CONVERSI G WITH FEMALES. There are clor- 
g>men, both single and married, who are not 
sufficiently attentive to this point. Every 
thing that approaches tofondling with females ; 
— ^frequently taking hold of their hands ; lean- 
ing on, or over their persons ; saluting them ; 
retiring much with them into private apart- 
ments ; often taking solitary walks with them ; 
corresponding with them by letter, &o — are all 
practices of which clergymen, young or old^ 
ought to be extremely cautious, and more es- 
pecially in respect to married females. In a 
won*, in c«II your ass'iciations with the other 
sex, let your delicacy be of the most scrupulous 
kind. Shun not only the reality, bot^ven the 
appearance of evil. And remember that the 
very confidence, with respect to purity^ whiclk 
is commooiy placed m a clet!gytci^tC^ sJw«j»s>Kt'> 
while it is, in some respects, Vi^Vj ^^^^2Ei\a'S^ 
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^^ Mi^ taijr beeome a snafe to, hioiviv a yarfetj 

of fvajra ^ily eonceirahla. .*/:-'« 

V The ifliportanee of perfect delieaejr of fan- 

g^/^oge on th^ part of a der^man, lii convera- 

iog with femdeif has been arged in « .preceding 

> , Lettar. J shall nof, thbraferev now enlarge on 

^ iihorpibject, farther th||^' to aay, thatt for any 

^ ;;; tfbe to. use an ezp?^ion,' in their preaehcey 

#liieh borders on the indecent, or approf chea 

r even to double hniendre^ is to foifeit tMH diar* 

4||^ter of a i^ilenufi ; but for a jnlniater of re- 

} .. .,llgion to bli^^ihyof any thing of this kind, Ji 

K . peculiarly htfe. There is no need/ however, 

'f y^f my adding another syllable in supiport of so 

plain a dictate of confiihon decorum. 

The manner in which you converse with 
women, and especially with youno^ women, on 
the subject of experimental religion, will be 
worthy of your particular attention Here the 
text which stands at th^head of this Lietter is 
strictly applicable. Entreat the elckr women 
as mothers ; the younger as sisters^ with all 
purity. Do not affect privacy in your con- 
versations with either, more ^an tUb nature of 
the case may render absolutely necessary. And, 
as oftecfas you can, avail yourself of the aid of 
^ those ** mothers in Israel," whose piety, expe- 
rience, and iuflvieivc^ reader them capable of 
Mpinent usefuVu^sa ^^mow^MiTAsw.^ ybssjmwc^^^ 

- . ffcibir own sex. 
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17. Let all the time that you spend in the' 
society of females be EMPtoYED as much as 

POSSIBLE m USEFUL CONVEHSATIOrf. WhCD 

yotin^ men of the world converse with female^, 
they commonly, of desisrn, dwell on frivolous 
subjects, because they suppose no other to be 
adapted to the capacity of their sex. As this 
will not be your opinion, if you derive youv 
sentiments from the Bible ; so I trust yout 
practice will be different Never imagine that 
to talk on light and vain subjects, is to accomf 
Tnodate yourself to females They will nei*.^ 
ther respect nor thank you for the accommo- 
dation. Women nre just as capable as others^ 
of comprehending and discussing to advantage^- 
most subjects which ought to De introduced into 
any company. And there are many subjects 
of g>'eat importance, which they are able to 
treat in a more striking manner, and with a 
iDori' delicate touch, th:iQ most men. Avail 
yourself of this fact Try to turn every mo- 
ment that you spend in their society to good 
account, both for yourself, and for ttiem Es- 
pecially let R'ligion^ and the great subjects 
connected with it, form as much as possible, 
when in their company, the leading topick of 
conversation. You cannot take a better method, 
at once, to promote their improvement and 
your own, and to gain their confidence. 

19. Never ailow yourself to jm>oi?^ t^^wnu. 
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ji^ FcJiiuJi SEX *%^BirsRALLr» whftliFliisentious 
nen tre so. apt to indnlge, and' .VH((h some 
good mew ape prone, inconj^idenmyy to eni« 
ploy, -./^bat men who have little or no princi« 
^ ide themselveSt-^nd who have no real acquainlF 
«. anei^ with any but the most worthless (Mrtion 
• ' ^^^%P other* 9e%9 «hoii||( be fond of thruwibg 
oift n^roaches against , the charactjw^ of womeni 
88 a'bo'^y, is not wonderful. Bdt uhealiiear 
a man of kttowlodgi^ and piety/and, abd^ il^ 
^jf clergy ^al^.jhiin^. (his, I generally coiiehnte^ 
]' isither thkt Un, b a weak tn^n ; that ho has kep< ' 
s liad coinpany | or that he la revennog wm 
"'' '^suppoisa ill treatment from an individual fe-> 
male, or some unhappy connexion or occur* 
rence, in earlier life. Be assured, my young 
friend, this' is fuolish c nduct. No truly wise 
man was ever guilty of it That there is 
more intellectual culture amon^ men than wo- 
men, is evident. But ^hat tht re is more na« 
tive intellectual sountlness and justness of 
mind among the furmer than the latb r, I do 
not belieVe. And that there is, decisively^ 
more moral excellent ce amons women in gene- 
ral, in christian countrie'<, than among the 
other sex, I am delii^erately persuaded. If 
this, or any thing like this, he true, then the 
practice of speakitv^ «\\^UtlY of women, is not 
j«st in itself \ Va tkQ\. ^^fi^fsMia v^ >iQs^ >«<3t\ ^^ 
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God ; and is not adapted to promote the great 
interests of virtue and piety in the world. It 
can answer no other purpose than to harden 
licentiousness in its folly; to mislead the young; 
to depreciate, in the view of many, a oiost pre- 
cious part of the church of Christ ; apd to pre- 
sent an unnecessary oDstacle in the way of 
their usefulness. 

19. I have only to add« as a final counisel^ 
growing out of ail that has been said on this 

subject, THAT TOU EMDEAVOUR TO MAINTAIN 
A CONSTANT AND FIKM INFLVENtJE O.N THK V 
MINDS OF THE PlUUS FeMALES, WHEREVER 

rou RESIDE. Depend upon it, this is worth 
all the care and pains you may take forUts at- 
tainment If you (.0 not stand well with the 
female portion of your [>astoral charge, as 1 re- 
marked in the introduciion to (his letter^ 
your prospect of usefulness in the ministry 
will be very small. If you ask me how the 
influence which I recommend stiall be gained 
and preserved ? I answer, not by flattery; not 
by any in<iirect or crooked arts ; but by the 
faithful and able dischnr^e of all your publick 
duties ; by a priyate conversation, pure, deli- 
cate, dnd dia;nified ; and by treating your fe- 
male parishioners with that respectiui and ap- 
propriate ait ntion which the word of God, 
and the interests of his kingdom evidently dftr 
jnand» We live in an age ih ^Yvvdci \jvQjvi&^^ir 



males take a far more active part in promoting * 
the «pr aJ of the RO^pel, than was comnioa ' 
half a century ago. Their asaociali'ma, for a 
variety of humane and evangelical purposes, 
you will be prepared, I trust, in common with 
every enlighlened minister of Christ, to pa- 
tronize and honour. If you do this ; if you 
encourage your own wife, — if you shall be so 
happy as to have a pious one — to take tlie lead 
in every laudable enterprise among her own 
sex ; and i^ your Own deportment be, in all 
♦ respects, such as becomes the christian minislcr 
and gentleman, I will answer for your acquir- ' 
ing and maintaining as moch of the influejice 
of wiiifh I speak, aa you ought to havci and 
for your finding it one of ihe most valuable aux- 
iliaries ia the exercise of your miDistry. 



KBTTER ZZXX. 



Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. Puilif. iv. 5. 



DRESS-STYLE OF LIVUSTG^PECUJ^ART 



Mt dear yovsq Friend, 

It may seem^at first view, scarcely necessary, 
or even proper, in adifrcssing a candidate for 
the ministry in the Presbyterian church, to 
duell on the subjects which appear at the head 
of this Letter. It is well known that the tem- 
poral circumstance;3 of our ministers are very 
rarely affluent, and seldom even comfortably 
easy. Much labour, small salaries, and habit- 
ual self denial, are, in general, the lot of those 
who, in our church, aspire to the precious pri- 
vilege of serving Christ in the ** miiiistry of 
reconciliation." Why, then, it nay beasiked, 
should it be deemed propei \.o tfvi^M^^ ^ %it\. ^V 
, subjects which caa be couai^Siet^d. ^a A««sJv«^ 
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leolar •ttenUon of thoie onljr whOfe lie* 
enaUe them to dbnunaDd mwm of tibe 
liikar«iirof life? 

This dbjMfan bl^ no ONene^bKd, A few of 
our minMP% especitUy thoee who reside ia 
greet oitia%'and other^MfMikHifl places, heve the 
neemiof liTiog somewhat q>leiiti{illy, and am** 
cAea pheed under very strong teniina(ibi;s to 
do eo. Some» who are drfftrently situsMf 
hare a natural and ahnost irresistible prop6n«« 

ito ^il»w andparadet whieh' th^strain eTerjr 
rve to indulge ^ and there are erca Ihspe in , 
the sacied profession, ^who, though eMpmely 
poor, are so criminally unwise and proffigtl, as 
to plunge themselves into debt for the gratifica- 
tion of this propensity. Surely a few words 
applicabIe.to e^b of these classes may be neither 
unS''a8onable nor useless. 
' Perhaps the most serious difficulties in rela- 
tion to this point are those which beset the 
city clergyman ; especially if his paftral charge 
include a number of fashion|tbie and wealthy 
families, and if the provision which they make 
for his temporal support be, at the same time, 
pretty liberal. If to these circumstances be 
added that oihx% family being strongly predis- 
,posed to expensive dress, and gay company, 
the consequences can scarcely fail of being 
yery unhappy* Noit a^ fevq TDAT!c«\Kt^^\i>^ Y\s^\- 
ing to temptatioue o£ \5ca^ Viw(5i,>w«^ ^vs^^^ 
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the hearts of the pious ; weakened their own 
hands ; and laid up in store for themseltes the . 
bitterest, but unavailing, repentance. As you 
know not the situation in which you may be 
placed ; and as it is desirable that every young 
minister should he armed befon-hand against 
the temptations which may assail him, I. trust 
you will be willing to listen to a few suggest- 
ions, derived from some observation and expie* 
rience, and offered under the most solemn im- 
pression that they are worthy of your serious 
rcicard. Rely upon it, that, however unfavour- 
ably some of them may now impress your mind, 
you will hereafter find in them more both of 
truth and importance, than it is possible for any 
one to perceive, who has seen so little, compara- 
tively, as you have, of human life. 

1. To begin with yoxra oww drxss. Where- 
ever your lot may be cast, whether in the coun- 
try or in a city, let your dress be always /^/a/n^ 

but at the sanie time, whole^ neat and clean* 

I*. 

Never make it an object oi primary or engross^ 
. an^;itten!ioM ; but at the same time never nc- 
glecf .it. Even if your residence be ever so re- 
tired, never appear in publick without setting 
a good example to your flock in this, as well as 
in every other respect Recollect that one of 
the advantages of the Lord's day, and of pub- 
lick wcTship, is that they afford, at Once^aaoi^ 
portanityand an inducemeuX. Xo \v} "^v^^ ^^ 
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dust and'dirt of the week, in a physical as well 
as moral sense^ and to appear clad in habili- 
ments which indicate attention, industry, and 
neatnesi^. Aod as the minister of th.^; g )spt^l is 
a publick character, and must necessarily, in a 
great measure, live in' publick, it is desirable 
that he should appear every day, when he is in 
company at all, very much as he ou^ht to ap- 
pear on -the sabbath; Let your dress, thence 
ill ' ays simpl's unostentatlou'i auid economics^I ; 
but let it not be slovenly. Even if it be coarse^ 
and you cannot afford to have it otherwise; 
still let it be fr e from all dis^sting defilement. 
Imagine not that any degree of piety,. cm* talents 
will atone for total negligence of this matter. 
Be assurt d that, any man who is filthy, or even 
slov.nly in his person, however striking may 
be his accomplishments in other respects, will 
find his character and influence depressed in 
proportion to the degree in which this evil pre- 
vails. Such a fault never did, and never will 
exist, in any case, with < ntir impunity. 

Ii is the duty of a minister to spend a part of. 
almost every day, if n )i in pibiick, nt leasi in 
social intercourse: and he knows not at uhat 
hour he may be called upon to converse with 
the most polished and ceremonious of his pa- 
rishioners or neighbours. Now, in conversing 
with such .individuals, it is surely desirable that 
there be nothing Vu V\\& ^et^vi^i ^^wi\a\&\\j;i \sb» 
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pel them, or to diminish his influence over 
them : nothing adapted to give th(*m an idf-a of 
filthiness or vulgarity ; but, as far as possible, 
of the reverse. 1 am decisively of the Opiiiioni 
therefore, that some clergymen, who can very 
well aflford to do otherwise, have beenentiiely 
too negligent of this matter, in appearing in 
publick. I was once acquainted with a minis- 
ter of our church, who was not only in very 
comfortable circumstances, but rather entitled 
to be called rich ; who was so culpably negli- 
gent of his dress, and, on a particular occasion, 
appeared in habiliments so unworthy of his 
character, that a pious lady was on the point of 
procuring a suit of clothes for him, when she 
learned, to her surprise, that he wa*<( not poor, 
and that he would certainly be oflended by an 
offer of such charity. He was an uncommonly 
pious, active minister ; but he had, as to the 
point of slovenliness in dress, a constitutional 
infirmity; which, you can readily perceive, 
might have drawn both himself and others mto 
a very embarrassing situation. 

I trust you will endeavour to guard against 
any kind of excess on this subject. On the one 
hand, to see a minister ol the gospel finical or 
addicted to the love of splendour or finery in 
dress ; to see, in a word, any thing about his 
person which discovers a spf^cial attention to 
fsishion or ornament in clolV\'\r\%, ox ^ ^^>:^^v^:c 
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desire to make a good appearance in this re- 
spect, is certainly unworthy of his character. 
But, on the other hand, to see such a degree of 
negligence in reference to this matter as is in- 
consistent with cleanliness, and with a decent 
respect fur those with whom he associates, is 
equally disreputable, and quite as unfriendly to 
his usefulness. Why should an enlightened, 
prudent man allow himself to run into eithtr 
extreme? 
2. If you should ever have A p.'.mily, the 

BRESS OF THOSE WHO BELOKG TO IT, WILL 
BE WORTHY OF YOUR PAHTICFLAR ATTEN. 

TiON. I have already adverted to this subject 
in the last Letter. But a few additional sug- 
gestions in reference to it, in tliis connexion, 
may not be entirely superfluous. Not only 
ought the ftmah part of a cleri2;yman'i> family 
to avoid every thing that looks like devotedness 
to fashionable dress ; every thing dazzling, or 
" dashing," as the popiilnr style is ; but no such 
folly ought to appear, as far as it can be avoid- 
ed, in the dress of any of his household. A dis- 
position to load even his yoiingost children with 
tawdry or useless ornament, oiio;ht not to be 
indulged. To make ihem conspicuous by red 
shoes, waving plumes, and t xpcnsive, s/iowi/ 
decorations, of any kind, nr)ay gratify parental 
vanity ; but cannot mini«>tcr to the rational 
comfort of eVvVvcY \^3Lt^\\V?. Q\ cl\v\\\^>cv% "^w$!c\;\^.v 
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make an impression' on the minds of some plain 
or poor parishioners which is very far from be- 
ing desirable. Besides ; the tendency to in- 
dulge in excessive gayety «end ornament of 
dressy is so general, and, in many cases, a source 
of so much evil, as remarked in a former liOt- 
•>ter, that a minister of religion ought studiously 
to set an example of plainness and simplicity 
in this respect, in all to whom his influence ex- 
tends, for the purpose of promoting a similar 
habit in other^^. And the more able he is, on 
the score of expense, to indulge the inclinatfbns 
' of his family, the more useful will his example 
be likely to prove. 

3. If you live to have a house of your own, 

XJBT YOUR FURNITURE, AND ALL TOUR EQUI- 
PAGE BE OF THE PLAIN AND SIAfPLE KIND. 

Most of the considerations urged in the prece- 
ding paragraph, apply here with equal force. 
There is so strong a tendency, in many persons 
who can ill afford it, to lavish expense on splen- 
did furniture, and fashionable equipage of every 
kind ; that every well-wisher to the cause of 
good morals, to say nothing of religion, ought 
to throw the whole weight of his character into 
the scale of the strictest moderation. Even if 
you should he able, without inconvenience, to 
indulge the most refined taste in matters of 
this kind, by all means forbear to do it. Let 

h be seen that your heail la noV ^V. oxx «^^ ^^ 
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jccts ; that you deliberately prefer simplicity 
a^d plainness ; and that you conscientiously 
choose to devote the money which might have 
heen spent in splendid, but useless decoration, 
to the support of the infinite ly more important 
interests of humanity and religion. 

F(»r example ; if you shouM feel yourself able 
to keep any kind of carriage^ always prefer a 
plain to an elegant or showy one. In purchas- 
ing horses^ recollect that sound, substantial, de- 
cent looking animals, are more suitable for a 
minister of the gospel, than those which are re- 
markable for their beauty ; which must, of 
course, be much more costly, without being 
really more useful; and in the use of which 
his parishioners would often be tempted to 
remark, that their mii ister was peculiarly fond 
of fine horses. The same principle will apply 
to every articleof personal or domestick accom- 
modation. Make a print of n«;ver expending a 
cent for show, or mere useless decoration ; but 
all for solid utility and convenience. Nay, of 
two articles of exactly the same utility and 
price, always prefer that which is plain and un- 
ostentatious, to that which is highly ornament- 
ed, merely because it is plain. I have never 
known a clerpjyman to deviate materially from 
this plan of living ; — to affect splendour ; — to 
launch out into a system of dazzling expendi- 
ture, calculated Vo e^^\\fe>i3cv.^^w^^^^\ NJw^-^dml- 
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fation of a staring multitude, without seriousl j 
depressing both his reputation and hfi useful- 
ness among all reflecting people. Indeed ta 
see a mini^ter of the gospel ambitious of finery, 
and carried away with baubles and show, is re- 
volting even to the devotees of the world them- 
selvesy who see at once how inconsistent it is 
wilh his sacred profession. 

4. Never allow yourself to live beyond 
TOUR INCOME, He who does this, must either 
contract debts without a rational prospect . of 
paying them ; or ht must expect to have them 
discharged by the hand of charity ; either of 
which is unworthy of the ministerial character. 
However scanty, therefore, your income may 
be, rigidly reduce your expenditure within its 
limits. It is not disreputable to be poor ; but 
it is highly disreputable to be prodigal of other 
people's money. Indeed it appears to me that 
few things can more flagrantly evince the want 
of principle, than living luxuriously on property 
not our own. A writer in the Christian' Ob» 
server (Vol. xxii. p. 551) expresses himself on 
this subject in the following language, which 
does not appear to me at all loo strong ^^ A 
clergyman overwhelmed v\ ith debts, to his pa- 
rishioners, whether his debts arise from vanity, 
or from improvidence, loses his influence over 
their minds ; and it is well if he be not als« 
guilty, as too many pftrsoivs yjVva V^^^^^'^^ 
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I^Dge ii|tto debt, are, of irtifioBS^ evnnonty tnd 
perhaps worse ofiencesy which must bring him 
into eontempty did, utterly destroy the spiritual 
eflect ofjhis mifristrations. HoweTer rigid the 
eeonomy called for by a clergyman's circum* 
stancesi to that degmee of economy he is con* 
sdentiously bound to submit ; and every step^ 
beyond it, except und^ inevitalJe yisitations 
of Proridence, is an advance towards disgrace 
and ruin, botj^ as a man and a minister.'^ 

& Manage all your expenses wit,h ▲ wisB 
aoowbMT. I wish to lay particular stress on 
the word wist. Every one i00t perceive, that 
economy is a relative term. Thitt which might 
be very properly so termed in one, would de« 
serve the name of exceptionable parsimony in 
nnother, or of criminal prodigality in a third. 
Wise economy consists in maintaining a just 
balance between that which we have to spend, 
on the one hand, and that which we really need 
to spend on the other. Pecuniary embarrass* 
ments, in the case of clergymen, as well as 
others, frequently arise, not so much from ge- 
neral prodigality, as from expenditures which are 
not necessary. One of the best methods of 
keeping your expenses within the limits of your 
income, is, never to purchase any thing, how- 
ever cheap, or tempting the article may be, un- 
less you really Yieed it. He who rigidly and 
prudently adheres to V\\Va t\i\fe> \qS!\ ^\^\^ ^^i 
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the stale of his finances very seriously deranged; 
and will generally have something to spare for 
the calls of charity. 

6. Carefully guard against evert thin* 

APPROACHI>G TO MEAN ESS IN THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF YOUR PECUNIARY AFFAIRS, Fru- 
gality is always, and in all persons, a virtue ; 
but extreme and unseasonable parsimony, is al- 
ways censurable and degrading. Rely on it, a 
sordid, niggardly spirit was never useful to any 
one. Its savings are pitiful ; its gains are 
mean ; and, like most other vice s, it generally 
defeats its own pui^se ; inducing, perhaps, the 
very evil which it aims to avoid. Many a man 
by low and unmanly attempts to save, has been 
plunged into unexpected and heavy expenses. 
Never resort to any means of making money, in- 
consistent with the dignity of the clerical office^ 
or which you would feel reluctant to have uni- 
versally known. I have heard of clergymen 
who, for the sake of some petty gains, carried 
on, privately, a disreputable little trade in ar- 
ticles of daily consumpti n, by pursuing whichj 
with extreme exactness and parsimony, they 
were enabled to make a few cents each day. 
But it always depressed, and in some instances, 
totally ruined their character as ministers of re- 
ligion. 

7. Conscientiously avoid every thik* 

CUOOKED, OR EVEN Q.UMTlOShBX.^^ '^'^^ T'QiVS^Jw 
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ncvHXAST TmJjxBLcnovB. It IS not enoi^ 
flu^ minister 'lof die gospel luriedly gaard ' 
agunst eyeiy thing* in his dealingi retllj 
tcm^duhmif and ,of which the taws of the land 
can take hold* He is here, as in all otiier cbn- 
ecftmsy to shun every approach to that which is 
inoorrect, or even to diat df the correctness of 
which there can be the least reafldnable dbnM* 
If there be any speculation or purchase, of tMa 
perfect fairness of which there is a popular ques- . 
^D^ .however strong may be your own convic- 
tion of its fairness, have noting to do with it 
To go forward in such an eoRrprise may be in- 
joribus ; but to withdraw from it entirely is 
always safe. Whatever may be your opinion 
on the subject of what is called usury ^ either as 
to the Bible meaning of the term, or the wis* 
dom of human laws in reference to it, nevtr al- 
low yourself to engage in any transaction which, 
either immediately or remotely, bears the least 
alliance to the usurious character. In short, ne- 
ver permit yourself to be concerned in any pe- 
cuniary affair, which, if, by any unforeseen 
occurrence, it should hereafter be dragged be- 
fore the publick, could possibly implicate either 
your probity ol*. honour in the minds of the 
most scrupulous. Remember that, in all cases 
whatsoever, it is infinitely better to suffer 
wrong, than to do vrc^w^-, and that many 
things which wo>Ad woV \i^ «^. ^ xNR8ckR.%.\ \^ 
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another man, may, in a minister of the gospel, 
be considered as far from reputable. 

8. Th< re are some advantai^s in keepiv« a 
Bfgflar account of touk expenditubbs. 
Ton must by no mvans ^upfiose that this prac- 
tice is cotifined to men of a parsimonious spirit* 
Some of the most judicious, and even liberal 
managers of their pecuniary affairs that I have 
ever known, were in the constant habit of keep- 
ing such an account. The purposes which it 
may answer, are various, and by no means un- 
worthy of regard. It will be likely very mate- 
rially to promote i^ general spirit of system and 
order in your finances. It may not only serve 
as a salutary check on unnecessary expensed; 
but it may enable you to solve many important 
questions respecting ihe cost of living ; and it 
tnay form a record of no small value, botli as a 
matter of curiosity, and of instruction, in sub- 
sequent years of your life. Such a record has 
often furnished the means of ascertaining dates, 
and important facts to an extent not at all con- 
templated at the time of it^ formation. A man, 
therefore, of habitual order in his affairs, ought 
to be able to say, how much he receives, and 
how much he expends, in every year of his life ; 
and what are the date and amount of every im- 
portant purchase that he makes. 

9. Set a good example to your parishioners, 



and ta all around you, i\ coNTBiBirTiNO to 

OIlABtTABLE AND riOUS OIIJECIS. YoU Will 

often have occasion, both in publick and pri- 
vatp, to inculcate on others the exercise of 
christian liberality. Indeed I hnve frequently 
thought tliat attention to this duly was not , 
urged hy ministers, ei'her from ihe pul|iil, or 
in privaie as much, by any means, as its im- 
portance demands. But what will be the ap-'. 
peuranoe, if, while you sironjjly recommend ■ 
this duty in words, you set no t-xample of the ■ 
discharge of it in your habits? It is true, mia-' 
isters can seldom t;ive much to charitable jnd 
pious objects. Of silver and gold they com- 
monly have but little to bestow on any thing 
beyond the daily provision of food and raiment 
But if they exercise a just economy, they may 
and will have a little. And if that little bs 
suitably divided, and cheerfully betitowud ; if 
you show a readiness, to the utmost of your 
ability, and beyond your ability, to contribute 
to the promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
you will give one of the best possible evidences 
of your sincerity and zv'al 

10. Do not indulge a habit of u.vDttE so- 

MCITtJBE, AND tlSPBClALLY OF FRtttUISMT 
COMPLAtlTT, B£SPIi;CTlNO YOrS TEMFOBAL BUF- 

FuST. Where there is either an inordinate 
loVB of property, or a querulous temper, the 
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subjects of salary J perquisites^ &c., will be apt 
to engage more attention, and to be more fre- 
quently the topicks ofcouvefsationy than a min- 
ister ol the gospel ought ever to allow them to 
be. Never converse on subjects of this kind, 
unless it becomes absolutely necessary ; and 
then let it be done sparingly , and with a few 
confidf ntial friends only. You may rest as- 
sured, that dvieliing much on his pecuniary af- 
fairs, in intercourse with his parishioners, ne- 
ver proiiiOted the real b< nefit of a clergyman, 
either as to his/^t/r^e, or his reputation. All 
that can be done, to any advantage, in provid- 
ing for the temporal comfort of a pastor, may, 
I am persuaded, be commonly done, quite as 
effectually, by dropping a hint, now and theo^ 
to a discreet friend, and much more to the hon« 
our of religion, than by the most unceasing 
complaints, and the most importunate solicita- 
tioDS. 

11 Be not in the habit of proposing to your 
eongregation to maei;: subscriptions or vk^^ 

KATIO.NS FOR YOUK SUPPORT, Bi:.SIDl!.S TOUR 

SALARY Some distingu.shed ministers, both 
in Europe and America^ who had liberal sala- 
ries, have been repeatedly guilty of this itidis- 
eretion. Either improvidentiy falling in debt, 
or being called to meet some extraordinary ea^ 
penditure, they openly solicited, or indirectly 
encouraged one private subscription after ano- 
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tber for their own relief. Thia is seldom ck. 
pedient, and often it is exceetlingly injurious. 
Where any thin^of tliis kind, on a epfoial uc- 
ca si on, once in a minister's hfi', i.s spontaneous*" 
ly, and without his kn0l^ ledge, Bit on foot byr' 
a few friends, and carried into execution with ViJ 
delicate privacy, it nnay be accejit^d wiihuut. 
any injurious consequpncep. liui if he solicit 
it ; or if it be repeated from lime to time, it , 
cannot fail, inseLisiblj-, lo depress liis standing 
with hia people. It brings him before their 
view loo mucli in the ci.aracter of apiu|>er; 
aod if he be presented to tliem in this character 
again and again, in spile of every thing that can 
be said or done to ihe coiiirary, he will occupy 
a less respectable place in their feelings. No 
man wlio ministersai tbe aliar, ought ever to 
consider a decent support, imparted by those 
whom he Eerves, as charity. It is nothing but 
his due. And yet, there is a certain spirit of 
independence which his own reputation, and 
the honour of religion,- equally call upon him to 
maintain. The character of an habitual beggar 
for himself, is a miserable one for a miuister of 
the gospel. 

12. Never leave a congreqation on ac- 

COltKT or THE SMALLNESS OP YOUR SALARf, 

If rou CAN POSSIBLY AVOID IT. " Every mip- 
fster ought to expect from his people a comfort- 
able support. Not that which will enable him 
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to live in luxury ; but which will plaee him 
above want ; and deliver him from those per- 
plexing cares, which a very inconvenient scan- 
tiness of provision cannot fail to produce. If 
your congregation should be entirely able to 
give you such a support as I have described^ 
and yet decline or neglect to do it, you ought 
to take the earliest favourable opportunity to 
leave them. The workman is worthy of his 
meat And where, in such circumstances, it 
is withheld^ those who are capable of deliber- 
ately withholding it, ought to feel the conse- 
quences of their unchristian parsimony. There 
is neither justice nor charity in remaining with 
a peopU who will permit a faithful minister to 
starve, while they are abundantly able to "min- 
ister to his necessities. " 

But if you should ever be connected with a 
small and poor congregation ; a society of an 
attentive and affectionate character ; earnestly 
desirous of furnishing you with a comfortable 
support, hut really unable to afford it ; be not 
ready to leave such a people. Nay, if you 
are happy and useful among them, never think 
of des rting them on account ol pecuniary con- 
siderations, as long as you can avoid it. Re- 
main with them ; cherish them ; and rather 
beg for them, than of them. This is almost 
the only case in which I would advise a min- 
ister of the gospel to resort, for a part of hi» 



time, to some secular employment, which 
might supply the deficiency of aa iiiadequate 
salary, and enable him to remain where he 
otherwise could n»t live, among a willing but 
poor people. Stay with such a people as long 
as God, in his Providence, renders it practica- 
ble ; be willing to deny and exert y urseJf for 
their benefit ; and let your removal from them 
to accept of a better support, be your last re- 
sort 

13. If you should ever be compelled to re- 
sort to any secular employment, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficiency of a small sa- 
lary, LET IT B£ AN EMPLOYMJBNT AS MDCH 
AS POSSIBLE IN HARMONY WITH T1§B MINIS- 

TERiAL CHARACTER. Thcrp have been clergy- 
men, who, finding their salaries altogether in- 
adequate to the decent support of their families, 
even in the most economical manner, and re- 
solving to devote a part uf their time to some 
employment, the product of which should sup- 
ply the deficiency in their official income, have 
made a choice o^ employment truly unhappy. 
Some have been either ncting or dormant part- 
ners in dutilleries. Others l.ave ei gaged in 
large mercantile business. A third class, in 
"manufactories And a fourth, in speculating 
on notes, bonds, or some other species of pro- 
perty. And the history of tht^se pursuits has 
generally been, that, while a few have sue- 
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ceeded, grown rich, and become completely 
secalarized ; the majority have been deceived^ 
ensnared, and plunged into bankruptcy^ and 
perhaps a total vxreck of christian and ministe- 
rial character. Of the whole number who take 
this course, I suspect a very small portion, in« 
deed, attain their professed object with comfort, 
and reputation. 

Against all such plans and employments, 
therefore, I would warn you. If your object 
should honestly be, what is commonly, in such 
cases, professed, viz. not by any means to 
grow rich ; but merely ]to make such a mo« 
derate addition to your scanty income, as may 
' enable you barely to support your family with 
comfort; then choose, as an auxiliary, some 
employment, which will interfere as little as 
possible with your ministry ; which will tend 
as little as may be to impart a worldly influ nee 
to your mind ; and which may coincide, in a 
considerable degree,withyour ministerial duties. 
Such an employment is the education of 
youth Such an employment, also, is the 
editing and sale oi pious books. These ob» 
jects of attention are so far from being hostile 
to moral and even evangelical duty, that they 
fall in with it entirely, and may be rendered 
essentially subservient to the great end of all 
ministerial labour. They have, also, this fur- 
ther advantage^ that the gains which they 
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yield are commonly small and regular, and are, 
of course, not sn apt tu (letray the mind into a 
deeply secular spirit. N.xi fo tJie employ- 
menla which I have mcnliined, perhaps that of 
conduclinp; a snt'til and comijact /arm may 
fall in mure happily than ntoat others with the 
duties o( the sacred office. I 

14. If you shnuM he i'n,iblc-'l lo lay up any 
portion of property, for the comfort of your 
family, ^EV^R All'iw ir tii enqriiss niun 

THOUGHTS, OB ro BE THE FREQUENT srHJECT 
Oy Yot'R CONrEUSATI IN IN COMPANF. He 

wh" has commei ced, on ever su small a scale, 
the work of accumulalinc property, and who 
has occasion, from lime to time, to invest his 
savinp, in si>me productive manner, is often 
tempted lo converse on the suhject with undue 
frequency and solicitude, when he falls in com- 
pany with those who are considered as well 
versed in financial concern!!. And in a coun- 
try of active commercial character, he will 
meet with such company so frequently, that he 
will be tempted almost every day to converse 
on this subj>;ct. Thus his own mind will be 
apt- to become more and more occupied and en- 
snared ivith secular conciTtis, and he will betray 
the unhappy tact to those around him, to the 
dishonour of his holy vocation. 

Do not allow yourself, then, in company, to 
talk frequently or freely on the^n'ce ofsfoeka 
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>ii— the rise^ fall, and prospects of monied in^ 
stiiutions — the must popular and eligible in* 
veMimeniSf &c. &c. If any thin; -on these 
subjects worthy of notice be uttered in your 
pretence, you may quietly listen to it, with- 
out entering deeply into the conversation as 
a mattir of personal interest If you need 
information to enable you to act, seek it pri« 
vately from those who are most competent to 
inform you, and most worthy of your confi- 
dence. But do not exhibit yourself as the zea- 
lous devotee of such things. Few habits, not 
openly criminal, are more revolting, than to 
bear a minister of the gospel, in mixed com- 
panies, talking like a ba ikdirector, or stock- 
jobber** .It ought to be one of the great objects 
of his life to turn off the minds of men from 
inordinate attention to these transient posses- 
sions, and to endeavour to fasten them on high- 
«r and better treasures. 

15. If you should possess any property, 
guard against investing it in such a manner as 
will be Hkely to implic \te you in i* requbnt 

XilTIGATION, AND COMPEL TOU FREQU N fLY 
TO RESORT TO LEO \L COKUCION. This is 

highly undesirable to any man ; but to a min- 
ister of the gospel, it is absolutely ruinous on 
the score of reputation. It is the practice of 
many to invest their property in notes, in 
^ liends, and mortgages, and in various forms of 
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lirinte security. This plan may answer very 
well for him whose disposition and characier 
permit him frequently to coiiteml, and to resort 
to Jegal measiins ; but ia by no miaas suitable 
for one who can hai'dly lake the proper steps, 
in (he pkinesi raae, 10 obtain Ins just due, 
without subj' cting himself to invidious re- 
mark, and I'r. m no quarier moie cummooly or 
severely than from thoae worl lly men, who 
are themselves, every day, \,lti:-g<;d and steep- 
ed in such proceed in ){s. Men inoLhei stations, 
of the best charader, may sue their debiors, 
may foreclose mlirigages, and get what is 
rightly their own, without injury to their re- 
piftaiion. But a clergyman cannnt He is ex- 
pected to bear with endless delays ; to forgive 
debts, where it is not entirely convenleni to 
pay them ; and to surrender claims where the 
richest man in the land would not be expected 
to do' it. On all these accounts, and others 
which might be mentioned, be not fund of ia- 
vestine property in any kind of private securi- 
ties, uftless thry be of a p:culiar.y firm and 
eligible kind. Publick stocks, of the most se- 
cure character, are greatly prelirable ; because 
the interest on them is paid the moment it is 
due, without dunning or trouble j because 
they may be turned into cash at any liour ; and 
because neither holding nor selling them is 
likely to drag their owner before the publick 
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Tiew in a eommercial attitude. For the same 
reason, be not fond of investing property in 
small tenements, the renting of which will be 
apt to bring you in constant collision with ten- 
ants, who, more than half the time, wiU be 
enable or unwilling to pay you your rent 
Such property, you will alwa>s find to give 
you much trouble, and yield you little profit 
Whereas the true policy of every minister of 
the gospel is, to place ail his property, as far 
as practicable, in such a situation, as will give 
him the least possible trouble, or even care, oc- 
cupy as little as may be of his time, and render 
his moderate profits regular and certain. 

16. Finally; guard wuh the utmost 

TIOILANCE, AGAINST THE ENCROACHMENTS OF 

A GRASPING, MEH( ENARY SPIRIT. That R min- 
ister should desire to be furnished with a decent 
and comfortable support for his beloved fa.iiily; 
that he should even be desirous, if it be the 
will of God, to leave something behind him to 
preserve a widow and children from utter beg- 
gary, every man who has a family, and domes- 
tick feelings, will think b <th natural and rea- 
sonable. But the moment one who occupies 
the sacred ofilce goes beyond this moderate and 
reasonable wish ; the moment a strong and 
governing desire of accumulating property 
takes possession of his mind, he may bid adieu 

to all steady ministerial zeal, to all exemplary 
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itedneas lo his Master's work. Preach 
with orthodoxy, and some degree of animation, 
he may ; visit his parishioners, to a certain ex- 
tent, he may; but a devoted labourer in the 
Tineyard ; a labourer who has one ^n^l ob- 
ject in view, — the extension and glory of his 
Master's kingdom, and who makes ail hie pur- 
Bolts Buhservient to that object, he will not be. 
Few things, rely upon it, are more hostile to 
the spirit of piety, and nf ministerial li'lelily, 
than a spirit of worldly acqitisilioo. It is just 
as true uf a minister as of any other professing 
ehrislian, — that "no man can serve two njss- 
ters," If you should ever be so unhappy and 
enminal, as t give yniirself up to the spirit of 
worldly gain, it will eat out the vilals of yiiur 
comfort, your zeal and your usefulness. It 
will exhibit you, like Samson lo the Philis- 
tines, a poor, enervated, despoiled object - It 
u juat as impossible for a man to be a great ac- 
cumulator of property, and at the same time 
a faithful, devoted minister of Christ, ao it is 
to establish a fellowship between iigbt and dark- 
Dess, Christ and Belial. 
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Let all things be done decently and in or- 
der. 1 Cob. xiv. 40. 



MISCELLAJ^^EOUS COtTJVSELS. 



My dbar Touva F&ixvd, 

I CANNOT consent to close this manual, al- 
thoughy perhaps, already too much protracted, 
•without calling your attentibn to a few coun- 
sels not included in any of the foregoing Let- 
ters. In stating these, I shall not be studious 
of any regular order. 

1. Be careful to fobm ths habit of scbtt- 

PULOUS PUNCTUALmr^O ALL TOtXB ENGAGE- 
MENTS. The importance of this habit is very 
great, as already mentioned, even while you 
are a student in the Seminary. But if you 
should live to be clothed with the sacred office^ 
and to form the numerous and diversified en- 
gagements which will be likely to mark evey 
week, if not every day, of your subsequent 
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■K, yflu will see, if I mistake noi, a ^- 
gree of importance attached to this matter, not 
easily calculated. Whea you have appointed 
a day and an hour fur the performance of any 
duty, or to meet other persons on business, you 
have made a eonlract, which cani>ot be inno- 
eenlly broken, uiihss the Provi<ience of God 
render the fulfilment of il imposBible Every 
tiste you are guilty of such violation, you may 
greatly incommode, and even seriuusiy injure^ 
one or mori: individual, and somitimea many 
individuals, by compelling them to uaste pre- 
cious time in waiting for you. What right 
have you to do tliis ? Is it not as real a rob- 
bery as taking a purse ? How men professing to 
be conscientious, and to have any just estimate 
sf the value of time, can allow ihemaelves to 
act thus, I have always been at a loss to under- 
stand. There is a degree of complicated mis- 
chief about it, which) whatever others may do* 
clei^men ought certainly to abhor. Let me 
entreat you whether you regard your dufy 
or your reputation ; your own time, or the 
time of others ) — to be rigoroufly punctual to 
every appointment Estab'ub a character for 
punctuality, and you will find the great advao- 
tagc of it, not only in obtaining the confidence 
of those' with whom you may be called to trans- 
act business ; but also in promoting a similar 
habit among those with whom you associat^^ 
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Ltke other virtues, the one of which I speak 
propagates itielf ; and is, emiQently, its ewa 
reward. 

9. Toa will never accomplish much, either 
in study or in action, without a largx 

SHARE OF WHAT MAY BE CALLED DECISION 

OF CHARACTKB. By this quality, I mean, 
that bold, steady, persevering firmness of 
purpose, and ardour of pursuit, which stand 
O|qNi0ed to timidity, indolence and irresolu- 
tion :— -that unwavering confidence in the rec- 
titiide and importance of his pursuit, which 
prompts a man to press forward in it, with a 
constancy which nothing can shake ; with a 
eoara^, which nothing can intimidate; and 
with a resolution which nothing can divert' 
This decision of character appeared, pre-em'» 
iaently, in Luihery in Calvin^ in WeaUy^ in 
fVhittJleldj in Howard, and in many other 
men, whose history and services will readily 
' oeenr to your recollection. It led them to sur*- 
Blount opposition, to brave dangers, to under* 
^ the most indefatigable labour, to fulfil their 
engagements with punctuality, whatever it 
might cost them to do so, and to pursue the 
object which conscience told them was right, 
without hesitation, and without turning to the 
right hand or the left, until it was attained. 

There is nothing which a publick man needs 
more than a large portion of this spirit, im- 
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pelted and regulated by ehristian principle. IF 
he be feeble apd wavering in his purposes; ia- 
consianl in his pursuits; easily discouraged, 
and diverted frnm lliem ; and frequently per- 
suaded to abandon undertakings ardently be- 
gun, and to enter on others, only to abandon 
then in like manner ; — be may make many 
proniises, and much noise ; but he will do lit" 
tie. Ho will never be ready for his work} 
never punctual to his appointments ; never ei- 
ther energetick or ptraevering in his exertions. 
If you are willing to be such a man, I altoge- 
ther mistake your character. Yet thousands 
really bear this stamp, who are far from in- 
tending it. If you wish to do much for the 
church, and for your generation, be not ob- 
stinate, but be firm ; be not blustering, but 
systematick, decisive, and persevering. Be 
deliberate and wise in resolving ; but deter- 
mined, unyielding, and indefatigable in execu* 
tioD. Do not let every idle individual, or eve. 
ry trivial difficulty, break in upon your plans, 
or fritter away your time. Remember that 
your time is short ; your work great ; the ne- 
cessities of immortul^^Bouls unspeakably urgent; 
and the judgment Beat of Christ immediately 
in prospect. If you really act in the spirit of 
these considerations, you will accomplish more 
in a month, than a timid, pliant, irresolute, pro- 
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cra0tiBatingman| however pious, In six mouths^ 
or a year. 

^ Maiatain the constant and fsusbvbe- 
iifo HABIT OF SARLY RISING. This habit ia 
conducive, to an extent which few appear to 
be aware of, to the health and activity, both of 
the body and of the mind. It has been often 
observed, that those who were remarkal^le for 
health and long Iife,have been almost always ear* 
ly risers. A disposition to lie long in bed in the 
morniDg,is at once,a symptom and a cause,of fee- 
ble digestion, of nervous debility, and of general 
languor. Whereas early rising is commonly 
QMnected with sound sleep ; with elasticity of 
body and mind ; and with habits of activity, 
wbieh are greatly conducive both to health 
and comfort Nor is this practice less condu- 
civaa to succeas in mental improvement. It not 
only tends to give a daily spring to the mind, 
but alao to make a very important addition to 
your studying hours. He who is called to en- 
gi^ in much mental exertion^ and is, at tlie 
aaine time) Uable to many interruptions, ought 
Id make <a point of securing several hours of 
tubroken study, brfore he will be liable to the 
qalls of the earliest visitant. Often .as the fol- 
lowing remark of Dr« Doddridge has been 
rq^ted, I cannot forbear once more to trans* 
eribe it << I will here record,'' sayn be, *' tbd 
observation which I have found of great Osa 
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ta myself, and to which I may say, tliaf^ 
production of tliis work, and most cif my other 
writings is owing ; viz. that the difference be- 
tween rising at fivt and at sevtn of the clock 
jn the morning, for a space of forty years, sup- 
posing a man to go to bed at tlie same hour at 
night, is nearly equivatcnt to the addition of 
ten years to a man's life, of which {supposing 
the two hours in question to be spent) ^ght 
hours every day should ho employed in study 
and devotion." Let me eshort you, therefore) 
at all seasons of the year, to rise early; in winter 
before it is light, and in summer with the sun. 
In ctild weather, kindle your own fire ; and in 
warm, walk out, w^rk in your garden ; or in 
some other situation, exercise your limbs, and 
inhale the fresh air. fiefore you take your 
breakfast, you ought always to have spent, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, from one to 
two hours in devotion, in study, and in some 
active recreation in the open air. 

You may rely upon it, that a faithful adherence 
to this course, though at first irksome, will be, in 
the end, pleasant ; will be conducive to good 
health, and good spirits ; and will enable you to 
accomplish far more of your appropriate work 
than can ever be accompliahed by the tardy ri- 
ser, who finds himself, the whole day, run- 
ning and struggling, in rain, to regain the lost 
hours of the morning. But if you would be an 
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early riser, you must retire early to bed. These 
are correlative duties which cannot be sepa- 
rated. 

4 Few younp; men that I have ever seen, 
appeared to me to have any just impression 

EITHER oF THE IMPOilTANCE, OR OF THB' 
PROPER METHODS OF PRESERVING THEItt 

HEiiLiH. My original intention was to devote 
a whole Letter to this subject : but finding the 
Tolt!ime unexpectedly to swell und< r my handsy 
and becoming more conscious, the longer I re- 
flected on the subject, of my inability to do 
josfice to it in detail, I shall content myself 
with a few short paragraphs. 

There are two extremes lo which young men 
are prone in relation to this matter. The one 
is, to imagine that the citaiel of their health is 
impregnable. That no care of it is necessary. 
That they may take aniy liberti< s with it, and 
lay any burdens upon it that th(»y please. The 
other is, to suppose that great scrupulousness 
of attention to this subject is desirable. That 
a multitu le of rigid cautions ; a frequent re- 
sort to medicine ; guarding against all exposure 
to cold and damp weather ; much wraj>ping 
up, &c. &c., are indispensable. He who acts 
upon either of these plans, will probably soon 
render himself a miserable invalid for life, if 
he do not speedily cut short his days. Scarce- 
ly any young man, who has led an active life, 



in the pure a!rof the country, aad who cou- 
meaces study with firm snd florid health, is 
aivare of the danger which he encounters ia 
sitting down to close intellectual application. I 
have known a constitution the most robust, ia 
six or twelve months after this change of haliit 
was eommeneed, suddenly give W9y, aad be- 
come utterly bniken and prostrated. The 
truth is, the more active tlie previous habits, 
and the more vi|;orous the frame uf a yutith-. 
lul individual, when he sils down to close stu- 
dy ; the greatf^r need is there, in many cases, 
for the exercise of caution, and for keeping up, 
at least for a time, a set of rules, as to f;xercise, 
nearly approximating to his former habits. 
The transition from an active to a sedentary 
lilt, must be made very gradually, if yoa 
would make tt safely. 

My couiuds in reference to health shall afl 
be summed up in^Dur advices, viz. 3e striet- 
fy temperate wiih regard to aliment Take 
enry day a lai^ portion of gentle exercise. 
Carrfully guard against all intestinal conet^xt- 
Hon. And always avoid too mpch marmlh, 
both in your clothing, and your ap.irtment, 
quite «s vigilantly as you would too much 
eoUL 

With regard to the first; remember that 
teaperance in you, b a very different thing 
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from temperance in a day-labourer. The lat- 
ter may, in common, safely, and even profita- 
bly, take tivo or three times the amount of ali- 
ment, t^at can be ventured upon by a sedenta- 
ry man. If a given portion of solid food op- 
press you, gradually diminish the quantity, 
carefully watching the effect, until you ascer- 
tain the quantity which is best suited to your 
constitution, and aft< r which you feel most 
strong, active, and comfortable, both in body 
and mind. It is plain that this matter can be 
regulated only by the individual himself ; and 
that it requires daily watchfulness and resolu- 
tion. Many students, I have no doubt, bring 
themselves to a premature grave, by over-eat- 
ing, as effectually as others by intemperate 
drinking. The effects of the former species of 
excess, are not quite so manifest, or quite so 
disreputable, as those of the latter, but, in a 
multitude of cases, they are no less fatal. He 
who is so infatuated as to persist in laking but 
little exercise, ought certainly to eat but little. 
And he vvho tnkes no exercise, ought often to 
ask himself, hi)W far that inspired Scripture 
applies to his case — *^ If any man will not work^ 
neither shall he cat." The answer of Sir 
Charles Scarborough^ ^hy^icx^Ji to Charks II, 
to one of the courtiers of that monarch, is wor- 
thy of being remembered — " You must eat less, 
or take more exercise, or take physick, or be 
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sick." Recollect, too, tliatour religion enjoins 
not only prayer, but faatiiig also. By this I 
underslaiid to be meant, not metaphorical or 
moral abstinence, as some have strangily ima- 
gined, but literal ubsiinence from food. How 
often Ihifl abstinence should take place, I pre- 
■ume not to say. L. t eviry uw judge for him* 
■elf But that the frequent recurrence of it 
would be as favourable to the health and enjoy- 
ment of a student, as to his spiritual benefit, I 
have not the smallest doubt. 

The importance of taking a large portion of 
gentle exercise every day, can scarcely be over- 
rated. Every student who wishes to preserve 
good health and spirits ought to be moving 
about in the open air from three to four huurs 
daily. You may live with lt«s, and, perhapi, 
•Djoy tolerable health. But if you wish fully 
to possess the metia Sana in eorpore aana, of 
which the Latin Poet speaks, rely upon it, 
with most studfnts, less will not answer. 
Your exercise ought to be gentle. Some stu- 
dents, after exhausting themselvei by aprotracl- 
«d season of severe study, sturt from thfirseats, 
issue forth, and engag in some. Tiulent exer- 
eise, which throws them into a profuse pertipi- 
ration, from which they can Ksrcely emerge 
with impunity. In many cases, they had m uch 
batter have cxtniinued to sit still. Your exer- 
oiae ought to hear a strict proportion to your - 
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coofititution ttid your habila. Gentle exercise 
diflitfed through four hours, is mueh better 
edapted to a sedentary man than a coneenim* 
tioD of the same amount of motion within the 
space of one hour. It is also worthy of rcmsrkt 
that exercise taken either immediately before 
or immediately f^fter eating, is both less com- 
fortable, and less valuable, than if at leai^ an 
hour of rest intervene. No prudent travdUer 
will feed his horse immediately aftiT his arri- 
val at the place of baiting, or, if he can avoid it» 
put htm on the road again as soon as he has 
ewallowed his food. The same principle ap- 
plies to all animal nature. 

My third advice, had a respect to inte9» 
Hnal conslipatioa. There can be no health, 
where this is suffered long to continue. And 
yet it is a point to which few inexp^enoed 
students are as attentive as they ought to be* 
They either neglect it, until a decisive indi^H)- 
SBtion convinces them of their folly ; or they 
are very frequently endeavouring to remove it 
by the use of medicine. Both methods of treat- 
ing the difficulty are miserably ill-judged. Me- 
dicine ought to be the, last resort ; and is sel- 
dom necessarjit unless where there has been 
great mismanagement Exercise^abstemiousness, 
and the judicious use of mild, dietetical aperi- 
ents, form the system which a little experience 
.will show you to be the best. 
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body, is the last point in reference to heaiili to J 
which I shall request your aiteniion. A slu- 
dent, whose robustness is almost always in 
some degree impaired by sedentary habits, , 
ought never to allow himself, if he can avoid ' 
it, to be in the least degree chilly, when he is , 
sitting still. But it is quite as unfriindly to 
health lo allow himself lo be over htaledt either 
by the atmosphere of a nom excrasively warm-, 
ed, or by too great a Inad of elolhing. Every | 
thing of this kind ought to be carffully avoided. . ; 
So far as experience, in relation to my o mi ( . 
case, goes, I am constrained to say, that exces- 
sive heat has been quile as often, to me, the 
source of disease, as encesHrre cold. He who 
is about to take a long walk, in the course of 
which, he has an opportunity of keeping him- 
Belf warm by constant, vig tous n^otion, ought 
just as carefully to avoid covering himself-with 

.• an overcoat, while his walk continues, as he 
ought (o be to avoid sitting in a Cold place, or 
in a draft of air, at the end of "his walk, with- 
out it. 

- You will gather from the foregoing remarks, 
that my plan for prei-erving health, is by no 
means that of tampering with medicines, which 
is much more likely to make a Tah-ludioarian, 
than a man of good health ; but that of em- 
ploying wisely and vigilantly the art of prevent 
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$iofu You have now, through Divine favour^ ft 
good constitution. Try to keep it, by avoiding 
everjf..fpe€ies o/ excess, and by watching every 
approach of deran^ment ; and, uifder the bless- 
ing of God, all will be well. 

5. Never permit yourself to get into a whin- 
ing, COKPLAININCI HABIT, WHEN SPKAKInG 
OF T0I7R BODILY HEALTH. YoU and I knOW 

some clergymen, both young and old, who have, 
some means, gotten into the unhappy prac* 
&e, whenever they are asked, by an acquaint- 
9fioe, how they do, of playiog the invalid, in 
rather a ludicrous manner; continually com- 
plaining of more or less indisposition ; giving 
a minute history of their little ailments and dif- 
ficulties ; and really appearing to take a kind 
of comfort from being listened to in a narrative 
of their own sufferings. Carefully guard against 
tfiis habit. It is disgusting in itself; trouble- 
some, and, in no respect attractive, to ]^«ir 
fffends ; calculated to gain strength by inoal. 
gence ; and, in the end, to incfiase the real 
evil3, and to turn into real, the imaginary evils 
of which it complains. Unless there be sqpie- 
thing very peculiar in the state of your healthy 
answer all inquiries respecting it in a single 
sentence. Trouble nobody but your physician 
' with a minute detail of your pains and aches, 
(^ "'' and infirmities ; not merely because it is, to 
many, a revolting story ; hut because^ the ia- 
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. fluenee ot thb habit on jrour own ^mind^ when 
indulged to a eohsideraUe extent, cannot fail' of 
•heing unhapfHT. Totttf^.much abq|||^jour 
eompIaiDtSy* will lead )fon to /AmA much of 
'tliero ; and thinking much of them, will almost 
..)nCiUibly4etid to an increase of their power, 
. whether real or imaginary ; and finally make 
•you a miserable^ bundle of complaints and in- 
firmities. Cultivate a cheerful temper, and it 
. will diffiise a happy influence over your w^|jf 
eharacter. * ^^ 

6« When you are introduced into the mii^p* 
• try, endeavour always, throughout life, to wm 

OK GOOD TERMS WITH YOUR CLERICAL BRE- 
THREN. You have known lawyers and phy- 
sicians who were always on hostile terms with 
their professional brethren. Like Ishmaely of 
old, there hands were against every one, and 
every one's hands against them. But I presume 
ypu never knew such an individual who was 
truly respectable. The incessant disposition to 
vituperate and repel which this character sup* 
poses^ must be considered as indicating either a 
want of principle, or an obliquity of temper, of 
the most unhappy kind. Show me a lawyer 
or physician who is for ever abusing ^his bre- 
thren, and I will show you a man unworthy of 
their love or confidence. The same rule ap- 
plies, perhaps with peculiar force, to minister*' 
o( the gospel. T!V\^ t^W^v^xw ^IvvcK they teach 
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is a system of love ; «id the great cause which 
they profess to seek, is the cause of Order, union, 
happiness, and salvation, temporal and etetnal. 
Ministers, therefore, not only ought to be uni- 
ted in |ffection ; but just so. far as they are hon- 
est, and inearmstin thegreat cause which they 
profess to love, they will be so united As 
you value your own peace, comfort and useful- 
ness ; and as you wish well to the peace, and 
edification of the church, cultivate a spirit of 
christian love, and affectionate intercourse, with 
aljl who bear the sacred office, and especially 
with those of our own church. Visit them ; ho- 
Tk^uT them ; co-operate with them ; anc put far 
from you every thing which tends to generate 
coltlness or strife am >ng them Your own 
happiness, and the advancement of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom are more concerned in this thing 
than you are probably aware. 

7. Never allow yourself to he a POLiticiAw. 
N^ver attenJ political meetings: — never ha- 
ran<£ue in political companies : — never scribUb 
political paragraphs: — never connect yourself 
with political parties : — nay, do not indulge in 
much political conversation, even with your 
friends. Ministers of the gospel, and those 
who are preparing for the ministry, have infi- 
nitely more important work to do. And rely 
upon it, that, in all cases, the more of a politi- 
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cian you are, the lesa will be your comrort anil 
your usefulnGss as an ambassador of JesuaChrist. 
8 Let your RECiiEATioNs be always suca 
AS BECOME TiiuR PKUFEsdioH. Thai clerical 
men need recreation an much as oth-rs, and in 
some respects more, is IdO evident tti bedfinied. 
Yet I need "ot say, that many of those amuse- 
ments which are considered as innocent by 
worldly people, are out o( the qu stion fori/oit. 
Nappily our lot is cast in an a^e, and in a cuud- 
try, in whiih puhlick sentiment a< well as the 
word of God very um-qui vocally prohibits them. 
There is however, an ample rang of choice fttiU 
lell for every reasonable man. All that bfir 
come a ^rave christian, fall within this range. 
It will readil)' occur to you that the active dis- 
•hargB of many of his parochial dniicB, ntay be 
veadcred by a pastor, and, if zealously engaged 
in, teill become, aome of his mast precious re~ 
creationa. ' But more than this will be necessa* 
ry. Ridiiig and tualking, of course, in <U ' 
Uuir varieiita, belong to (he admissible class. 
To tht'ie 1 would especially a \d gardening, As 
one of the most rational, di-ligvful, and pi-ofits- 
ble of the whole list Man ii^ his first and most 
pe^eet state was placed in a' garden ; and in 
proportion as mea imbibe correct sentiments 
and cultivate a Just taate, they will be glad to 
got back to the same employment *-X^. i% den- 
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Fable to every student to have. some recreation, 
which will not only be salutary, but also plea- 
sant and attractive. If you engage with a mo* 
derate and well regulated seal in the culture of 
vegetables and shrubbery, you w ill not probably 
find them to draw you away from your books a 
single hour mote than will be useful to your 
health. And if you desire y out gardenings as 
well as your walking and riding to be doubly 
agreeable, as well as doubly advantageo :s, try 
to gain at least such an elementary knowledge 
o{ Botany 3ini\ Mineralogy as will give you an 
additional interest in every plant you cultivate, 
and in every fossil on which you tread. 

9. Never allow yourself TO be i'* a hurbt. 
Clergymen who are active and faithful, have 
commonly so much to do, that, unless they are 
extremely diligent* ami orderly in their affairs, 
they will «'ften be painfully hurried ; and that 
which a publiek man does in a hurry, is com. 
xnonly ill done. Few men were ever more busy 
than the late Mr. John fVesley ; yet he sign!* 
ficantly remarked, that <^ although often iu 
haste, he was never in a hurry." The distinc- 
tion was a just one. He had always a number. 
*of engagements on hand, and was obliged to pass 
^rapidly from one to another. But, amidst 
ttiem all, he maintained that composure of 
mind, which enabled him to do each thoroughly 
and well. This is an important art. Learn it 
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as speedily as you ean. To do so completely, 
you must have Mn Wesley^s order, his indus* 
try, his habitual composure of mind, and his 
decision of character. He who allows himself 
in lounging and laziness at one time, must ne- 
cessarily be in a hurry at another. And be 
who has not the strictest order in his affairs, 
must either be half his time distracted with hur- 
ry, or leave one half of his duty undone. 

10. Never permit yourself to be cokcerned 
ABOVT jpopuLARiTY. Ncver inquire, nor be 
anxious to hear what is said of you. Popularity 
seldom fails to fly from him who inordinately 
seeks it ; and is never s.> likely to be attained 
as by him who gives himself no concern about 
it You have reason to be thankful that your 
lot is cast in a country in which we have no re- 
ligious establishm<^nt, for the support of minis- 
ters independently, or in spite, of publick opi- 
nion. But while this is a great blessing, it be- 
comes, indirectly, a source of frequent and 
strong temptation. The temptation is that of 
deferring more to publick sentiment, to popular 
praise and censure, than we ought. Be habitu- 
ally on your guard against this temptation. 
Your business is to guide publick opinion not 
to let it guide you. Nevtr let your course be 
prescribeil by a previous calculation whom you 
shall please, and whom displease. Manifest no 
desire to hear either the praise or the blame 
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which may be expressed concerning you. On 
the one hand, if the language of praise be ad- 
dress: d or reported to yoii^ be not elated, by it ; 
for, in nine cases out of ten, there is much in« 
sincerity, or much injudicipusness and folly 
mingled with it On the other hand, if you be- 
come the object of censure, let it neither depress 
nor irritate you. If it be just| thankfully pro- 
fit by it, and if it be unmerited, still carry it to 
the throne of grace^ and inquire whether som^ 
good use cannot be made of it. Remember that 
he who does his duly faithfully, affectionately^ 
and perseveringly, will seldom fail of obtaining 
as much popularity as he ought to have ; and 
that all that popularity whitf h 'i:ests upon any 
other basis, is unworthy of being either sought 
or prized. 

11. When you become the object of ill-na- 
tured attacks, be not beadt to take any 
PUBLICK NOTICE OF THEM. That cxtremo 
flibsibility to censure, which prompts publick 
men, and especially ministers, to repel, by a 
publick reply, the smallest assault which is 
made upon them, ovght by no means to be che- 
rished. Such replies in a great majority Qf 
cases, rather give importance to the assailant, 
than real protection or honour to the assaulted. 
Slander, in a multitude of cases, cannot be kill- 
ed ; but, according to the old proverb, when let 
alone, it will soon die of itself. Seldom under- 
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take, therefeiti to de&nd jwamAt againrt rude 
<ir mtlignant «ttact% NeVer.doitin haite^or 
. withoat. (CODsdtaMK Id most eases mieh at- 
tacka will be hanmesa, unleas ytii jjBi^jEe .them 
otherwise, ^c^ rarely has any nitn. beeo 
5* written dowii"' ^t bjf himaelf. 
||p eautioo^iljli^sparing »: AssiONin^^tini- 
' uitx saABONsJE^. TOUR CONDUCT. ' Try to 
■ ascertaioi in ev^ caae» what your duty ia» and 
mdeavyur to peiform i|j|; bat harin^; done so^ 
leare ij^.tor the most part, to speak for itseUl 
'^'^Undertaking to satisfy the publick by assigning 
reasons for what we do is often only presenting 
,^ f broader front for ill-nature or malignity to 
strike at As long as people only ^e^^ at 
youf motiyes, or reasons, their censure may be 
somewhat restrained. But that which you of- 
fer by way of explanation, or of justification, 
may give them a handle against you, as little 
thought of by yourself, as it is gratifying to 
them. The action itself might have passed 
very well ; some one or more out of half a do- 
zen reasons for it, may possibly give mortal of- 
fence. ■ This remark applies, perhaps, to no 
class of men more strongly than to ministers of 
the gospel, who are usually connected with 
large bodies of people, all taking an interest, 
and feeling as if they had a right to express opi. 
* nions, concerning every thing they say and do. 
In such circumstances, the shortest and safest 
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course is to act rightly ; offering but little by 
way ef explanation ; accustoming those around 
you to confide in your wi8doin,and committing 
the whole to **Him who judgeth righteously." 
' 13. It is a good rule of prudence for a pub- 
lick man to be as much on his guars 

AGAINST HIS FRIENDS AS AOAUTST HIS ENE- 

HIES. If I were asked whether publick men 
were more frequently injured by their enemies 
or their friends ; I should certainly, and with 
confidence, reply, by the latter. Be thankful 
for friends ; love them ; be grateful to them ; 
and be always ready with fidelity to serve them. 
But recollect that you ought to guard quite as 
vigilantly against their indiscretion, their folly, 
and their selfishness, as against the malice of 
your enemies. That general who wisbes to suc- 
ceed in his great military movements, mutt of- 
ten conceal his purposes quite as carefully from 
bis own army, as from that of the enemy. So 
i^ isy to a great extent, with every publick man. 
Never commit delicate matters to many in num- 
ber, even of* your best friends ; and ntiver for- 
get, that you are quite as much in danger from 
the tongues of those who love you most, as 
from the hostility of your bitterest opposers. 
14. In travcrlling among strangers guard 

AGAINST EVERY THING THAT MAY SAVOUR OF 

A FORWARD OR OBTRUSIVE SPIRIT. There are 
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two extremes jn rdafioa to this point, into one 
or the other^of wbij^. public men are prone to 
ML Some retrteijfikhe most pavate receas of 
the Tehiele in whicS they travel, or ||^e Jiotel in 
^ ^ wbieh they lodge^nd wrap themaelTel up in 
:,tbejiiknee and ipipeneirable reserve of one 
. wlffifi^hes to li^IlK^ from all intereouraeVith 
his speeiea. ni||if are fcHrward, talkative, and 
' ^ipareotlydeahKMia of makinglhemselvea known 
to ovei^ iodividual with yliom. they travel, and 
^^pugioipwitti promiAenee Jn every convennh 
that oc^rai The former is a monkish 
pUi of proeeedingi " by which an infaUigenft 
man loses many pleasures and advbntagea," Und 
withholds from others many a social benefit, 
which he might confer. But the latter pl&n of 
deportmiMIt is no less faulty. It is weak, undig« 
nified, obtrusive, and, to all delicate minds, ex- 
tremely revolting. Be invariably polite, and 
ready to accommodateevery fellow traveller; but 
never obtrude your acquaintance or conversatioli 
on strangers. Rather wait to be drawn out, 
than ran the risk of being repelled as unduly 
forward. Those who, in travelling, thrust 
themselves into every circle, and meddle in 
every conversation, seldom, I believe, get 
through a long journey without plcing them- 
selves in circumstances, which, if they were 
persons of delicate sensibility, (happiTy for their 
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feelings this is seldom the case) would lead to 
many an hour of deep mortification. When 
designing or unprincipled men meet with such 
persons in publick vehicles or places^ they are 
peculiarly apt to single them out as objects of 
their artful approaches, under the confidence 
that they shall find them more accessible than 
others, and more open to imposition. 

15. In travelling in publick vehicles, and in 
putting up at publick hotefs, be ever reabt 

TO FEBFORM THE AFFR9FRIATE OFFigjM OF RB- 
JLieiON, BUT NEVER FORCE THEM ON THOSE 
WHO MANIFEST NO DESIRE TO RECEIVE THEM. 

It has been often made a question, whether at 

publick tables, in hotels, or steam-boats, it is 

proper for a clergyman to make a practice of 

asking a blessing and returning thanks ? My 

opinion is, that, if the company be orderly, and 

a considerable portion of it decisively respect* 

ful to religion and its institutions, such as a 

minister has frequently the pleasure of meeting 

in publick conveyances, it is expedient for him, 

in such circumstances, to approach the table 

among the first, and reverently to implore the 

divine blessing. But if the company be large, 

disorderly, noisy, and apparently indisposed to 

such exercises, and there be no weighty portion 

of it ready to act as pioneers, and open the way 

for him, he ought not, in my judgment, to farce 

his setvixses upon such an assemblage. If, after 
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yoQ become a minister, you ore ever llirown 
into sucli a siluation, withdraw (o a quiet end of 
the lible, wilh the little ^roup who may be 
like-minded with ynuraelf, if thtrebe any such 
present, spd tliere, in a low voice, only to ba 
heard by yourselves, and the few who sit next 
to you, implore the blessing uf heaven on the 
comforts of which you pariake. When you 
fall into such turbulent companies, this cuurse, 
if my observation has not greatly deceived me, 
is best tdapted to make the dbflred impres- 
sion. 

I have known some clerjiymen who, in 
travelling, thought it their duty, and laid it 
down as a rule, at every publick house at which 
T Itwyputnp^'Wfafltber crowded with eompHiy or 
•, $i^ witlytut any exception, to obII the family 
together 'to tnomiiig and '«v«ii>ng prayers. 
That this may oflen be done^ very acceptably, 
and to great advantage, in the private, oi family 
room, where tfip-keeper of the house and 'his 
family an resptatfiil to reli^'m, I am well per- 
•uad^. . Aod, therefore, a-^et^jpaD in travel- 
ling ougttf -enr to be on the watch to perceive, 
and ready to seize favourable occasions to iDtn> 
ducethe worship ofGod. But to insist on doing 
it in the face of manifest aversion, an^eren in 
r the midst of a noisy and profane thrvng, as I 
have sometiineB known to be the fact, is, verily, 
inmy opiBton, **cu^ia%\nK^^ffSKlI« wva.%," 
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and adapted to dishonour rather than recom- 
mend religion. 

lb. In travelling, be not ready to entak- 

OLE TOUBSKLF WITH OBTRUSIVE OK TROUBLE- 
SOME STRANGE Ks. Ill almost every crowded 
publick conveyance that yuu enter there are 
passengers who answer this description ; per- 
sons who, from vulgarity, from ofEciousness, 
or from some sinister motive, will be disp^ised 
to fasten themselves upon you, and endeavour 
to make you subserviont to their convenience. 
They will, perhaps, oppress you with their con- 
versation, pester you with their plans, and even 
lay a snare fur yuur politeness, which may 
give n)uch trouble afterwards. Be en your 
guard against such p* rsons. Give no encourage- 
ment to their intimacy or their schemes, mpt- 
cially until yoo-know something about them. 
Tl)e exercise of common civility to them, may 
entanglt' you to a most inconvenient degree. 
To this class of travellers, females are some- 
times found to belong. Travelling without a 
protector, Ijiey may feel desirous of engaging a 
clergyman to act the part of one ; who, though 
a istranger to them, they consider as furnishing 
in his profession^ a pledge of fidelity and be- 
nevolence. Often have I known females travel- 
lingin these circumstances,impo8e themselves on 
clergymen, travelling in the same direction, and 
to form an incumbrance ^ud \\n^pftKvx»»^^\ "^s^a 
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qio0l ieiious .Jcind. I have known nunkterfl^ 
jTOQiig and old, on journeys for their health/ireal* 
Ij oppreaaedi and their movements most unhap- 
|iily and injuriously trammelledt by> these self* 
ereated protegea. Ghiurd against eyery such 

( m imposition. If you do not, you will never be 
.wbUpit incumbrance. In travelling be polite, 
fMebtfuiiodating and benevolent to ev^ry body, 
especially to females, and, above all, to unpro- 
tected fepiales of decent appearance and char- 
jMer. But do not allow them/^ ordinary 
yBMpSj to identify themselves withyou ; to con- 
eider you as their humble sef yant ; and to ex- 

• ^ ' pect you to regulate your motions by their con- 
venience. Perhaps no class of men have so 
much reason to be on their guard against this 
species of imposition as ministers of the Gos- 
pel. 

17. Whenever you travel out of your own 
immediate neighbourhood, b£ caheul to seek 

AND TREASUBB^ UP ALL THE INFORMATION 
WHICH YOU MAT HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF 

OAiNiNa. It is wonderful to observe under 
what a lethargy of mind many intelligent men 
labour, as to this point, in their most interesting 
excursions. They travel, perhaps, hundreds 
of miles through the finest regions of country, 
without making a single inquiry, or treasuring 
up a single fact, adapted to solid use afterwards. 
This is a fauVl, t^^SVy^ ^^ ^\\xc^vckaS.^^\\.\& dU- 
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reputable. I advise you to consider every 
journey that you take as ** a price put into your 
bands for getting wisdom." Try to return 
from every excursion laden with knowledge, 
concerning the agriculfural, the commercial, 
and the manufacturing state nf the districts 
through which }ou pass ; their various internal 
improvements, their literary, moral, and re- 
ligious condition ; the numbers, prospects, 
wants, &c., of the different ecclesiastical de- 
nominations ; and particularly any institutions 
or practices which may be worthy of imitatioiu ' 
In travelling always keep a diary. If it be aS 
minute in fecording what you see, as well as 
what you do, and rich as it ought to be, it may 
be to you a document of great value as long as 
you live. 

18. Learn the happy art of turning evbkt 

THING INTO THE CHANNEL OF RELIGION, AND 
MAKING EVERT 'I'HING SUBSERVIENT TO IT*. 

You remember that Dr. John&bn^ in his life of 
Dr. fVattSy remarks, that ^* whatever he took 
in hand, was, by his incessant solicitude for 
souls, converted to theology.*' This is, in- 
deed, exalted praise for a minister of the gos- 
pel. May you be enabled to merit the same 
eulogium ! If you should live to be invested 
with the sacred office, never, for a moment, 
lose sight of that office, or of the duties which 
it infers. Let all your le^AVti^^ ^iq^n^^'k^^^^ 




pl•ni^ jowneysy recraanbi^'point dired^ to 
the adviDoement of th^ Redeemer's kiogdom^ 
and Ihe tempdbd and eterail. welfare of men,! 
,. ^ as their grand ' centre. IVhatevef others maj' 
^"..do^ consider your8»tf as -a man eonsecrated to 
^ the gnat work of doing good» to your latest 
biClfU' To this let f'Tery pursuit and acquire- 
.^ai|eni be subsenrient ; t«i this mjke every thing 
jkliend. Wherever you sojourn or .reside, be 
ever on the wttch for opportunituR'of prumot* 
iog the dbora^ tjod spiritual benel^bf ^ourself 
others. RMoIieot that you Ibive but one 
to pursue^— tlMT extending and building 
up that ^* kingdom which is hot meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost'' Let the last wo*ds, em- 
phatically repeated, of the old English Pre- 
late, — Pro Ecclesia Dei— Pro Ecclesia Dei — 
be visibly inscribed upon every thing you pos- 
sess and do. This is the real art of ^Hurning eve- 
ry thing to goldf" in the best sense ;. the art of 
being, in the highest degree that this world ad- 
mits, useful and happy. 



And now, my dear young Friend, I must 
bring to a close this collection of counsels • 
which I fear my desire to omit nothing impor- 
tant, has led me too mvicK to extend. A wish, 

also, that notbii^g^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^'^'^^^^'^'*^^ 
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led me to present the same thought more than 
once in different connexions. For this I make 
no apology. The truth is, there is so intimate 
a relation between different parts of truth and 
duty ; they so run into one another, that occa- 
sional repetition is unavoidable. Nor is it, for 
various reasons, undesirable. The impres- 
sion is thereby reiterated, and, perhaps, deep- 
ened. 

In reviewing the various details to which 
your attention has been called, I trust you will 
often be ready to exclaim — *' Who is sufficient 
for these things ?" Who can hope, in the di- 
versified situations and duties of a minister of 
the gospel, in publick and private, to avoid 
, the numberless faults to which he is. exposed on 
every Adc, and to exhibit, in regard to all the 
points which have been specified, a blameless 
example ? — I answer, truly no one who is not 
favoured with that Divine wisdom and aid, 
which are promised to those who unceasingly 
ask for them. The sentiments, therefore, which 
I should wish to see reigning in your mind in 
reference to this whole subject, are those which 
recognise your own weakness ; thu number and 
power of the temptations which surround you; 
the extreme arduousness of the task of doing 
well ; your need of continual help ; and the 
obligation which you are under to ^* watch 
and pray^ " that you may \)e exi^^^-) *vc\. ^w\^ 



icgree, to observe the rules ^oin 
ed 

But, white I wish theie sentiirenta to bcj 
dfeply impressed on your miud ; I am, 
aam« time, jiersiiadeil, th^^l the substanee of all 
that 1 have recommended, m ly be coiisiileietl, 
with that Divine aid which is promised to all 
who faithfully seek it, as fairly wiihin the reach 
ol every candidate for the holy ministr}-, who 
haa decent (0lrnl!i, and genuine piety : do not, 
therefore, by a^y mea-is imatjine, thai the man- 
nera and habits which I have described, are 
such as very few, and those orily who have 
special Clidoivmen's, and advantages, can attain. 
There is not a student in our In-titution who 
might not make the atrainment, if he had the 
jkiety and the perseverance to tiie thS profier,- 
^eans for the purpose. In this opinionr-I tifi ■ 
happy in being fortitied by t30 v^terablct Pre- 
sidet^fcf our. Hoard of Diiectors,*^ith whose 
^declaration, delivered to a bud^t^^' your pre- 
*' decessors in the Seminary, 1 shall tak« my 
leave of yoo, 

" Irf'this matter we are under no neeesity of 
conlemplaling- an impossibility. — I maintain 
that there is a point in go^ manners, which 
every theological student, without exception, 
may and ought to reach ; and which, whoever 

• Rer, Dr. Glials. Sae ^:.V\\»iw\ (^voeile, Vol. I, pp. 
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reaehesy will be acc^table and agreeable to per- 
sonft of every rank and condition in life. The 
attainment requii-ea . little more in order to 
make it, than the meekness, and gentleness;, and 
benevolence, and courtesy, which the gospel 
itself explicitly recommends — and enjoins ; 
and a Csdlure in which must, of course, be reck- 
oned a real defect in christian character The 
man who has reached the point I have in view, 
is as free from all that boorish roughness, all 
that reserved haughtiness or sulienness, all that 
clownish rudeness, and all those disgusting 
habits and actions, whiqh are so generally and 
justly offensive, as the courtier himself. This 
man is neither forward nor sheepishly bashful ; 
he is self-possessed, but modest and retiring; 
he is kind and civil ; he is social and pleasant ; 
he is desirous t^ please, and willing to be pleased ; 
he is respectful to age and station ; he is 
never inttosive or officious ; he is on all occa- 
sions accommodating, and ready to do everf 
good office in his power ; and he never arro* 
gates precedency of rank, nor demands an un- 
due attention to himself. Now I affirm, that 
every minister of the gospel, and every theo- 
logical student nfay possess this character ; and 
that, if he possess it, he will be offensive to no 
one in point of manners. Aim at the attain- 
ment which I have here descT\\ie^\ ^yw\ ^Nx. 
conttmtly : consider it as a cRi^:v^T\K^ Tfvs^^ 
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lo do ao. it i», in the strictest sense, a ebria- 
tisn duty; for beliere me, your usefttliiess, 
' your tbilitf lo do good, nrill greatly depend on 
your visible demeanour." 

That you, my dtar sir, may hava grace gives 
yeu to attain this characier, and thu5 to adorn 
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